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QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 





MANY OTHER PATENTED 
FEATURES ARE EXCLUSIVELY 


Hi. @ 





















Which pleasure Boats will 
have the Higgine P-T hull? 





ONLY Higgine 
PLEASURE BOATS! 


POST-WAR 
PLEASURE BOATS WILL 
BE WORTH WAITING FOR! 





D113694 2254144 
D126537 2276827 
2144111 2293504 
2163998 2312548 
2206771 2328341 
2225111 2339013 
2236706 . . 2349491 
‘i ~~, 
} 
SEND For Tus Book: "Navigation Wrinkles for Combat 
Motor Boats,” 121 pages, illustrated, of useful information 
on piloting and navigation based on lectures given in Higgins 
Boat Operators and Marine Engine Maintenance School. Book 
will be sent to you, postpaid, at cost of printing, binding, 
mailing, $1. 
\ ll 
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WAR CARGOES WALK ASHORE :.:« 


22.0ne more 
demonstration 
of America’s 
engineering skill! 






































Across the reef-locked harbor, an amaz- 
ing vehicle moves toward shore. 


It’s a swimming, walking boxcar! 
Aboard it are vital supplies, medical 
stores. Rations and ammunition. Jeeps, 
perhaps. Or fully equipped troops. 

Reaching land, the strange craft turns 
into a fighter! It claws its way on to the 
shore, doubles its speed and punches 
through to its objective. 


Yes, Yankee ingenuity is not only 
producing the best for our men... it’s 
seeing that the best gets through to them. 


* * * 


owe 
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Borg-Warner is today a very large 
manufacturer of amphibian tractors. 
Its Ingersoll Steel and Disc Division 
designed and built the latest version 
and contributed many refinements 
and improvements to the entire am- 
phibian program. 

To the making of these ‘‘Am- 
Tracks” and more than 100 other war 
items, Borg-Warner brings years of 
experience in design, engineering and 
production. And to each of these as- 
signments it applies a basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better.” 

By holding true to this ideal Borg- 
Warner has ‘gained acceptance for an 
even greater and more varied list of 
essential peacetime products. . . prod- 
ucts that are serving almost every 
American every day. In the automo- 
tive industry alone, for example, 9 
out of 10 makes of motor cars contain 
essential Borg-Warner parts. 

Today the Borg-Warner companies 


work to one goal... to speed the 
close of conflict. 








Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg-War- 
_mer supplies these and other 
essential paris... / 
Pm 
BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES + CARBURETORS + FUEL PUMPS (aMMiabieiiiabd 
CHAIN HOISTS + MARINE COUPLINGS f 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 











a BORG-WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg- Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 

DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
































GENERAL MOTORS POWERS THESE DIESEL- 
ELECTRIC BOATS. SOME ARE SERVING ON THE 
HIGH SEAS. SOME DO HARBOR CHORES. BUT IN 
EVERY CASE, THEIR DEPENDABLE GM DIESEL-ELECTRIC 


DRIVE IS MAKING THEM OUTSTANDING, 





iN | - EM@MNES..150 162000 #.P. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11,0. 
4 


; enema sd8 10.200 H.P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mick. 


BB. eee sees csseqesss-s+ ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ii 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG + BUY WAR BONDS 
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A 29'6 AUXILIARY CUTTER FOR 
POST-WAR CRUISING PLEASURE 


THE STURGEON BAY 


jer the board of John Peterson, noted naval architect, 
comes the VAGABOND, first in our post-war series of 
all-welded metal hull cruising boats. Seaworthy and mod- 
ern in every respect, she is easily handled by one man, yet 
has roomy, comfortable cruising accommodations for three. 
The VAGABOND boasts many unusual features which dis- 
tinguish her from the average, largely because of the use 
of new materials and construction methods, tested by the 
tigors of war, and also because ingenuity of arrangement 
rather than radical departure from the conventional is evi- 
dent. Created primarily for universal use by the average 
American family, the VAGABOND is so designed that she 
is non-capsizable and non-sinkable — yet is sheer of line 
and has a very pleasing profile. The canvas carried is 
well proportioned to the hull and her rig is one of stream- 
lined simplicity. All in all, the VAGABOND is exactly the 
type of small cruising sailing boat you'll want to own. 









































FEATURING: All-welded, rounded chine metal hull 
e Cork insulated * 29’6 overall, 25’ waterline, 9’ 
beam, 4’ draft © 22 H.P. gasoline power, 9 mi. 
per hour ¢ Hollow Sitka spruce mast ¢ Water-tight 
bulkheads ¢ Non-skid composition deck covering ° 
Fin-type keel ¢ Displacement 10,200 lbs. 7’'8x5’8 
Cockpit, self-bailing © Inboard Marconi rig ¢ 368 
sq. ft. of sail ¢ 25-gal. water and fuel tanks « Com- 
plete lavatory and galley ¢ Dresser-top sink ° 
Extra large stowage lockers * Roomy, comfortable 
6'3x2’4 berths ¢ Non-capsizable and non-sinkable. 


FUEL TANK 


WATER TANK 





WRITE TODAY: At present we are busy preparing plans 
of our complete line of stock powér and sail boats. Send 
us your name for our mailing list when catalog is ready. 








SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY ¢ STURGEON BAY + WISCONSIN 
Designers and Suilders of Goats and Ships Since 1875 


DESIGNING » BUILDING » REPAIRING OF POWER YACHTS + SAILING YACHTS + COMMERCIAL CRAFT + RIVER BOATS - TUGS 
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@ The 42 foot Army Aircraft Rescue Boat 
illustrated above is another example of 
Hacker-Craftsmanship in building boats of 
exceptional] seaworthiness, maneuverability, 
speed and beauty. These boats have been 
powered with twin Kermath 250 h.p. Sea- 
Raider “Sixes,” are noted for their extreme 
dependability and exceptionally smooth 
power delivery. The Hacker Boat Company of 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, with its increased 


per hour—Kermath powered! 














facilities, has sia dicied boats exclusively for the 
war effort during the past three years. These 
expanded facilities will be available when 
peace returns for building both custom and 
stock runabouts, utility boats and speed cruis- 
ers. As an example of post-war preparation, 
the 25 foot Hacker-Craft utility boat shown 
below presents an interesting example of what 
may be expected from the production lines of 
experienced boat builders. 





A POST-WAR UTILITY BOAT BY HACKER-CRAFT 


This shows a smart 25 foot utility boat recently developed by 
Hacker-Craft which will provide speeds in excess of 35 miles 


request. 


OLA a TOOL GE EEE EE ADELE SOIT A 


yp MB AAG PELE OLE ILO AE SATIOLE CELI ET HATTA ATE 





y 77 STANDARDIZING ON KERMATH 
MARINE ENGINES FOR 22 YEARS 


A catalog of Kermath marine 
engines containing complete spec- 
ifications, installation diagrams, 


power ratings, etc., may be had on 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue 
Detroit 8, Michigan 








ERMA @5 T0 550 HORSEPOWER 


A Kermath Always Runs 
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SHE'LL BE SWEET, tractable—a beauty to behold. Yet 
the Richardson Cruiser will be carrying revolution 
your way after the war. At Richardson, boat builders 
for 35 years, war schedules brought about mass pro- 
duction. New methods...new materials...new designs 





: No effort has be d to make 
were worked out to meet the requirements of the thn. Mtahandasin’-Ciatear ton heat 
Armed Forces. These techniques have revolutionized . boat modern engineering sathods : 

ilding — j ; : can build. Here is just one of the 
boat building made possible a luxury cabin cruiser caily hull model being tested on 
that will cost about the same amount of money that "Lake Erie. 


you might invest ina car. And with no compromise with 
traditional Richardson quality! Write for information. 














Seldom has so much painstaking research gone into the 
creation of a small boat. Illustrated is one of the tests for 
resistance and trim made of an early Richardson model in 
the Towing Tank at Stevens Institute of Technology at 
Hoboken, New Jersey. This hull was created by design- 
ers of a long line of famous yachts. The same sound boat 
building principles will be combined with the sleekest of 
superstructures designed by Robert Bingman, famous cre- 
ator of streamlined cars, buses and trains. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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The job they’ve done for fighting . fae 
they'll do for FISHERMEN ... 






- WORK BOAT OWNERS 


Look at any newspaper or newsreel picture showing 
small boats in battle zones where our troops fight. 
Chances are, Chrysler Marine Engines power a good 
many of those boats. The Army and Navy depend on 
Chrysler ruggedness. 


You can get the same satisfaction — because now you 
can get the New Chrysler Marine Engines for your 
boats, under certain conditions. Any Chrysler Marine 
Engine dealer will help you find out about securing the 
necessary priorities. 


All 5 types—80 to 256 maximum brake horsepower — 


of Chrysler Marine Engines are completely Chrysler- 
made in one plant. All have outstanding Chrysler 
superiorities. 


All have Superfinished parts. Only Chrysler offers 
you Superfinish. Superfinish is a unique Chrysler devel- 
opment that makes bearing surfaces mirror-smooth — 
so unbelievably smooth that friction on moving parts is 
cut down to an almost irreducible minimum. Result: 
astonishingly longer life and improved performance. 


Send forfullinformationand FreeCatalog.Chrysler Marine 
Engine Division, 12200 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 








ACE e CROWN ¢ ROYAL © TWIN ROYAL e DIESEL e ALSO CHRYSLER “SEA MULE” 


> 









ON ALL the United Nations’ fight- 
ing fronts today the Chrysler origi- 
nated “Sea Mule” is pushing war 
material ship-to-shore. This fight- 
ing craft is built around the sturdy 
8-cylinder Chrysler Royal Marine 
Engine. It takes the place of a tug 
... 4s very cheap to build, more ma- 
neuverable and virtually unsinkable. 








& i 


Powering very Lami 


























dl 


in Craft Made Loday 














LCT — powered with 3 General Motors 71 Marine Diesels. 











A. 
__|GENERAL Motors 

















—_——_— 
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Mo great yachting metals 
support Allied Sea Power 


TOBIN BRONZE* famous for shafting for over half a century... 
the metal of exceptional corrosion resistance, toughness and high 


yield strength ... 


together with 


EVERDUR* copper-silicon alloy, the metal that combines the cor- 
rosion resistance of pure copper, the tensile strength of mild steel 
and ready weldability ... properties that have made it ideal for 
fastenings, tanks and special purposes (such as non-magnetic pilot 


houses) ... 


are in service for the duration... 


When these battle-tested sea-going metals return from war, they 


will be welcomed by designers, builders and owners alike. © 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


441438 


BUY WAR BONDS... Buy more to shorten the war 











General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Tebin Baong ~ Eoerdan Metal 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LtD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Here, indeed, is a cleverly designed, 


amazingly versatile, inexpensive 16-foot 
Chemold plastic boat. It can serve as a 
shore boat; can be quickly converted 
into a sailer; or, with the addition of an 
outboard motor, provides an extremely 
seaworthy power boat. There is fun for 
all packed into this sturdy, many-pur- 
pose Chemold boat. 
And above and beyond these func- 
tional features are the trouble-free 
advantages resulting from Chemold 
construction. Tough, lightweight, one- 


“CHEMOLD MEANS CHEMISTRY MOLDED” 





piece hull that outlasts wood. No caulk: 
ing, no leaking. Resistant to dry rot and 
the weathering effects of sun and salt 


‘water. Plenty of free board. No warpage 


or waterlogging. 


With slight interior changes and the 
addition of a detachable cabin, this same 
boat is available as a cruiser. Watch for 
details in Chemold Company's Decem- 
ber advertisement. 


Chemold boats will be available soon 





PRIORITY PURCHASING PLAN—The Chemold Company has a Priority 
Purchasing Plan for boating fans. If you 
are genuinely intefested and sincere in 
your plan to purchase any Chemold boat, 
write today and ask for your priority 
certificate. This carries a number repre- 
senting your position in the sequence of 
orders received. No deposit is necessary. 
Early action is desirable. 





























after civilian manufacture is permitted. 
If you are planning to buy a boat, 
we urge you to take advantage of the 
Chemold Company Priority Plan. Write 
today for your priority number. See be- 
low for details. 

* 


Among other types of Chemold Com- 
pany boats are the speed boat, outboard 
runabout, car top boat, canoe, dinghy, 
kyak, family fishing boat, and duck boat. 


*Trademark Registered 
U. S. Pat. Off. 





CHEMOLD COMPANY 


DIVISION OF WESTERN PLASTICS, INC. 
4407 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
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When Victory is Won 


This modern plant, which has been devoted 
exclusively to the building of ships of war, will 
be reconverted to the production of America’s 
most beautiful line of Cruisers, Auxiliaries and 
Motor Sailers. *Till then 


BUY MORE BONDS THAN EVER 





‘The Truscott H-28 


Designed by L. Francis Herreshoff and built by 
Truscott to delight the hearts of those who love to sail 
and cruise. For the first time truly fine design and 
fine yacht construction will be offered at stock boat 
prices. The widely publicized H-28 design has met 
enthusiastic acceptance by yachtsmen everywhere. It 
is the ideal auxiliary for 2 or 4 people who want a 
cruising boat that will really sail. Principal dimen- 
sions: LOA 28’, LWL 23'-114", Beam 8'-9", Draught 
3’-6”, lead keel, sail area 343 sq. ft. with working jib. 
Power optional. We are now accepting orders for 
Spring shipment. Write for quotations. 

























An interesting preview of sparkling new Truscott Post-War De- 
signs in Cruisers, Motor Sailers and Auxiliaries. Just off the Press. 
Write for your copy today. Send this coupon to Dept. YA-11. 


Name 


City. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 





State. 
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sameness 
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f sae 


can’t afford crippled “wings” 





Swift as a great hawk... and as well able to defend 
itself...this Angel of Mercy speeds on a vital mission. 
85-foot ‘Angel of Mercy.”’ 


Two powerful Packard en- It’s an Aircraft Rescue Boat...85 feet of sweet 
gines supply power through 





tough, corrosion-resistant Monel streamlining and power...built by Herreshoff for 
1 Lu Hf , ” ’ 

esa ae Paes wah be bi the Army. Speeding to the Rescue, a 63’ Army Aircraft 

in winch frames; the water pumps ; : . Rescue Boat dashes out to a disabled plane. 

have Monel gears and shafts; the Nothing must stop its getting to the battle-crippled Boats of this type, built by the ic page 

engines have Monel primer tubes. Company, Bristol, R. I., have twin shafts 
fighter .or bomber... and back. of eo tough, corrosion-resistant Monel, 

18’ 2” long. 


_ So, above, it has vigilant A.A. guns. And, below, is 


British Man-O’-War, built by Herre- . ° : : 
shoff, This M.T.B. has 2” Monel shafts. reliable power... reliably delivered to the churning 
Sea-goin’ Monel also serves in all these screws by Monel shafts. 


applications: water pump gears and shafts, 

re ge gy Ron agen "belichend For Monel combines in one metal ali the necessaries 

bearings. for sea duty. It is strong and tough...shrugs off 

severe bumps and jolts that would cripple less hardy 
metals. It won’t rust... it fights off the attack of salt 


water corrosion, even in warm tropical seas. 
Proven in peace...in fittings on Herreshoff-built 
America Cup racers, and in dozens of other vital 
applications... Monel now helps speed victory. 
. Tomorrow, it will again be available to make pleas- 
ure craft truly pleasure craft. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


MMOMEA ove sricaore meres 


















Above you see the “Shangri-La.” She’s a 57 foot 
twin screw Diesel. The pictures below show some of 
the reasons why she is considered by many one of 
the most luxurious and best arranged yachts of her 
size ever built. Not shown, however, is a full width 
galley, equipped with gas range. Also not shown are 
two shower baths, located in the owner’s quarters. 
Spacious and comfortable quarters, complete with 
shower, are also provided for the crew. 


ANNAPOLIS «© MARYLAND -°- 


Lounging deck looking aft. Continuous 
teak deck, 15 feet wide, stretches almost 
full length of yacht. Hull double plank- 


ed with Everdur bronze fastenings. hardwoods. 


Now add three feet to the Shangri-La’s length. Then 


SHIPYARD 


This partial view of dining salon gives 
some idea of yacht’s luxurious accom- 
modations. Interior finished in selected 


YACHTING 


THE NEW 





add many of the scientific improvements in machinery, 
electrical equipment and mechanical conveniences 
developed during the war and you’ve got the new 
post-war Annapolis “60” ... a superbly designed 
yacht which brings custom-built luxury to a stand- 
ardized cruiser. 


She’s ready to go into production the instant Uncle 
Sam tells us we can once again build for your fun and 
relaxation. So, get the full story on the new Annapolis 
60” now. Write for new descriptive booklet today. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 








Owner's double stateroom. Yacht also 
has two guest double staterooms. Hot 
and cold running water, electric toilets, 
venetian blinds. 
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PINTLE BUSHINGS 


of Micarta withstand the 
terrific crushing weight of the 
rudder... last as much as 18 
times longer. 


PUMP RINGS 


made of Micarta donot soften 
in service, wear slowly, will 
mot score cylinder walls, and 
are inert to mildly corrosive 
liquids or gases. 


PULLEYS 


of Micarta extend life 6f both 
pulley and cable. Millions 
used in aircraft; new applica- 
tions now being discovered 
on ships. 


Micarta 






© 


sae 4 














2 the merchant 
tre hunting in 





Uncle Sam put a stop to that with capable “‘chaperones’”’— 
fast, deadly Destroyer Escorts. Halfway in size between 
destroyer and corvette, they can outrace any surfaced sub- 
marine and blast to the bottom any undersea threat to 
the convoy. 

For stern tube bearings on these tireless craft, the Navy is 
now using Westinghouse Micarta—the tough marine plastic. 
Here’s why: 

MICARTA WEARS LONGER—in many ships has 
multiplied bearing life 400 per cent. It wears evenly, 
smoothly, and eliminates scoring. 

MICARTA RESISTS SHOCK— its compressive and 
tensile strength is much higher than wood. It will not 
split or crack. 

MICARTA IS UNHARMED BY SALT WATER—and 
reduces galvanic action. Water is its best lubricant. 

















The Navy and Maritime Commission have approved 
Micarta for use in an ever-increasing number of ships. For 
further information and a copy of the Micarta Data Book 
B-3184A, simply write Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-06343 























OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
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Sketches by JOHN TJAARDA, Industrial Designer 


Servants from the Seven Seas 


The fleets of Defoe-built Destroyer Escort ships, PC boats and landing craft which have 
sailed the seven seas with the Navy have taught Defoe engineers many things in compact, functional 
design which might well be applied to create smart, new servants for dwellings of tomorrow! . . . 
These ideas are suggested by Defoe as typical of the many manufacturing possibilities that may 
be expected from industry to make America more livable and to help maintain a high level of 
employment in the future. Until Victory, of course, every one of Defoe’s workers—there are now 
neatly 4,000 of them—will be engaged in building fighting ships for the Navy. And only 
craftsmen who build well can measure up to the shipbuilder’s standards. For these reasons, what- 


ever Defoe produces after the war will embody exceptional quality and value for peacetime America. 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 







Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E” Award won by Defoe workers. 














ve we 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY “a 
SERVANTS-FOR PEACE | oe re 


BACK THE ATTACK 
—BUY WAR BONDS 
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Beitive ventilation 
without operating or 
maintenance cost?” 





safe, sure vent 





Gooseneck saidiae 
.75 Back pressure rating 1.5 Back pressure rating 3.0 Back pressure rating 


Absolutely impartial tests show that the Breidert, when used as head on 
discharge duct, has far less resistance than IG k and 
Mushroom type heads! (X indicates shane back pressure develops in 
Gooseneck and Mushroom heacis.) Discharge velocity is actually accelerated! 














Marine ventilating experts recognize the Breidert Marine Air-X- 
Hauster as the greatest scientific development in ship ventilators in 
over 50 years, because it provides positive ventilation no matter 
which way the wind blows, without power consumption! At a 
speed of 25 knots, the Breidert approximates the suction power 
(certified rating) of electric propeller exhaust fans of equal throat 
size, exceeding their capacity at 30 knots. Back-drafts are absolutely 
eliminated where no interior negative pressure exists! 





Write for Free Engineering Data Book 
/ Contains complete specifications, certified capac- 
ity ratings and other information about Breidert 
Marine Air-X-Hausters. Address Dept. F. 


Manufactured by 


H} 
HT] 
| 
oo ff 
Qe: ! * 


Offices: 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
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Breidert 


MARINE 


AirX Hausters 


ilation with no moving parts! 
wilh 10 e———— 


Efficient...no matter which 
way the wind blows! 


STATIONARY, NO MOVING PARTS... The Breidert 
has no moving parts to jam or get out of order. No 
operating or maintenance expense. 


RIGID TESTS PROVE EFFICIENCY ... Smith, Emery & 
Co. (Pacific Coast Branch of Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories) have fully \ ne 
proved the Breidert’s high Le 
R ‘ — 
—_ 



































efficiency with wind blow- 

ing at all angles (see 

right), and have certified 2 
capacity ratings. Most Old Breidert 


conventional ventilators Method Method 
are rated with wind blowing horizontally only. 


FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are 
used on tankers, tugs, government cargo and com- 
bat vessels, fishing boats, barges and other types of 
ships...on deck, portholes, kingposts, engine room 
hatchways, incinerators, etc. In every case; they have 
substantiated every claim made for them. 


SUCCEED WHERE CONVENTIONAL VENTILATORS FAIL 

.. Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters have solved 
many tough ventilating problems where ordinary 
ventilators back-draft or otherwise fail. 
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ARMY 
* NAVY 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY. . HARTFORD, CONN. 


* 





Onwart o° Onell 





Not only a milestone in navigation was that voyage 
of Columbus, marking the emergence of modern 
sailing science, pioneering the safest routes back and 
forth across the Atlantic. A milestone too of human 
freedom, opening a great new world which beckoned 


men to build a hopeful future. 


America has improved on those early ships and 
methods... profited greatly from the thirst for knowl- 
edge and travel which these pioneers bequeathed us. 
And now, after centuries of self-sufficiency, America 
has made its own milestone discovery...that to keep 


our own prized. freedom we must secure it for all 
others. 


Even as happened with Columbus, in seeking our 
own advancement, we are embarked on an enterprise 
which will open a New World on a global basis for 


future generations. 


JAKOBSON SHIPYARD, INC 


OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK 


@ We're making warcraft now, to 
help win that New World—later 
we'll return to making yachts in 
which to enjoy it. 


open ttt - § 
: = f \ 


“RY wy By 


mit, 
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For REAL Boating Fun 


ill 
: Some yachtsman who wi 
ae eae obtain Prog a for, ico 
cares, Wi nple Jub coupe, fully 
uick convertible clu p ea ab 
i t tires and only 142, 
equippes. peog elas cruiser, or one — 
similar make. What have you to 0 


Reply Box 5-9. 


Note the happy folk above, enjoying life on an Owens. 
And note the yearning appeal in the “want ad” re- 
printed from a recent issue of “Yachting.” He “yearns 
for an Owens cruiser, or one of similar make.” Well, 
there just aren’t any of similar make, but we won’t 
fuss with him about that. After all, he did ask first for 
an Owens... and we hope he got it. 


The Owens he got ... that is, we hope he got it... was 
a pre-war Owens DeLuxe Sedan like the one shown 
above. Before the war, she was the outstanding 3o- 
footer all over America, We'll be building her again 
soon . . . building her roomier, speedier, smarter than 
ever in lines, style and comfort. We'll build, too, a 
smaller, speedy new “‘Com- 
muter” for those who like 





“Own an Owens’ 


mR 





their boating fun fast’ and brisk, a luxury “Motor 
Yacht” in the 40-foot class, and a smart new 38-foot 
racing-cruiser auxiliary for sailing enthusiasts. This 
complete line of new Owens models will come off up- 
to-the-minute production lines where only traditional 
Owens excellence in materials, design and workmanship 
are tolerated . . . and whose saving through Owens 
engineering efficiency are passed on to you. 


Requests for these smart Owens models are already 
pouring in, and will be filled in the order received. 
Write for our new catalog now and make your choice. 
Then, come Victory, you'll be among the first to 
“Own an Owens”... and have fun afloat for years to 


OWEN. 
The Sdeal Cruisers 


come. Address: Owens Yacht Co., 
10 Stansbury Rd., Baltimore 22, Md. 
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John G. Alden 
Naval Architect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 





Buittia 1939. 91° 4" x32" Rear aia - cruising 
n x x No, 2098 — FOR SALE — AS 

teak di steel rigging and large sloop. 32’ x 24’ x 8’ 6” x 4 —y 
sortment of sails in excellent condition. “ie 


Very distincti 
oe a Built by y Sjuincy ice Yard in 1997 to 





short bowsprit which is detachable and can be hi Slee: 
used for carrying large masthead sails. Has No. 2917—- FOR SALE — Fast modern twin-screw cruiser. three “ag alls nearly new. Flas Ly Fee +) 
practically every type of everdesignedand 34’ x 10’ 7” x tf Custom built in 1940 in high grade manner. ow Wilson spinnaker. Has roller reefing ge gear. 


made for this size yacht. Has double stateroom Sleeps three. Has Shipmate stove in galley. Powered by two Vz ode: ht. H 

. Sleeps two aft; con sleep five, oat Gray 6-91 nes. Lawley pram fits on house. Boat has been tollet not wo lh eg Re about $"8 a a” hee beat: 
— Inepectable near New York. Price, uw very lit and is in excellent condition. Laid up near room. No engine, but space for one is provided. 
$6,600. Boston. Price $6,000. Laid up near Boston. Price $5 $5,000. 





No. 678 — FOR SALE — Heavily built Diesel power cruiser. New 1938. Designed No, 308 — FOR SALE — Lawley built Alden ust cary 
Alden. 60’ 7” x 14’ 6” x 4’ 3”. One of the ablest yachts of this size in existence. Sleeps six, incising ketch 73’ 6” x 51’ x 16’ 6” x 9’. Constructi oe, of or 

two double staterooms. Room for crew of two forward. Has mast and sails not shown in photo. Has modern rig with hollow F and stai 

Powered wi = 120 h.p. Diesel engine. Cruising speed 10 knots. Location, suits of Ratsey sails. Sleeps five aft, including a elngte an nade § 

Maryland. Price $22,500. double stateroom. Large galley and crew's quarters f 


fast cruiser. Very completely outfitted with the best “of of equi. 
ment and fittin; a. so 75 h.p. Red Wing engine. Location, New 
York. Price $25, 








No. 4808 — FOR SALE — Unepeaity } 
No, 5417— FOR SALE—A fast Lawley built No. 699—FOR SALE — Modern shoal draft racing-cruising auxiliary cutter, di 


yawl. 64’ x 41’ x 11’ 6” x 8’ 3”. Hull double auxili cruising sloop. 37’ 5” x 26’ 9” x 10’ 11" x Paine pag built by Lawley in 1957 0: i 6” x Frank 
with mahogany. Completely surveyed and y 8”.A ~—— desi, = a 1940. Has lead keel, bronze 14’ x 8’ 6’. Composite construction. Double plan lanked 
prethnuled 1944, In fine con igen. Sieere. six aft commodo ne. Very spacious ac- with Honduras mahogany. Sails new 1940 are al- 
including a double stateroom. Has Chrysler ations for 1 he including double stateroom. most like new. Sleeping accommodations tor of c 5 3 in 
linder motor. A very easily aed yacht for Large galley aft. Roomy cockpit. The only boat of owner's ie party incl acing a double ry Very 
or racing. Inspectable near Boston. Price this’ type avaliable anywhere. Location, Massachu- fast. 4. 54 und rf, Sa lub rules. In- 
$10,000. setts. ey near Boston. P: $800. 
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Government 
Designation 


C.G. 52023 







None 






C.G. 57003 







C.G. 76004 
L-50 







C.G. 32001 





C.G. 74003 





C.G. 42040 






Y.P. 412 






¥.P. 335 






C.G. 68005 





Y.P. 187 






Y.P. 334 






Y.P. 502 






Y.P. 527 






C.G. 47012 






C.G. 30031 





Y.P. 204 






Y.A.C. 16 








IX 82 






C.G. 41015 






C.G. 48014 





Y.P. 160 






C.G. 63009 





Q-35 
















TWENTY-SIX VESSELS SURPLUS TO REQUIREMENTS 


YACHTING 


GOVERNMENT SALE 





War Shipping Administration offers to public on an “as is, 


Former Name 
and Official No. 


Bonita III 
226617 


Gosling III 
237396 
Kite 

1-J-1 


Lorine III 
L-50 


Mildred 
1-D-762 
Charlotte II 
225683 
Doroben 
10-E-987 
Charmarie 
239629 
Charmarie 
234741 
Off Duty 
227451 
Scout 
226121 
Sunshine IIT 
229407 
Lauxmont 
228213 
Sayon 
225678 
Gryphon 
37-H-583 
Little Pebble 
10-N-1120 
Freba 
230304 
Icaros 
240223 
Kiki IV 
11-S-884 
Ko — ASA 
235629 
Sis II 
239219 
Alice B 
238538 
Sea Rebel 
229934 
Sportsman 
240019 
Molly H 
222755 


Type Builder 
Motor Yacht A. G. Liggett 
. & Son Co. 
Motor Yacht John G. Alden 
Motor Boat Consolidated 
(damaged; engine S. B. Co. 
ashore but will be 
sold with craft) 
Aux. Schooner Geo. Greenlaw 
Box Boat Unknown 
Motor Boat Harvey Gammage 
Motor Yacht Luders 
Motor Yacht International 
S. B. Co 
Motor House Mathis Yacht Bldg. 
Boat Co. 
Motor Yacht Consolidated 
S. B. Co. 
Aux. Yawl Lawley 
Motor Yacht Built in Germany 
Motor Yacht N. Y. Yacht Launch 
& Engine Co. 
Motor Yacht Consolidated 
S. B. Co. 
Motor Yacht Geo. Lawley & Son 
Corp. 
Motor Yacht Robinson 
Motor Boat Forest Johnson 
Motor Yacht N. Y. Launch & 
Engine Co. 
Aux. Schooner Built in Germany 
Yacht 
Aux. Schooner Pennelton 
Yacht 
Aux. Ketch M. M. Davis 
& Son 
Motor Yacht Charlie Momo 
British W. I. 
Motor Yacht — Chris Craft 
Motor Yacht Chance 
Aux. Diesel A. H. Covacavich 
Yacht & Sons 


Motor Yacht 


Consolidated 
S. B. Co. 


Year 
Built 


1927 
1938 


1927 


1936 
1918 


1939 
1926 
1920 
1940 
1936 
1928 
1925 
1930 
1929 
1926 
1938 
1940 
1930 
1886 
1926 
1936 
1941 
1939 
1930 
1940 


1923 


Approximate 
Dimensions 


52° 'x 12" x '5.0’ 
47.3’ x 13.3’ x 6.3’ 


ST. e 7 22H 


76’ x 18’ x 8.6’ 
64’ x 16’ x 7’ 


32’ x 8.5’ x 3.5’ 
74’ x 14.5’ x 4.5’ 
42'x 9’ x 3.5’ 
74'x 16.5’ x 4’ 
70’ x 14’x 4’ 

68’ x 16.4’ x 6.6’ 
85! x 17! x6’ 

100’ x 19.6’ x 5.6’ 
106’ x 18.5’ x 7’ 
100’ x 17’ x 4.10’ 
46.8’ x 12.8’ x 3.6’ 
30’:x.10’ x:2’ 

104’ x 20’ x 10’ 
92’ x 21.7’ x 14’ 
45’ x 12.6’ x 6.6’ 
82.6’ x 20’ x 5.6’ 
41’x 12’x 5’ 

48’ x 12.2’ x 5’ 
qt Kise &S 
63.8’ x 16.2’ x 4.6’ 


§2’ x 10’ x 5.10’ 


where is’’ basis at date of delivery, the following vessels: 


Engine 
2-225 h.p. 
Sterling 
2-110 h.p. 
Chrysler Gas 


150 h.p. 
Van Blerck 


75 h.p., Gray 


100 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse 


90 h.p.,. Gray 


2-225 h.p. 
Speedways 

100 h.p. . 
Chrysler 

2-160 h.p. 
Superior 

2-250 h.p. 
Speedway 
2-150 h.p. 
Sterling 

2-125 h.p. 
Winton Gasoline 
2-200 h.p. 
Winton (Diesel) 
2-300 h.p. 
Speedway Diesels 
2-300 h.p. 
Speedway 
2-300 h.p. 
Scripps 

2-Gray Gas 


2-350 h.p. 
Winton Diesels 
1-140 h.p. 
Chrysler (1940) 
1-90 h.p. 
Chrysler 

1-150 h.p. 
Buda Diesel 
2-150 h.p. 
Buda Diesels 
2-120 h.p. 
Chris Craft 
2-125 h.p. 
Buda Diesels 
2-100 h.p. 
Caterpillar Diesels 


1-160 h.p. 
Speedway Gas 


Location 


Boston, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Portland, Me. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine 
Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham, N. Y. 
Essington, Pa. 
Essington, Pa. 

@ 
Cape May, N. J. 
Essington, Pa. 

! 
Essington, Pa. 
Hampton, Va. 
Hampton, Va. 
Bucksport, S. C. ° 
Bucksport, S. C. 
Port Everglades, 
Fla. 

Miami, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 

Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla... 

Port Everglades, 
Fla. 


la 


Pascagoula, 
Miss. ° 


New Orleans, 
La. 


Galveston, Tex. 


Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich. 






Bids will be received until 2.30 P.M. E.W.T. November 28, 1944 at the office of 
the Secretary, War Shipping Administration, Washington 25, D. C. Invitations to bid con- 
taining information and instructions to bidders may be obtained upon application to the 
Assistant Deputy Administrator for Small Vessels, War Shipping Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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YACHT BROKERS Telephone 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT SALES & SERVICE, ING, —soPennveacker 311 


MARINE INSURANCE ; 
APPRAISALS 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Cable 


YACHTSALE 











1848 — FOR “SALE — 61’ x 43’ x 
ed “a” x 8’ 3” Marconi rigged I alls 
splendid pert eye son es a and 
crew. For veers re 
cate with YACHT Nae & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 1833 — FOR SALE — 49’ L.W wn 
al yawl, powered with Diese 

motor, and of recent Peimeince oa 
Splendid accommodations for six and 
crew of three. Boat in excellent condi- 
tion and available for inspection by 
potas oe pre ge For ee. or eaenler:. 
SERVICE, = .» 1528 Walnut St., 1823 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 71’ 6” x 50’ x 15’ 5” x 9 2”, Built No. 2119 (below) — FOR SALE — 54’ 





Philadelphia 2, Pa. rom designs by Sparkman & Stephens in 1937. Now in commission in beautiful twin-screw cruiser yams in 1937, com- 
r condition. Splendid accommodations for six or eight and crew. Full inventory of pletely equip and in henge gt *condi- 
working and light sails. One of the few good auxiliaries available. For further tion Mage ve and — of t » er 
articulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc,, 1528 Walnut further _ 90 culars, wnteste * with 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ALES & SERVICE Inc., 


138 Walnet St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 2120 (at left) — FOR 
SALE — 40’ twin-screw Chris- 
Craft Sedan cruiser. Accom- 
modations for six. Many ex- 
tras including Lux system, 
separate generating plant, and 
many othets. An excellent 
offering. For further particu- 
lars, communicate with YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
a Walnut St., Philadelphia 
ee 














+= 


C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 4 
Room 212, Deal Building 


Newport News * Virginia 


le 


‘ 





A fine, 1941 34’ cutter, all 
inboard. Sleeps four in two 
cabins, ample storage space. 
Well rigged, sails and all gear 
in fine condition. Overhauled in 
September and in commission. 












Our docks. 

A modern all inboard, well rigged This able pe | cruising yawl is 
cutter. May be handled by one Bay 
man. A family cruising as well as Hereeebale. dole Chrysler 
racing job. powered, 

A 40’ able, heavily constructed] Alden 

job, Diesel power. A yacht that has just : 

been overhauled and ready for imme- This fine Alden schooner, one of the very finest Diese! world cruising 

diate use. Good arrangement. Fine con- vessels on any ocean. A very heavily constructed yacht, four years A 40’ ketch of the first magnitude. Here 

struction. Designed and built for ocean old. For the yachtsman who wants a very able hull and a good is an excellent family boat, and an easily 


cruising. Easily sailed. ocean sailing job. A 90-footer with every desirable feature. handled job all way through. 














YACHTING 











| | | | | | | | ee ks Se or. AVENUE: 
. . PLAZA §& c 
a - NE 4 


YVCOW YORK Z.& 


A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS. (Let vs know your requirements) 
BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT — Mr. Herman Jagle (formerly H. H. Jennings Co.), Miss Linda Wesik 


POWER 38’ — 1936 —— twin cabin. Twin screw. 31’ 4’ *‘Overnighter’’ class sloop. 


we vgrhee 
30’— 1939 Owens sedan cruiser. Twin screw. 39 — 19 2M Matthews double’ cabin, enclosed 35° “New belod aaeaeee 
20 m.p.h. bridge. 12-15 m.p.h. f 50’ Auxiliary cutter. New 1936. 
30’ — 1932 Richardson cruiser. 12-14 m.p.h. 39’ — 1938 Wheeler sedan cruiser. 16 m.p.h. 49’ Alden schooner. New 1928. 
32’ —- 1942 Wheeler custom sedan cruiser. 10-14 48’ — Ha Reeaeie § twin screw with flying bridge. - _—_ ry wen pe nae : F 
m.p.h. m **Offsoundings”’ class yaw 7 cutter. 
34’ — 1936 Marblehead cruiser, Twin screw. 16 76’ — Express cruiser, our design. New 1942. 48’ Diesel motor sailer. New 194 
m.p.h. 


73’ Racing and cruising marconi Keke: 
36’ — 1996 Huckins Fairform flyer. Twin screw. SAIL 


-p.h. 
— 1939 Elscot sedan cruiser. Twin screw. Several day sailers, 15’ up. We are also offering several schooners and 
18-20 m.p.h. 29! **Visitor’’ class ‘sloop. houseboats for Southern Charters 


TELEPHONE: 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
BRYANT 9-7670 GI FLOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 
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ALL TYPE YACHTS area 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 





Yachting Centers 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts Builders of Seagoin” Boats 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE AGENCY 
: ON: Mystic, Connecticut 





Tel. 659 


25’ Slightly used Post- 
designed and built Sport Fish- 
ing Launch. Heavy construc- 
tion. Chrysler-Royal motor. 
Excellent condition. 





32’ Party and Sport Fishing boat, 
Fisherman type,hull powered with 40 


h.p. Palmer. 


Also 


50’ Freight boat, 45-ton capacity, 
powered with practically new Cater- 
pillar-Diesel motor. 45’ Party fishing 


és 


Piet che tek 





FOR SALE — File No. 5315 — Fastest auxiliary cruising yaw! on 
the Great Lakes, season 1944, with outstanding Class A racing 
record. Dimensions 53’ 8’’ x 39’ 6” x 12’ x 8’ 6’. Completely and 
unusually well equipped. This yacht really must be seen to be 
appreciated. Not only the last word in speed performance but a 
comfortable cruising boat as well. Particulars upon request. 
. e e 
WE SOLICIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS. ALSO, 
DATA ON YOUR BOAT IF IT IS FOR SALE 





boat, deckhouse, pipe frame rails and 
awning. 22’ Cabin sloop with special 
long shaft outboard motor. Class “X"” 
Dinghy. 18’ Chris-Craft, has new 
25’ “SEAGOIN” Motor Sailer Gray 4-41 motor. 20’ Dory equipped 
slightly used as a demonstrator. with 5 h.p. air-cooled Bendix motor, 


Sleeping ey rx of ae also several other good power and sail 
onlay. wardens poetry fishing boats. All of these boats may be in- 


boat. spected at our yard at Mystic, Conn. 




















WILLIAM GARDNER @& CO. 


YACHT AND VESSEL BROKERS 
21 West St., New York Tel. Digby 4-9257 





NO. 299 — FOR CHARTER — In Florida waters. Roomy 
and well-furnished 70-ft. twin-screw, Diesel motor houseboat. 














TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
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ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 73’ Ketch, Alden design, Lawley built 1927, Red Wing 
motor 1935, two suits sails, stainless rigging, very complete. 


e 48’ Ketch Motor Sailer, Alden design 1941, Gray Diesel 
110 hp., fresh water cooled, 3-1 reduction gear, sleeps six, 
two toilets; very ruggec. 


e 58’ 6” Seawanhaka Staysail Schooner, built 1925, 
bronze fastened, Scripps 1937, sleeps six, complete. 


e 41’ Yawl, Rhodes design, 1937, very complete. 


e 38’ 9” Bounty Sloop, Rhodes design 1940, extensively re- 
fitted, fully equipped, 26 hp. Universal. 


e H-23 — 34’ l.o.a., sleeps two, three suits sails. 


e 30’ Skipjack, Seward and Richardson built 1938, Ly- 
coming 58 hp. sleeps four, toilet, Shipmate range. 


e 67’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, with. enclosed flying bridge, 
Lawley built, sleeps ten, exceptionally attractive interior. 


e 38’ Matthews 1932, Sterling 1934, sleeps six. 
e Owens 30’ 1941, 67 hp. Chrysler, used little. 
e 30’ Elco Sport Fisherman 1940, Chrysler 100 hp. 





IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE, 
WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTING 





DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 








ESSEX BOAT WORKS, Inc. ° Essex, Conn. 


Brokerage Department 


13233 — 32’ Chris-Craft, built 1937. 
Has 1940 Lathrop engine. In fine 
shape. Sleeps six, double stateroom, 
~~ A real opportunity, here at our 
y 


13631 — 36° Richardson. 1940 boat, 

twin Gray motors. In brand saw 

condition. In shed —— 

Sleeps four. For the man who wan: 

the obtainable. chs ecu 
. with many extras. 


13814 — Feisiorm fiyer, 38’, built 
1940. Does 22 m.p.h. In excellent 
condition, F Poa completely re- 

built 1944. There are very few boats 
like this one, which can be inspected 
in our yard. 


—- — Poe’ Cape Cod knockabout, 
in good oe Descends ed by Regn: 

Lamy here at Fine boat 
for's afternoon use. See this boat here. 


31942 — One of the popular Vine- 

yard one-design knockabouts, 29’ x 
19° x 7 6” x 4’ 6”. Cabin sleeps two. 
Two suits sails, one ‘ae another 


by _ Ratsey. nen rigging, etc, 
Within ten minutes our yard. 


opees yet Wongetal chem | for fat, com 
ple o s. Rugged ary 
sloop, 24’ x 19’.x 8’ x 4’ 9”. Sleeps 
three, toilet, galley and 1942 Gray 
Ligh t Four motor. Electric lights. 


boat with us. Our convenient location attracts many In person, as 
waller wen vote aladdin gad apn Aly 


WE ARE DEALERS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS 


| 











YACHTING 





Fine sea boat. Laid up in Essex, 
near us 


32647 — Best A’ 30’ double- 
ender available. Full headroom. Can 
sleep four. Well powered. Like new. 

nus equipment. Modern jib- 
headed rig. Innumerable extras and 
unusual thought to detail. A beauti- 
fully built and finished boat at less 
than cost to duplicate. Near New 
York, by appointment. 


Fine galley, ne. Bulk 
1940, 29’ x 22’ x Cray Jeael ‘ood 
shape and one of very few shoal 
draft auxiliaries. At our yard. 


32723 — Gaff auxiliary sloop, ll 

27’ x 11’ x 4’. Heavy cruising boat. 

Good headroom. Double stateroom, 

toilet and locker amidships, main 

cabin and galley aft. Large engine 

space. Very comfortable, seaworthy 
at. Near here. 


54017 — = ge ee rtunity to 
buy Diesel _auxi ary -woouns, just 
under 50’. Built os > tae any kind of 
hard going. Sleeps five, 6’ 4” head- 
room. Power launch. Lux system. 
Gaff rigged. This boat may be seen 
here at our yard. 











Gir ART S W. BLIVCN & COZ 1" 


rs YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE pi--~ 


Pershing Square “we ding 271 Necih Ave New Rochelle MY 





Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 





_— ert yet as 
ON DANE AE SFR 05 2 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 


FOR SALE 


One of the finest, fastest and most 
famous sail boats on L. I. Sound. 
Herreshoff designed and built. 
Sloop rig, sleeps six. Stainless rig- 
ging. Special halyard reels. New 
sails. 48’ 0.a., 37’ wil, 12’ 2” 
beam, 7’ 6” draft. Auxiliary en- 
gine, charging plant, dinghy, life 
raft, fully equipped. Everything 
in perfect condition. Doctor's or- 
ders compel sale. If genuinely in- 
terested, write for appointment to\ 
inspect vessel. Reply Box 1101, 
care of YACHTING, 205 East 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 




















“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 


Auxili h , 50’ 
FOR SALE 3'13"'6" x'6"6"s Gop. 








FOR CHARTER AT MIAMI 








Cruising Houseboot VENTURE 


60’ x 15’. Two double staterooms, 
connecting tub and shower bath. 
Two extra berths in salon accom- 
modates six guests, four crew. 
Steam heat. Completely equipped. 
Week, month or season. Special 
Season Rates. Brokers protected. 























CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 





calley, 300. — a — Owner 

galley, re icebox, wo. lava- 

tories. Lux fire system. 12-volt light PHILIP F. SCHNEIDER 
ant itenl boo bod a Mg 1320 Biarritz Drive 
asily han . idea t to 

live aboard. In A-l shape. Can be Miami Beach, Florida 

% ht right. nay Box 1103, care Phone 6-3735 

a, 2 05 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y 
YACHT YARD FOR SALE 
EAST COAST 


@ FOR SALE — Established, very 
completely — modern boatyard 
in growing ting center — easily 
accessible — plenty of en gene 
a Soremp space as well wet 
torage basin. Extremely good docking 
facilities — pleasant eurrounginge RS 








Alden Off-Soundings Auxiliary yawl 
Teaser. 42 ft., built 1938, excellent 
condition, generously equipped. Send 
for complete information. E. E. 
SHeRwan, 8 South Michigan Avenue, 























ply Be Box 1 400 We ee 205 Chicago 3, Illinois. 
ew or! 
FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Hillside Home in Hollywood, Cali- FOR SALE 


fornia. Three rooms, two baths, 
maid’s room and bath, two garages. 
View of City and Pacific Ocean. 
I want a sea-going yacht in first- 
class condition to sleep eight. Will 
consider trade for home. Dovuc 
Douctass, 1729 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. 











Matthews Cruiser, 38’ x ll’ x 
3’ 9”. 6-cyl. 125 h.p. Redwing 
motor. Built 1925. Make offer. 
Reply Box 1102, care of Yacut- 
nc, 205 E. 42 St., New York 
iN. YX. 
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e SWAP CHEST 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 





Wanted: Lightning sailboat, within 
150 mi., good condition, sails not neces- 
sary; describe fully. grind K. B. Walton, 
1214 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Wanted: Star, located Sheepshead 
Bay. Reply Budd W. Lowe, 826 East 
38 St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 








Wanted: 6- or 8-meter sailing sloop or 
similar type. Reply Box 11-1. 





Marine artist will swap an oil or water 

color portrait of aoe boat under way 
for moderate fee. Can work from photo- 
espa or architect's drawings. ers 
or water colors received prior to No- 
vember 20th can be completed, before 
Xmas. Write for prices and references. 
Reply Box 11-2. 





Herreshoff.‘S"” Wanted. Must be in 
good condition. Reply Box 11-3. 





Wanted: Dunphy Snipe, in good con- 
dition, must be in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago or Detroit. Prefer Murphy & Nye 
or Ratsey sails. Reply Box 11-4. 





Ay for $1200 Cash: 21’ Herreshoff 
Fish Class sloop, perfect condition 
throughout, two suits of sails, form- 
fitting winter cover, full equipment. 
Located N. Y. waters. Reply Box 11-5. 


For Sale: Keel auxiliary sloop, gaff 
rigged, 21’ x 7%’ x 3’, sleeps two, Ker- 
math motor, toilet,-galley. Custom-built 
in 1936. Cost $2600. First $1500 cash or 
best offer takes her. Vicinity Norfolk. 
Reply Box 11-6. . 








Want new or practically new loose- 
footed jib, genoa, and parachute spin- 
naker. 38-foot hoist on jib stay. Also 
used or new 8-meter mainsail. Give di- 
mensions, weight of material, maker, age 
and price wanted. Reply Box 11-7. 


For Sale: One pair, right and left, six- 
cylinder Hall-Scotts. Model 133-2, Serial 
60023, Date 3/11/27, Bore 5, Stroke 7. 
Sang Ay aan are now installed. Reply 

ox 11-8. 








Wanted: One pair, right and left, 
Diesel engines of approximately 150 hp. 
Engines must be in good condition and 
in operating order. Give all details. 
Reply Box 11-9. 





Wanted: Old Schooner, 50 to 80 feet 
long, yacht or work boat. Must 
cheap. Reply Box 11-10. 


Will swap $300 and 1939 Oldsmobile 
in excellent condition, located near New 
ay Ba 30’ to 35’ auxiliary. Reply 

ox 11-11. 








Wanted: Comet sail boat. Give cash 
price, location, builder, condition, age 
and use. Reply Box 11-12. 


Wanted: A sailing dinghy in good 
condition — preferably Dyer. Will swap 
Bliss Taffrail Log, portable type- 
writer, other equipment and/or cash. 
Reply Box 11-13. 








Swap: Abercrombie and Fitch Ship- 
mate watch. 35-mm. camera, filters, 
film. 8-power binoculars. Chronograph 
stop watch. Prefer cash or what have 
you? Reply Box 11-14. 





I want a good Star. I offer Abbott 
Wood-Pussy Cat (see page 139, October 
YACHTING), used few weeks. Will trade 
or buy and sell. Reply Box 11-15, 


_Wanted: Dyer D or B.'O. sailing 
dinks. Reply Box 11-17. 








Wanted: Auxiliary cruising sloop, 
Marconi, 24’ to 28’. Must be modern, 
roomy, seaworthy. Send complete in- 
formation. Reply Box 11-18. 





An English yachtsman would like to 
exchange copies of British yachting 
magazines with some American yachts- 
men willing to send copies of YACHTING. 
Reply Box 11-19. 





35-lb. Navy anchor, $4; 2-burner 
Willis deluxe alcohol stove, $18; 65-ft. 
new 1” manila rope, $6.50; Model 42 A 
Jefferson-Travis marine radio telephone 
complete with top-tuned antenna, 
$265; 8-ft. Hydrolite with oars and cot- 
ton bum: rope, $135. All the above 
items in A-1 condition. Reply Box 11-20. 





SWAP CHEST Continued 


For Sale: Star mast with track — sev- 
eral Star mainsails and jibs — also three 
small spinnakers. Reply Box 11-16. 








For Sale: One Hallicrafters radio di- 
rection finder; one Kenyon Wind Indi- 
cator; one Speed Master speedometer, 
calibrated m.p.h. speed range 0-14 
m.p.h.; one Fourman rubber boat, com- 
plete; 4 No. 2 top action Merriman 
winches. Various blocks, single and dou- 
ble ash and lignumvitae suitable for 
¥%-inch line. Perfect condition. Reply 
Box 11-21. : 





For Sale: Site for commercial 
MARINA on one of the most conven- 
ient, protected and clean yacht harbors 
on the Connecticut shore. Less than two 
hours from Times Square over Parkway, 
and one hour twenty minutes by train 
from Grand Central. This. property has 
a natural basin adjacent to govern- 
ment-ragintained channel and includes 
about four acres with extensive riparian 
frontage. It fronts on fully developed 
street in best residential section of town 
of twenty-two thousand and has room 
for several houses. The price is low and 
terms may be arranged. Reply Box 11-22. 





Will Swap Prewar Manila: Have 
much new 7/16” regular Plymouth on 
original coil; 200-ft. 1%’’ Plymouth; 
100’ 1”; about 400-ft. 54” used but 
good; 600-ft. 34” Plymouth Yacht on 
new coil never unwrapped; Radio direc- 
tion finder good condition.. Wanted: 
Enough 34” Yacht Manila to re-rig 
ketch; four 4” Merriman blocks. Reply 
Box 11-23. 





Wanted: Atlantic Class or Interna- 
tional One Design. Reply Box 11-24. 


Send Replies, giving box number, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














AHOY! 
“Yachting”’ 
Reader: 


If you subscribe for 
YACHTING, and your sub- 
scription expires with this 
or the next issue, you will 
be doing yourself and us a 
great favor if you send in 
your renewal NOW. 


For the past several years 
there have been so very 
many Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions sent in during 
the Sera rush that our 
supply of January copies 
po = Be insufficient to take 
care of all late renewals. 


By renewing your subscrip- 
tion NOW, you will mate- 
rially assist us in giving you 
the service that we strive to 
render — and you will be 
assured of receiving, with- 
out delay, a big Veinery 
number — more important 
than ever. Be sure the con- 
tinuity of your subscription 
is not interrupted. 


If you buy “"Yachting’’ from a 
newsdealer, we suggest that 
you subscribe at this time to 
protect yourself against 
further curtailment, through 
paper priorities and a 
limitations, of the number of 
copies available for news- 
stand distribution. 


Do It Right Now! 


Yachting 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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A MOMENTOUS EVENT 
IN YACHTING HISTORY! 


Cautious Conrad 


Flas Come of Age 





“Cautious Conrab,” that hard-bitten sea dog, invented 
by Darrell McClure, has become one of YacuT1n@’s most 
popular monthly features. His adventures (and misad- 
ventures), as well as those of his long-suffering crew, have 
been the cause of unabashed guffaws echoing from yachts- 
men everywhere. Now “Cautious” has been put into book 
form, and we suspect that this mirth-provoking volume 
will soon become so popular that first editions will be 
worth more than a new ration book. 

And, for good measure, the book also includes a wide 
variety of side-splitting cartoons which not only depict 
the lighter side of yachting, but throw an uncensored light 
on some of the more classic moments in the activities of 
the Offshore Patrol. 

Entitled THe Garr Riccep YAcuTsMAN, the book will 
prove the ideal Christmas present for yachtsmen from 


eight to eighty. Its price is a modest sum of One Dollar 


which makes it the No. 1 bargain of the season! 


A HILARIOUS BOOK 
OF YACHTING CARTOONS 


THE Gaff Rigged 


Yachtsman 


(Cartoons by 
DARRELL McCLURE 


$1.00 per copy, from Yacutinc’s Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


= 
(P.S. You can renew your subscription to YACHTING and 
receive a copy of THe Garr Riccep Yacutsman for the 


sum of $5.00) 
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The "38" Raised Deck Sedan will be a post-war favorite 


YACHTING 
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Che Coming Era in Boating 


. .. promises to surpass anything 
the country has ever known. The 
urge to get out on the water “away 
from it all” will surge to new heights 
when the present conflict ends. 


Thousands of service men will 
return with a new appreciation of 
the delights of cruising. 


When you consider your new boat 
don't forget that Matthews will con- 
tinue to build the finest stock cruisers 
it is possible to construct. 


With 54 years of “know-how” behind 


every model, you can rest assured 
that only the best of new ideas 
and materials, the tried and proven, 
will be incorporated in your new 
Matthews. 

We welcome your inquiry for future 
delivery, if you are interested in top 
quality in a 35 to 60 foot stock cruiser. 
Send your name in today for our mail- 
ing list. Our first post-war announce- 
ment will be sent you when ready. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


Say War Sonds and Keep Trem! 


eruise. 
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R, G. Smrru, Lt., USCGR 


) Hersenrt L. Sronp, wD fe , ay 


Cuarues H. Haut, CrircH Een OS 
W. H. peFonratne, Assistant Editors 


On Active Service 
AuFrep F. Loomis, Com., USNR R. N. Bavtsr, Jr., Lt. Com., USNR 
RicHarp Mannina, Lt. (jg), USNR 
Go.ptuwalt Jackson, Ist Lt., E.A.C. 
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MATERIALS AND COSTS 


N THE October issye of YacHTING we were so bold as to 
hazard a guess as to when it would be possible to buy new 
boats again or to have them built to new designs. But, in addi- 
tion to wanting to know when this happy day may arrive, we are 
constantly being asked what the boats will be like and what they 
will cost. With all the talk about the use of new materials de- 
veloped during the war, and new methods of construction, the 
impression seems to have gained ground that boats will be 
radically different after the war and that the use of new proc- 
esses will bring the cost down to less than formerly. While we 
lay no claim to being able to foresee the future, we feel that we 
must again caution boatmen against expecting too much in the 
way of revolutionary changes either in the bants themselves or 
in methods of construction. 

We still believe that after the war boats built for pleasure will 
follow the same general lines as they did before the war. That, 
for a while at least, building methods will be substantially the 
same as in the past. Hardwood frames and tried and proven 
planking will be the materials most used in all but the smaller 
boats. There will be greatly increased use of plywood for decks, 
bulkheads, houses and, in the smaller sizes, for hulls. Plastics for 
fittings and equipment will be used in increasing quantity. 
Metal hulls will gradually make their appearance. But individ- 
ual-built jobs will be turned out very much as heretofore, “built 
of oak, teak, mahogany, copper fastened throughout.” 

‘As to costs, we believe that wages will show no appreciable 
drop for some time. As this is a considerable part of all boat 
building operations, we believe prices will be higher than pre- 
war, and any saving in costs will be due to new production 
methods made possible by standardized and quantity produc- 
tion. And even here, much of such saving will be absorbed in 
selling costs and dealer commissions. The new materials lend 
themselves well to such quantity production in the smaller sized 
boats, perhaps (at first) up to 30-foot length. Thus there will be 
plenty of small boats on the market for a reasonable price com- 
mensurate with the work involved. But for the larger sizes, and 
individual custom-built jobs, costs won’t be lower than before 
the war but, with the changed economic levels now facing us, 
boats will be available to the various income groups much as 
heretofore. As the result of experimentation and new processes 
that will be developed, the picture will change gradually, not all 
at once. After all, boats are built to go to sea. New material 
must be proven before it is fully accepted. 
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By SPUN YARN 


WONDER how many of our readers have heard about the LCI 
skipper who got caught in a spot of fog, launched a Higgins 
landing boat, and went through the surf of the Jersey beach 
to the nearest telephone to call up Cape May Operations and 
find out where he was? Reminds me of the PT skipper going 
down the Carolina coast who found himself between two lines 


of breakers..He nonchalantly called the nearest Navy Yard on ° 


the radio, explained his predicament and asked instructions as to 
what to do next? tried to describe this incident at the time of its 
occurrence, pre-Pearl Harbor, when the lurid details were fresh in 
my mind, but the Old Man deleted it on the ground that it would 
hurt the Navy’s feelings. If he leaves it in this time it will be an 
admission that the Navy’s feelings don’t hurt as easily as they 
did when they first learned about PT and LCI skippers. 


And then there’s the classic of the commanding officer of the 
LST who went ashore at Little Creek and complained that there 
was something wrong with his anchor. He had anchored several 
times in Chesapeake Bay and had dragged every time. A more 
experienced officer (some old-timer, no doubt, with six or seven 
months in) went out on the next practice run with him. Came 
nightfall and down went the anchor. Bearings were taken, and 
sure enough the LST began to drag as soon as she lost headway. 
“How much cable?” asked the observer. ‘Twenty fathoms,” 
answered the skipper. “What depth?” “Twenty fathoms.” 
“Qh,” said the observer, a touch of sarcasm creeping into his 
tone, “do you always pay out twenty fathoms of cable?” ‘Not 
always,” replied the skipper. “I pay out fourteen fathoms for a 
depth of fourteen fathoms, ten for ten, and so on. And still I 
drag.” 


Which somehow reminds me of the story of the lieutenant 
who, years ago, screwed up his courage and said “No” to an 
Admiral. "The deck shivered and his fellow officers shuddered, 
and what do you suppose happened to the lieutenant? Nothing. 
Nothing at all. He’s still a lieutenant. 


Haven’t heard many good stories since I got out of the mine 
sweepers — and I mean either publishable or unpublishable — 
but I did hear one that’s worth passing on. It seems that the 
Officer of the Deck of a seaplane tender, meaning to tell the 
gig’s coxswain to secure to the starboard boat boom, told him to 
make fast to the starboard yard arm, Other duties distracted 
his attention and when he next looked over the side he saw the 


gig describing circles at top speed, engine roaring and spray 
flying. The O.D. waved the gig to the gangway and called down, 
“Coxswain, what in hell do you think you’re doing?” The cox- 
swain was respectful in his attitude but imaginative in his 
reply. “Sir,” he said, “you told me to make fast to the star- 
board yard arm. I’ve been running her all out to see if I could 
take off and make it on instruments.” 


I don’t know for how long it has been going on, but the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards is now sending out a time tick at five- 
minute intervals throughout the day and night. During the 
daytime, you may pick it up (if your short-wave radio is OK) 
on 5, 10 and 15 megacycles, and at night on 214, 5 and 10 
megacycles. The sound emitted is the musical note of A above 
middle C, accompanied by a tick tock at one-second intervals. 
Exactly on the five minutes, the musical note ceases and for 
the next minute you hear only the tick tock. Then the note 
resumes and continues uninterrupted for four minutes. The 
tick of the 59th second of each minute is omitted but you can’t 
accurately compare your watch by this missing tick because of 
static and fading that often renders it inaudible for seconds at 
a time. On the hour and half hour, a canned voice announces: 
“This is Station WWV” and gives the information set forth 
above. The service was instituted, I understand, for aviators, 
but it’s a honey for anyone interested in navigation. 


A couple of weeks ago, when George Wheelwright and I were 
having a quiet sail in my dinghy, we doused canvas and took 
sights under abandon ship conditions. My altitude difference 
was then 22 miles from our known position but his was only six; 
and with a little more experience with bubbles I hope to become 
as good as he is, afloat if. not a-wing. Even 22 miles, if you’re 
adrift in a small boat and have no other way of determining 
your position than by use of the pocket sextant we were using, 
is not bad. It really takes a war to brush away the so-called 
mysteries of navigation. 


Historical note. The day I was in Gib there was a signal flying 
from the Tower indicating that in celebration of His Majesty's 
safe return from Italy all hands in the King’s Navy were to 
splice the main brace. The officers who called my attention to 
the hoist were quite pleased about it. Generally only the lower 
deck is invited to.drink a shot of grog at the King’s expense. But 
on this occasion the officers were included in the order. 
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At 6:55 A. M. Sept. 16th (South Pacific Time) the Japs knocked down one of 
our fighter planes. The pilot bailed out and came down. in the middle of an 
almost land-locked lagoon: Wasile Bay, in Jap-held-Halmahera. 

During thundering hours of an invasion that never stopped, aircraft, destroyers 
and Elco PTs of the U. S. Navy teamed up to snatch this American flier away 
from certain capture or death: 

And just before nightfall after many successful’ but intensely hazardous 
attempts to evade Jap fire and mines, the PT men pulled aboard the tired 
dripping airman and sped him away to safety. - 

Another example of what brave men in the world’s fastest combat vessels 
have accomplished! Heart-warming proof of how highly the individual American 
1s valued by the U. S. Navy. 
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lawn of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club during its hundredth anniversary year 


| THE ROYAL BERMUDA YACHT CLUB CENTENNIAL 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HE Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is celebrating its cen- 

tenary this year. It is an auspicious occasion, for no club 

on the seaboard of the western Atlantic has a longer un- 
broken record of devotion to the sport of yacht racing. 

The year 1844 was destined to be a memorable one in the 
annals of yachting, for in it the New York Yacht Club, oldest 
American sailing organization, and the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club came into being. Both were to become leaders in their re- 
spective spheres of influence, and both were to do much for the 
development of the sport, although along somewhat different 
lines, throughout the following hundred years. 

- It was on November Ist of that memorable year that a party 
of thirty gentlemen assembled under the calabash tree near what 
is now Tom Moore’s Tavern, at Walsingham, where they par- 
took of a luncheon, and all that goes with it in Bermuda. The 
group consisted of a number of prominent Bermudians, and some 
officers of the 20th Regiment, then stationed on the islands. It 
Was a most enjoyable occasion and before the party broke up it 
was unanimously decided to organize a yacht club, to be known 
as the Bermuda Yacht Club. It was further resolved to request 
His Excellency, the Governor of Bermuda, and the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, since the islands then as now had an important 
Raval base; to become Vice Patrons of the club. Being an island 


lo in a winter gale. Gordon Brown Photo 


community, the people of the colony took to boats as ducks do 
to water and, as the competitive spirit was always strong when- 
ever they got afloat, boat racing was popular and boat races were 
big events in Bermuda. So the new organization had every 
chance of success. 

About a month after this party under the calabash tree, an- 
other meeting was held at Ports Island at which Captain Lord 
Mark Kerr, of the 20th Regiment, was elected the first commo- 
dore, and Lieutenant Hire, R.N., vice commodore. The records 
show that most of the early meetings were held at various tav- 
erns on the Islands, in the absence of a clubhouse, and at one of 
these the first formal regatta was organized, to be sailed April 
8th, 1845. 

The Bermudians had developed a type of boat suited to local 
conditions which carried a great spread of sail on a raking mast. 
For racing, they usually carried several sized rigs. They were 
called locally “‘ Fitted Boats.” This first regatta was for several 
classes, including fitted boats, boats in their ordinary trim, 
ship’s boats, and so on down to “skiffs pulled by gentleman 
amateurs.’’ The prizes were cash, ranging from $170 down to 
$30. The whole affair was to wind up with a regatta ball to be 
held at the Town Hall, Hamilton. Owing to bad weather the re- 
gatta had to be postponed until April 11th. Apparently the 






































The late Vincent Frith, then Com- 
- modore, and the former Rear Com- 

modore standing under the old cal- 
abash tree near Walsingham 
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Right, the former home 
of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club on Front 
Street, Hamilton. Older 
Bermuda 








Race con- 
testants will remember 
these hospitable quar- 
ters with pleasure 
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Corsair won in the “fitted” class, for out of the regatta 
came two challenges for match races, the losers not being 
satisfied with the outcome of the regatta. The Alarm, a 
fitted boat of about 25 feet over all length with a 50-foot 
mast and a boom of the same length, bowsprit of 25 feet 
and ‘‘fitted’”’ to the last inch of canvas, challenged the 
Corsair for a wager of 25 to 30 pounds. Those were the 
days when cash talked. But the Corsair was content to 
rest on her laurels. Her answer is given in an excerpt from 
a newspaper of April 15th: ‘The Corsair, sated with 
her many late victories and unambitious to achieve new 
conquests, would for a time repose on her already earned 
laurels. She therefore (for the present) declines re-enter- 
ing the lists with her last vanquished opponent, the 
Alarm.” And that was that! The Harrington also chal- 
lenged the Waterloo (both fitted boats) for anything ‘from 5 to 
25 pounds and upwards.” This racing for wagers was to hold in 
Bermuda for the following 60 years, and was productive of the 
greatest interest that any sport ever enjoyed on the Islands. 

The new yacht club was thus off to a good start and by 
the summer of 1845 had a membership of 57 and 16 yachts 
in its fleet. In this year, also, the commodore received permis- 
sion for the club to call itself the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, 
as the result of the following exchange of letters: 


To H.R.H. The Prince Albert: 

“Sir, A number of gentlemen, natives and residents of the 
Islands, having established a Yacht Club, and elected me as 
their Commodore, I most respectfully presume to enclose for 
Your Royal Highness’ consideration, a copy of the original reso- 
lutions, with the names of the members appended to it, together 
with one passed on the 14th inst. expressing the unanimous 
prayer of the Club, that Your Royal Highness would graciously 
condescend to become its Patron, and, that I should have the 
honour to address Your Royal Highness craving this favour. I 
have ventured very readily to respond to the wish of the Club, 
from a knowledge of the desire Your Royal Highness has always 
evinced to patronize every attempt for the promotion of objects 
connected with British habits and amusements; and I trust 
Your Royal Highness will be graciously pleased to patronize 
this attempt in a Colony now rapidly rising into a Naval Station 
of the first importance, and encourage the loyal inhabitants of 
these Islands in an effort in imitation of one of the first recreative 
institutions of the Mother Country. I beg to subscribe myself, 
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with the most profound respect, Your Royal Highness’ Most 
obedient and most dutiful servant, 


Mark Kerr, Captain, XXth Regt. and Commodore of the 
Bermuda Yacht Club.” 


— It was December 18th, 1845 that the fol- 
lowing reply was received: 


“My Lord, I have laid your letter before 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who 
commands me to say that Her Majesty will 
give permission to the Bermuda Yacht Club 
to style themselves the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club. 

I have the honour to be, Your most 
obedient servant, G. E. Anson.” 


In 1848, the Lords of the Admiralty 
_granted the Club permission to fly the blue 
ensign with the distinctive marks of the 
Looking over Hamilton Harbor from the yacht 
club grounds. The club is a favorite gathering 
place for Allied officers in Bermuda 
U. 5. Navy Photos 






















































club thereon. The Club has had three Royal patrons since then, 
the latest being the present King, George VI, who, in this cen- 
tennial year, honored the club with his recognition. 

The club evidently had no permanent quarters for the first 
five or six years of its life. The first mention of a clubhouse is in 
1851 when, on September 2nd of that year an advertisement ap- 
peared, ‘‘Wanted, a man and voman to take charge of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club house, Hamilton.” The location of 
this building is unknown today. However, the club was later 
advertising for a home, as follows: ‘‘ Wanted. A house suitable 
for a clubhouse for the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is wanted in 
Hamilton or immediate neighborhood. One situated near the 
seashore would be preferred. Enquire at the office of the Royal 
Gazette.” 

The premises secured were on Front Street, and were for- 
merly used by the Springfield Academy. It was, apparently, a 
two-story building with spacious verandas, and during the sum- 
mer of 1858 the band of H.M. Flagship Jndis played in the 
square nearly opposite the clubhouse. The site can be roughly 
located by an ‘‘ad’’ reading, ‘‘Lodging to let in Temperance 
Cottage near yacht club house on 5th St.,’”’ which is now known 
as King Street. It is to be hoped that the proximity of Temper- 
ance Cottage had a restraining influence on the festivities at the 
club. 

Here the club remained until it moved to its Front Street 
quarters overlooking the bay and the yacht anchorage, which 
American yachtsmen grew to know so well during the period of 
the Bermuda races prior to 1933, when the present new and 
fitting home was built on Albuoys Point, Hamilton, into which 








The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club’s fleet 

of five International one-designs during 

a selection race to choose the team to 
meet the Long Island Sound sailors 


the club moved just 90 years after 
its birth. 

To get back to the early racing 
between boats of the club’s fleet, we 
find many interesting records as to 
how keen it was and how high 
partisanship ran. For instance, in 
1850 a new boat, the Star, came 
out, built to the exact dimensions of the Harrington, and was 
entered in a sweepstake against.the Black Watch and the Har- 
rington. She won “under the incomparable management and 
steering of Captain Harvey. But on her finishing, the Harrington 
was discovered to have towed through the race a 78-foot length 
of fishing line with a lead hook on it.’”’ Who attached it to her is 
not known. After a race on July 2nd of that year, a dinner was 
held at Ports Island which continued to a late hour, as they 
sometimes do today. “‘In returning to Irelands Island one of the 
yachters’ gigs was upset, but fortunately all hands on board 
were saved by the steersman and crew of the Chang Kiang 
Foo???” 

In 1853 there is recorded a rendezvous at Tuckers Island. 
“Dr. Tucker started the race, assisted by Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, of New York, who gave the time very correctly from a 
watch with a second hand. As soon as the boats were all started 
the gallant Commodore summoned the party on board the lee- 
ward stake boat to a substantial lunch. Then they all went in 
the favorite old yacht Waterlov to the windward stake boat. 
During the turn up to windward, a sealed bottle with a red cap 


Some interior views of the 

club’s spacious home at 

Hamilton. Top, the bar dur- 

ing a quiet moment; right, 

the foyer looking toward 

the lounge and reading 
room 


was found in the after locker, covered with dust and cobwebs. 
The brilliant contents (Ruby Bright) produced smiles and 
smacks of approbation, and for a moment or two the racing 
yachts were forgotten.” Yes, racing had its lighter sides in those 
days. 

In 1859, the first power-driven pleasure boat seems to have 
reached the Islands, for it is recorded that Commodore Elderton 
imported from Halifax ‘a fine little yacht steamboat, 25 feet 
long, oak built, propelled by a 2 horse high pressure engine.” 
This boat, the Spitfire, visited Hamilton on March 12th, with 
the Commodore and a party of friends aboard, where ‘‘She 
glided down the harbor to a landing place which was soon 
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crowded with delighted spectators to see the little wonder.” 
After landing her passengers, she steamed up and down the har- 
bor, much to the gratification of the people, flying the ensign of 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. 

That racing men were contentious, then as now, is seen in the 
mention of a protest submitted in 1865 by the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club to Bell’s Life of London, the authority preceding 
the Yacht Racing Association. It asked, ‘Is a yacht disqualified 
from winning a prize by her mainsail scraping against the stake 
boat when rounding.” The answer given was ‘Certainly dis- 
qualified by fouling the stake boat.” 

In 1861, H.R.H. Prince Albert visited the Islands and the 
Club staged a regatta in his honor. Due to the fact that the 
stewards started the race exactly on time, only 5 of the 12 en- 
tries were on hand ready to start. Later that year His Royal 
Highness presented the club with a trophy for perpetual compe- 
tition, known as the Prince Albert Challenge Cup. Later, other 
cups and trophies were forthcoming from the Duke of Edinburgh 
and others of the royal patrons. 

That the racing men, as sometimes happens now, occasionally 
had difficulty with professional skippers is apparent in 1881, for 
in June of that year four pilots, who usually sailed on some of 
the boats, published a notice which read as follows: “‘In future 
we will not sail in any R.B.Y.C. race under the sum of 10 pounds 
each.” This was above the going rate, so the race committee 
promptly disbarred these men for 15 months from sailing in any 
boat during a race. 

The club grew steadily in importance and prestige throughout 
the 19th Century, and yachting interest was always keenly 
maintained. About 1898, the spoon bowed yachts that were 
coming into being in Europe and the United States made their 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The club races are fre- 
quently started off the club- 
house. One of the club’s 
one-design classes gets 
away to a down wind start 
as spinnakers are broken 
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There was something wrong with the crew. They were slowly turning a beautiful green 


MATDEMN VOYACE OF A PC 


Or, A Panic Party on the First Night Out 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Lieut., USNR 


ROBABLY we should have suspected there was a 
jinx aboard when the log line parted, for no ap- 
parent reason, while we were crossing the Colum- 
bia River bar. For that matter, we’d seen evi- 
dences of him the day before, when he was doing 
something to the compass. 

The Columbia is a long, crooked river and, in 
the course of navigating it by benefit of pilot, we’d taken due 
note that the magnetic compass had some rather astonishing 
errors, running close to ninety degrees on some courses. But 
shucks, that didn’t worry us. Didn’t we have a brand-new PC, 
lavishly equipped by. the taxpayers with all kinds of modern 
equipment? The Navigator, who was also the Exec, had been 
accustomed for thirty years to grope his way up and down the 
Atlantic Coast in pea soup fogs with little more than a dubious 
box compass and a few sea-stained and outdated charts for 
equipment, and was overwhelmed by the sudden possession of 
gyros, radio direction finders and all sorts of useful gimmicks. 

It wasn’t until later that he discovered that the charts he’d 
borrowed from the Portland Hydrographic Office for the trip 
were complete except for the one that was indispensable to 
navigating Puget Sound, so that we had to blow ourselves to a 
pilot from Port Angeles to Seattle and thus earn a calldown 
from the first four-striper we ran afoul of. In fact, a large part of 
our equipment was waiting for us to pick it up at Seattle and 
Bremerton but we still had more gear than either the Skipper or 
the Exec were accustomed to consider necessary for such minor 
excursions as Bermuda Races and offshore swordfishing trips. 

So it was just for the looks of the thing that, next morning, 
before we left Astoria, we ran a few ranges, chucked a handful 
of magnets at random into the binnacle, scratched a sort of 
deviation table on the back of an envelope (the Navigator was 
an ex-reporter and never could get used to keeping notes any 
other way) and forgot the whole matter. Didn’t we have a gyro, 
and wasn’t that what you used in the Navy? 

Which brings us to the Columbia River bar. It’s quite a 
famous spot, one’ way and another, but on this particular occa- 
sion it offered no worse obstacle than a long, lazy ground swell. 
It was really a lovely afternoon and the Skipper and Exec, both 
old sailing men, were enjoying it — until we took a look around 





at our crew. Definitely there was something wrong with them. 
They were slowly turning green. Where yesterday had been the 
pink cheeks of mid-Western farm boys and the bright eyes of 
Detroit auto-factory mechanics, only a little dulled by the 
lavish entertainments of that pearl among liberty towns, Port- 
land, there was now an unhealthy pallor and a haziness that 
boded no good for the efficiency of the ship in the immediate 
future. Texas ranch hands and California clerks and mechanics 
were gravitating unerringly toward the weather rail, later to be 
admonished by older hands that that was the wrong rail. 

They turned out to be one of the best crews ever put together 
in a sub-chaser, but that was much later, and, even a year later, 
when they got to swaggering around and telling how salty they 
were, you could always quiet them down by reminding them of 
that first night at sea. After all, what could you expect? The 
Skipper and Exec, as mentioned, were old windjammers from 
the East Coast. The Gunnery Officer, though a Texas ex-rancher 
and new to sea duty, dug the heels of his cowboy boots into the 
deck and stood his watches unperturbed, though -somewhat 
mystified by it all. The First Lieutenant — well, the less of 
him, the better. He wasn’t with us long. 

Among the enlisted men we had seven or eight old hands, 
regular Navy and Organized Reserve ratings who knew their 
jobs, but even they were mostly big-ship men not yet inured to 
the gyrations of the tin war canoe they found themselves aboard 
of. The rest were just plain green hands, getting greener by the 
minute. 

So, with a fine deckload of weak stomachs, we rolled along up 
the Oregon coast while the late winter afternoon faded into dusk, 
the wind breezed on fresh and raw out of the nor’west, and the 
sea began to hump its back and show white teeth now and then. 

‘The First Lieutenant was among the first to succumb to the 
epidemic, which delighted the rest of us as it was the first time in 
our acquaintance that anything had ever stopped his raucous 
braying on the subject of his own virtues and accomplishments. 
He was quite hurt next morning because we hadn’t called him 
for the mid watch he should have stood, but by then we couldn’t 
have put up with any more confusion than we already had. 
The Gunnery Officer stood his watch like a man and retired 
below, at 2000, for his first night’s wrestling with the problem of 
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how to stay in his sack in a rolling and pitching PC. His early 
years in the saddle probably helped him. 

It wasn’t until well on into the evening watch that things . 
really began to happen. By that time, though theoretically we 
had the usual number of men standing ready gun, lookout and 


other watches, most of ’em were standing them handy to the — 


lee rail — by then they’d found out that the weather rail was 
the wrong place. 

It was blowing fresh, with black, broken clouds and just an 
occasional glimpse of a shore light to leeward, when the boy on 
the sound gear — he later proved to be an indefatigable dis- 
coverer of submarines that weren’t there — reported sound 
contact on what he was sure was‘a submarine. The Exec, who 
had the deck, was skeptical but he headed for it and called the 
Skipper. And just as the Skipper dashed into the wheelhouse the 
soundman reported: “Sound gear’s out, sir.” 

And, like an echo, from the helmsman came: “Electric steer- 
ing’s out, sir.”’ 

And then, slowly, the lights all went out and the engine room 
reported one generator had stopped, for reasons yet to be deter- 
mined, and the other was full of water and wouldn’t start. And 
then the starboard main engine stopped. . 

All this, mind you, while we were still circling around trying 
to find out if it really was a submarine the sound operator had 
heard, We finally decided it wasn’t, or atleast we hoped it wasn’t, 
and as no Jap submarines were reported on that coast for some 
months’before and after that time, it probably wasn’t. 

Anyhow, we were more interested in other matters at the 
moment. 

“Where are we?” asked the Skipper, showing perhaps un- 
warranted confidence in the Navigator. 

“That light dead to leeward,’’ said the Navigator cheerily, 
“is Destruction Rock, and by the looks of things it couldn’t be 
better named.” 

At this point the engine room called to say we’d have to run 
the remaining main engine dead slow if we wanted it to keep 
going at all. 

“T’d suggest,”’ added the Navigator, reverting to pre-Naval 
a and idiom, “‘that we let her go nor’west and hope for 
the best.” 
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The Skipper planted one foot in the pan of biscuits. The ship took a 
dive and the pan skidded one way and the Skipper the other 
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The Chief Machinist’s Mate, with his legs. gripped around anything 
that felt solid, worked away at the engines 


Which wasn’t a bad idea after you found out where nor’west 
was. The gyro batteries lasted only a few minutes after the rest 
of the electricity went off. There was said to be a kerosene bin- 
nacle light among the gear we’d piled aboard when we were 
hustled out of the yard several days before we’d expected, but 
nobody knew just where it was and anyhow there wasn’t any 
kerosene. And among the items awaiting our arrival at Puget 
Sound was all the ship’s allowance of hand flashlights, battle lan- 
terns and other auxiliary lighting arrangements. It turned out 
that the only flashlight available was a dynamo-operated pocket 
light some inspired soul had sent the Exec for Christmas. What 
this dynamo may have done to the magnetic compass, when 
operated directly over it, is something for the scientists to figure 
out. It didn’t bother us, as the compass was known to be any- 
where up to forty degrees off anyhow. But by keeping the sea 
well up on the port bow, and Destruction Rock astern when we 
could see it, and an occasional glimpse of a star, we kept her 
headed, roughly speaking, nor’west and slowly clawed off that 
lee shore. 

By this time, she was diving deep into it, smashing solid water 
against her bridge and wheelhouse one moment and climbing 
for the clouds the next. And of the sixty men aboard her, there 
weren’t more than six or seven able to stand on their feet and do 
their jobs. There was one Spanish youngster from the California 
vineyard country, probably one of the sickest and certainly one 
of the gamest lads aboard, who staggered back into the wheel- 
house between pilgrimages to the rail and leaned against the 
wheel — no easy job on hand steering — when he could, but for 
long periods the Exec had the wheelhouse to himself, while the 
Skipper ranged around the ship trying to keep things from get- 
ting any worse. It is undoubtedly contrary to all naval etiquette 
for the Exec to double as helmsman but, after all, somebody had 
to steer. The authors of Navy Regs probably never anticipated 
exactly this situation. 

Down below, Jim Mills, the best Chief Machinist’s Mate who 
ever ran an engine room, with his legs gripped around anything 
that felt solid, was working away at the engines while a couple of 
assistants, with buckets handy alongside, handed him the tools. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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This inviting harbor on Mt. Desert Island was but one of the reasons why the Maine 
coast proved to be an ideal cruising ground for two grassroot landlubbers 


CHEtCHAKO CRUISE 


Discovering the Cruising Pleasures of Penobscot and Frenchman's Bays 


By ELEANOR AND KIMBERLEY W. PHILLIPS 


HERE has been, so far as we know, no copyright 
on the Yukon label Cheechako, the sourdough 
term for greenhorn or tenderfoot. What better 
designation for the cruise of two grassroot 
landlubbers? Within two days after our deci- 
sion to take a vacation afloat, we had the yacht 

. brokers working for us and a good selection of 
clinetet vessels from which to choose. We narrowed them down 
to a 28-foot centerboard sloop at St. Michaels, Maryland, and 
an Alden-designed 34-foot yawl at Center Harbor, Maine. We 
veered to the latter because of deeper water, simpler Coast 
Guard restrictions, more assurance that the yawl was dry and 
habitable and the positive insistence of friends that there is no 
terrain or water in the world more beautiful than that around 
Penobscot Bay and Frenchman’s Bay on the Maine Coast. In 
this latter view we now concur most heartily. 

With some difficulty, we located Center Harbor on the map, 
found that Ellsworth is the nearest rail stop and, sight unseen, 
signed the four-page charter agreement, bought our train tickets 
and started packing duffle. Our gear was mostly old clothes, 
sneakers, woolen underwear, jackets and borrowed oilskins. 
The boat was supposed to come complete with blankets, dishes, 
condiments, compass, log, charts — and a gas rationing card! 
On short notice, Harry S. Lee had been able to arrange to join us 
for part of the cruise. Deep sea neophytes that we were, we were 
delighted that he could join us, especially at the start in a strange 
boat and on new waters. 

The train was scheduled for 6:00 a.m. arrival at Ellsworth and 
we piled out in the fog at a gray and lonesome station. We lined 
up a taxicab, arranged to get breakfast and buy groceries before 
we left, and headed downtown. The shopping for a week’s food 
was a spree — did we forget to tell you this was 1942, hence pre 
OPA food rationing? 





The gray fog did not lift in Ellsworth but the drive over 
(30 miles for $6.00) was picturesque during the patches of visi- 
bility. It was easy to pick out the only yawl in Center Harbor. 
She looked neat and trim, lying quietly at anchor in a pool 
between a protective island and the mainland. The sun had at 
last broken through and started to burn off the fog. There were 
other small boats, mostly fishing smacks, and a big schooner 
in the harbor. 

The first official act after unloading the duffle was locating the 
yard superintendent. He turned out to be a fine specimen, 
friendly, husky, helpful and a grand fellow. He hauled out our 
pram (a well-built Lawley veneer punkinseed that towed and 
rowed handily), gave us a key to the yawl’s cabin and told us to 
go aboard and make ourselves at home. With low tide and a 
rocky bottom, our takeoff was more splashy than flashy, but 
soon we had all duffle aboard, our store clothes stowed in the 
suitcase for shore, and the exploration survey well under way. 
The boat and her outfitting surpassed our fondest expectations. 
She was fitted out with the completeness of a snug kitchenette, 
plus all nautical gadgets and paraphernalia. We were delighted. 
We checked and inventoried and started a list of questions to 
ask before weighing anchor. 

Then came the queries! Where was the bilge pump plunger 
stowed? How did the valves on the head work? Where could we 
get ice? Where were the parallel rulers? What were all the knife 
switches on the engine ignition panel? Where was the kerosene 
can? Where was the gasoline ration card? The latter turned out 
to be our immediate problem. The broker had assured us that 
the boat carried a generous gas ration allowance, ample for 
emergency use, and less than one third consumed. It developed, 
however, that the last charterer had carried off the card with 
him, thinking that his would be the last charter of the season. 
The yardmaster proved himself a friend in need; located friends. 
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borrowed coupons, and was able to eke out four tins, or twenty 
gallons for our two deck tanks. This gave us ample working 
margin, not enough for extended motor auxiliary cruising which 
we didn’t want anyway, but enough to claw off the rocks if the 
wind died, and ample fuel to get through at least a day of calm 
and fog. 

A second problem that had been glossed over in the pro- 
spectus was the Coast Guard clearance. It turned out that the 
nearest Captain of the Port’s office was in Rockland, some 30 
miles distant. A phone call from the local grocery store on the 
hill put us in touch with a bluejacket in the U.S.C.G. head- 
quarters but he flatly vetoed oral negotiations, said we must 
appear personally at the Station. That we had our Coast Guard 
Identification Cards seemed to cut no ice. After $1.05 of long 
distance discouragement (it would have been a 60-mile cab ride 
to get to Rockland) I hung up and decided to try another tack. 
Calling the CG Station at Southwest Harbor, I secured a half- 
hearted, semi-official authorization to sail on over and pick up 
papers, “if you don’t get stopped by one of our cutters en 
route.” It certainly seemed well worth the chance. 

Meanwhile, Harry and Eleanor had finished putting the 
cabin in order, had unpacked the duffle and prepared a lunch on 
deck. Our friend from the yard came aboard, showed us the 
prestidigitation of john-flushing and the tricks of the motor 
starter. He confirmed that no charcoal, no ice, no water for our 
tanks and no more gas was available locally. So we weighed 
anchor and were off with Southwest Harbor our first objective. 
This called for a course via Eggemoggin Reach and Casco Pass- 
age. The afternoon had turned fair and we cleared the beacon 
marking the rock in the harbor and headed out under motor, in 
warm sunshine. From a dead calm at the start, a breeze struck 
in and freshened, and we hoisted sails for the first time. It was 
great to feel the hull steady as the wind caught, to find the 
rudder responding, and to be able to silence the sputtering 
auxiliary. Meanwhile, Harry had streamed the patent log and, 
pronto, we started checking off distances and markers. 

It was lucky that we initiated our chart navigation early, for 
an afternoon fog closed in on us before wa had crossed Casco 
Passage. We continued on our compass course, gave up the idea 
of trying to make Southwest that night, and were fortunate 
enough to hit the spar at Bass Harbor and cautiously push our 
way into the quiet water through the heavy mist. Bass Harbor 
was well protected, but somewhat fishy because of an adjacent 
herring cannery. We edged in between a number of lobster 
smacks and anchored alongside a Gulf Oil houseboat, appropri- 
ately named Slavery. The attendant aboard told us that the 
christening had been by his boss, that the barge had been at 
anchor summer and winter for three dreary years. 

In no time, we had a brisk fire going in the Shipmate stove 
and, while supper was being prepared, I rowed ashore in the 
punkinseed to pick up fresh water and ice cream for dessert. 
Upon my return, the cabin was already bright and cheery with 
kerosene lamps and glowing coals 
on the fire. We had a superb steak 
dinner and rolled up in our blankets 
for the night. 

Morning brought more fog, heavy 
banks of it, and discouraging ob- 
servation from the fishermen that 
such weather often continued for 
three or four days before it burned 
off. We secured three more five- 
gallon tins of gasoline in town and 
bought two big lobsters for supper. 
This one day we decided to dedicate 
to getting legalized with the Coast 
Guard, and it took just about that 
long to get straight with the law. 
Southwest Harbor was a good three 
miles distant and we started hiking. 


Bass Harbor Head, 
our first anchorage 
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A lift from a passing car carried us part way, and we straggled 
into the Station, just a few minutes too late — the Ensign who 
signed permits had left for lunch. Waiting, we explored the 
lobster pounds, and looked over.a yard that was building work 
boats for the Navy. At last the guard conducted us through the 
gate. Formal permission was largely a matter of paperwork and 
laborious typing. The lad in the sailor suit was all thumbs and 
had a tough time copying off our identification card numbers 
and defining our scope — Penobscot Bay, Blue Hill Bay, French- 
man’s Bay and connecting water. The Ensign signed the mimeo- 
graphed sheet, and we were off for ten days, come what might. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, we didn’t read all the fine-type 
limitations on the back of our permit, qualifying our sailing 
authorization to days of good visibility. The next morning was 
more of the same dreary fog, but we decided to push out into it 
and trust to our ‘‘navigation.’’ Lacking parallel rulers or a pro- 
tractor, we used two good square (we hoped!) penny postals and 
lined a course from Bass to Winter Harbor. With the motor 
throttled down to half speed, we sighted the black spar at the 
harbor’s mouth and, using it as our reference point, headed into 
the open water. Our first leg was the toughest — to another 
buoy, silent and difficult to see. We nearly missed but found it 
slightly to starboard. By that time we had our log spinning 
astern and a better idea about steering by compass. Next ob- 
jective was a can, offshore from a land bell at Bass Harbor 
Head. As we neared it, the outline of another sail boat — a big 
yawl — loomed up in the mist like a specter and then eerily dis- 
appeared to port. A moment later our patent log whirled madly 
and a finny black back knifed the water. A shark had struck 
at the brass spinner. 

Until we passed the bell beyond Seal Harbor — offshore from 
Acadia National Park — we hit the gongs, nuns and spars ‘‘on 
the nose,”’ with almost unbelievable regularity. Yet all we could 
see was fog — fog that seemed to roll upward from the water’s 
surface and merge into the clouds, from the very crest of each 
wave. The station on the bowsprit was the toughest one, and 
how often we relied on Eleanor’s good eyes first to spot the wee 
speck on the water and clinch our compass direction to give us a 
starting point for the next leg. Our view of the islands nearby 
was practically nil. Occasionally one glimpsed a dark line on the 
horizon when the mist cleared for a moment; more often all we 
saw was a layer of foam on the water, churned by waves break- 
ing on reefs that were shown to be nearby on the charts we fol- 
lowed, foam from breakers we could hear but which we couldn’t 
see. It would have been maddening except that often the very 
nearness of a surface reef was some assurance that we were mid- 
way on a three-mile course, and that the beacon we aimed for 
was straight ahead. 

The principal points in our favor, of course, were that the 
compass was good, its deviation was less than two degrees at the 
maximum point, that we had been warned about tides and cur- 
rents, that we were lucky to have large scale charts and that 
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“Our charter, an Alden designed 34-foot 
yawl, exceeded our fondest expectations” 


there were numerous navigational aids. That day we belittled 
our “sailing’’ cruise as we nosed through the mist, motor purring 


at low speed. But we were glad indeed for the auxiliary, other- - 


wise, we’d have been marooned at Bass Harbor for at least an- 
other day. We wanted a new horizon, and found several gray 
ones before we were through! 

The first outcropping of overconfidence came as we neared the 
bell opposite Acadia National Park. Harry, then navigator, had 
gone below, and charted a course nearly due north toward Bar 
Harbor, reasoning that we’d have fashionable country to explore 
ashore. Accordingly, we took our direction and chugged north- 
ward. Only then, and after we’d gone more than a mile, did we 
reflect on the rather hurried discussion which took place when 
we passed the Acadia bell. After a look at the chart, I became 
skeptical about the idea of a basic shift from our original course 
to Winter Harbor across the bay. From our talk I had mis- 
understood about the direction change. On the chart, the harbor 
itself didn’t look too protected, and the more I thought about it 
the less I liked it. Harry was good natured about the veto, and 
we circled 180° and headed back to the bell we had left. 

It was the luckiest thing in the world that we did. Three days 
later, and in clear weather, we sailed past Bar Harbor for the 
view. The bell for which we had been heading had been removed! 
The return to Acadia bell was pleasantly routine. Our reversal 
had been accurate and we heard its reassuring clank as we set 
course for the next marker on the line to 
Winter Harbor; a whistling buoy, E by S. 
But a sound much less reassuring disturbed 
our trip. The motor had lost its purr. It 
coughed sputteringly and refused to run 
except with the spark advanced 4ll the way. 
It lasted until we reached the whistling 
buoy, and we were then glad to be green 
enough to disregard regulations, and to. tie 
onto the channel marker which was our one 
stationary reference point in the fog, in deep 
water. With Harry on the bowsprit, we 
moved in close enough for him to run the 
fag end of the anchor rode through a ring 
and whirl a double half hitch. In retrospect 
we realized that a more efficient arrange- 


ment would have been to have brought the CAMOEN 
bitter end back on board so that it could 
have been let go from on deck. But we were sh 
glad to have caught a mooring, even in so 4 
amateur a fashion. Gann V . 
bys 
Penobscot and Frenchman’s g 


Bays — a yachtsman’s paradise af 
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It was no treat to crawl through the cubbyhole in 
the hot and gas-fumey engine compartment. Again 
luck was with us; the motor fault was an obvious, not 
a hidden one. A spring cap, unthreaded and without 
catch or fastener, had jiggled off the top of the car- 
buretor. Problem: find the cap. We envisioned a wax 
paper cover, tied on with string, if need be. The bilge 
had a top layer of oil slicks, the cap was below the 
water surface, wedged under the motor supports. For- 

. tunately, Harry was able to fish out the cap with a 
stove top rail. In no time the carburetor was hay- 
wired back together and the engine sounded sweet 
once more. There are unconfirmed rumors of two lost 
luncheons as a result of the motor fumes but these 

_ Were minor casualties in comparison to rejuvenation 
of the motor. 

In a slow, rolling sea we inched the yawl up to the 
buoy, cautious because of our white hull and in-defer- 
ence to Harry’s precarious position as he crouched on 
the bowsprit. Wrestling with the double half hitch 
proved futile, so we hacked off the line with the 

butcher knife, leaving a landlubber telltale dangling in the wind. 

Bidding farewell to the monotonous worrompf-worrompf of the 

whistle, we laid our course for the next bell. 

From the chart, we knew in advance that we should pass closé 
by reefs to port. We were soon aware of how near we were as we 
churned through the foamy backwash of the breakers, the roar 
of which we could hear plainly. The second reef was even within 
the circle of fog visibility. It was reassuring because it clinched 
our being on course, and terrifying because of the realization of 
what those naked rocks could do to a wooden hull. We made up 
our minds that if we erred in direction we would err to star- 
board, just as previously that same day we had given marine 
hazards a respectful distance. But we always tried to point back 
a@ compensating amount so that we could feel sure of our 
direction. 

Disturbing it was, then, to eas the next bell somewhat to 
starboard and to have to change course to hit it. The distance 
was not great or we would have missed its faint clanking. We 
chalked it up to our “ postcard-parallel” navigation, and headed 
into the approach of well-protected Winter Harbor. The fog had 
not lifted and, when we were lucky enough to find the entrance 
spar and a can marker, we decided to leave well enough alone, to 
forget the refinements of seeking the perfect anchorage and to 
edge along the shoreline, dimly discernible through the mist, and 
drop anchor in Sand Cove which was the biggest and nearest 
land indentation. As soon as Harry’s lead found a 20- to 30-foot 
depth (it was near low water) we let go the big anchor. Then, to 
(Continued on page 106) 
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When a fleet of twenty-eight seagoing auxiliary yachts is on patrol over a period of two years, summer and winter, 





during which almost every conceivable condition of wind and sea is encountered, some things are almost sure to crack 


A SEAGOING TESTING LABORATORY 


Year Around Operation in the Offshore Sailing Patrol 


Yield Some Design and Constructional Suggestions 


a By GILBERT DUNHAM, Chief Boatswain, USCGR 


(The offshore sailing patrol which the Coast Guard has main- 
tained on the Atlantic coast since the first months of the war has, in 
many respects, proven to be an excellent seagoing testing laboratory. 
The vessels which make up the patrol are moderate sized auxiliary 
yachts which have kept the sea twelve months of the year, fair 
weather and foul. Their performance has exceeded the hopes of their 
crews and their designers and builders, yet their logs reveal that in 
the design and construction of the average yacht there is room for 
improvement in so far as certain items of gear and equipment are 
concerned. 

The author, an experienced yacht builder, has been Maintenance 
Officer of the Third Naval District’s sailing patrol since a short 
time after its inception. In this, his first article on the subject, 
he describes some of the maintenance problems. — Ep.) 


HIS ARTICLE is not intended to be a scientific treatise 

on naval architecture or boatbuilding. Its aim is to 

describe what happens to modern sailing craft when they 
are really ‘‘put over the jumps,” and to pass on a few conclu- 
sions which have been reached as a result of the patrol’s opera- 
tions to date. 

Incidentally, it is not my intention to indulge in wholesale 
criticism where there has been so much to prajse, but some 
specific faults should be noted. We once had to cut a water 
tank in two pieces to get it out of a boat. Also, we had to re- 
design nine out of ten smokepipe installations to make them 
draw, take the entire manifold off one engine to clean the car- 


buretor, and remove a drip pan because it was so low in the 
hull that it filled regularly with bilge water. It was also necessary 
to put gate valves in some of the exhaust lines to keep sea water 
out of the engines, to relocate gas vents to keep it out of tanks 
and also to reinforce the rudders on half the fleet so they’d 
stand the gaff. I could go on indefinitely. The point is that it 
needn’t have been necessary to do any of these things. 

When a fleet of twenty-eight seagoing auxiliary yachts is 
mustered and sent to sea on patrol after patrol over a period 
of two years, when almost every conceivable condition of wind 
and sea is encountered during winter arid summer, some things 
are almost sure to crack. If they’re not good, they’ll crack; if they 
are good, they will stand out as shining examples. Every boat 
and every man in the fleet has managed to get back to port; 
not always to the home base, but somewhere, and pretty much 
in one piece. Of course, the chief credit for this goes to the men 
who sailed the boats, yet I don’t believe a finer tribute can be 
paid to their designers and builders. 

Naturally, there has been trouble. Theories regarding methods 
of construction, ideas about rigs or arrangements and installa- 
tions have been proved and disproved. For the most part, how- 
ever, these troubles have been caused through lack of careful 
planning and attention to detail. But probably the greatest 
lesson to come out of the whole experience is that the simple 
things are apt to be the best. What I’m trying to do is to pass 
on something of what we’ve learned to boat owners, to those who 
will want to buy boats after the war and to those designers and 
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builders who are interested in learning how their creations stood 
up under severe conditions. 
After the war there probably won’t be many of us who’ll be 
able to afford the maintenance of large yachts complete with paid 
crews. The fact that we’ll be doing most of our own work doesn’t 
worry me a bit as I know that it isn’t really necessary to be a 
slave to a boat in order to enjoy her. There can be a lot less 
sweating and plenty of sailing if more time and attention is de- 
voted to the details of planning. This applies to interior arrange- 
ments, yet it also relates to the construction of decks and deck 





A practical flashlight rack 


structures in addition to other more or less relevant subjects. 
Most particularly, it applies to the choice and planning of the 
installations of numerous necessary auxiliaries and items of 
equipment. I say necessary only in deference to the well known 
American way of life, including wives. 

To begin with, there is, or should be, a proper place for every- 
thing to be found aboard a boat. This may seem elementary but 
then, if it is, why have we so many boats that are sloppy both 
below and on deck? I don’t mean that they are sloppy in the 
usual sense. They might present a fairly neat appearance to a 
casual observer but actually everything on board is in the wrong 
place. If you want a flashlight in a hurry, it may be necessary 
to reach to the very back of some drawer in the forward state- 
room, through a tangle of socks, sun glasses and bathing trunks, 
‘with maybe a mouth organ or,a handy billy thrown in to make 
it easy. And, when you finally fish it out, it won’t work! 

The best place to keep a flashlight is to have three of them 
in a rack, handy to the companionway, within easy reach from 
inside or out. The rack can be a simple cleat-like affair with 
three holes for the lights. There’s no point in dwelling on the 
subject because the flahlight is only one of a hundred different 
thing and, after all, it boils down to a matter of careful arrange- 
ment, with a little use of the old bean. It’s well to remember 
that, if your boat is planned with forethought, the actual physi- 
cal work of handling and upkeep can be cut in half. 

To get down to something a bit more specific, let’s take a look 
at the bilge. This may be the most uninteresting part of the boat. 
It’s something you hate to think about because you know it’s 
probably a hell hole, and your conscience troubles you. With the 
vessels in the patrol, bilges have been one of our most aggravat- 
ing headaches. We’re having considerable trouble with one right 
now. This particular boat has a large amount of inside ballast. 
The pigs are heavy and awkward to handle and some of them 
are shaped to conform to the hull contours. In some parts of the 
bilge they can’t be removed without first taking out the water 
piping. Pretty soon, though, the job will have to be done, and 
it’s one I don’t relish. If you’ve ever had to clean the gurry and 
chips and grease from the “cellar” of one of our beautiful, 
glistening, thoroughbreds of the sea, after you’ve finally opened 
one of the 12’ x 36” hatches after breaking off the lifting ring 
and splitting the 12’ end with the big screwdriver in the process, 
and seen a truly intricate pattern of pipes of all sizes, wires, 
C-O-Two nozzles and maybe the end of a water tank or an 
electric bilge pump, you'll find it’s discouraging, to say the 
least. Come to think of it, there might be a rusty engine down 
there, too, with all its roots. . 
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In considering anything except, perhaps, an out-and-out ocean 
racing machine, it’s my opinion that some speed might be 
sacrificed to gain an open, accessible bilge that can be kept 
clean without too much effort, and so avoid anything that looks 
like a modern, mechanical version of the Black Hole of Caicutta. 
It might mean that the center of gravity will be a bit higher, and 
there goes a little sail cartying power, but what of it? After all, 
everything’s a compromige of one kind or another. 

To begin, the cabin floor or sole or whatever you usually call 
it could have many more openings than is the general custom. 
That doesn’t mean it should be made up entirely of hatches, but 
almost the entire floor, aside from the needed hatches, might well 
be in units or sections, fastened with screws to the ’thwartship 
supporting beams. The screws, which will have to be removed 
from time to time, can be flat or oval headed and should be 
countersunk only to the extent of being flush with the floor. 
I don’t see the point in covering everything so that it won’t 
show, particularly functional things. Limber holes, generally, 
should be larger; if the entire bilge is readily accessible, the 
limber chain can be omitted. If water tanks must be located in 
the bilge, chains should be-run under them and equipped with 
springs at one end, but be sure that they can be reached from 
either end of the tank or tanks, as springs don’t last forever. 

Bilge tanks can be installed so they won’t be too much of a 
curse. The first consideration should be that they are small 
enough for removal, not only from the bilge but also from the 
cabin. Believe it or not, we have ha@l cases where it couldn’t be 
done without dismantling interior paneling or enlarging deck 
hatches or, as I mentioned before, cutting the tank in two. 
Another thing to consider is that the floor beams over the tank 
should be installed in sections or with joints, so that the middle 
parts can be lifted out. 

For several reasons it has been necessary for us to take out a 
considerable number of these bilge tanks. I am referring to those 
which are too light in weight for their size or are not fitted with 
enough baffle plates. In time, the weight of water sloshing about 
starts to do its job. One by one, rivets begin to go where the 
baffles are attached. The top or sides of the tank finally pull 
away from the baffles, the tank loses its shape and starts to leak 
through the rivet holes. The final act comes on quickly there- 
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Installation of tank fill pipes 
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after and brings forth some fine language from the crew. The 
answer to this one is a cinch. Go to a good man and insist-on 
heavy, well made tanks. Cutting cost on such an item just 
doesn’t pay. All of which brings up a subject I’d love to dwell 
on, but won’t, except to say that if cost is much of a factor, and 
it probably is, buy a smaller boat than you think you might be 
able to swing but make her a good one. You'll be lots happier, 
the upkeep will be surprisingly lower and you'll have a free 
mind to enjoy her. - 

Other reasons for taking out tanks are to inspect and clean 
bilges and to take up on keel bolts, which should be done 
occasionally, assuming of course that your boat has a keel and 
you’re not one of those ‘‘one foot ‘in the boat and one on the 
bottom”’ sailors. If there are enough handhole plates, periodic 
cleaning can be accomplished readily without removing the 
tanks. Tanks should not rest directly on oak floor timbers or 
frames but might better lie on soft wood sleepers or, perhaps 
better still, on felt strips laid over the sleepers and tacked down 
the sides. Vent pipes should be larger than may seem necessary. 
This is to prevent the building up of pressure during filling. Some 
docks are equipped with sizable water hoses which carry lots of 
pressure. If the nozzle happens to be a good tight fit in the fill 
pipe and the vent is on the small side, something expensive may 
happen. Always remember that there is considerable air in the 
tanks before you start putting water into them! 

Tank fill pipes for both gas and water have given trouble 
in some cases. They are usually installed vertically from the 
deck to the tank top and the pipe is apt to be heavy and rigid. 
Considering the fact that hulls are more or less flexible, it’s 
easy to see what may happen where the pipe enters the tank top. 
The constanf movement and stress at this point is just too much, 
so, after a while the pipe tears out. After the war, there should 
be good, flexible pipe available. For the water tanks, a short 
section ought to be enough but for gas tanks the average pipe is 
pretty short and I think it should be all flexible. Flush deck fill 
plates almost invariably leak and I hope manufacturers will 
make an effort to develop something that won’t. 

Aside from the fact that each tank should have an individual 
shut-off valve which can be reached easily, there’s only one 
other thing I should like to say about them. In a good proportion 
of cruising boats I wouldn’t have them — that is, in the bilge. 
To be sure, it’s pretty hard to find a more logical place in some 
boats, but there are plenty of others where the seeming sacrifice 
of needed space above the cabin floor may, in time, be consid- 
ered wise. In some interiors, there is considerable room available 
under transoms or berths. This area isn’t really much good for 
general stowage anyway as it’s too damp. In other cases, it 
might be worth while to assign sufficient space amidships, or 
nearly so, for these tanks. If cleverly utilized, the loss of such 
space for other purposes will scarcely be missed nor will the 
installation be noticeable. 

The present day use of engines in sail boats seems to hold 
definite advantages. If the engine runs when it’s supposed to 
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(and modern engines almost always do), we jolly well know that 
our penance will be lighter in the long run. And there are quite a 
few little precautions which, if observed, can help the situation. 
One of them, perhaps the most important, is to keep the power 
plant reasonably dry. Keeping it clean isn’t a bad idea, either! 

As with tanks, it is essential that it be possible to remove a 
motor without resorting to the use of a two handed saw. In 
the average cramped engine room, there just isn’t enough room 
for a man to work. If there’s a hatch above the engine, all right, 
if it’s big enough and tight enough. If it happens to be the flush 
type, be sure there is a large gutter installed underneath with 
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Such an engine hatch will not leak 


equally large scuppers to carry off leakage. This isn’t the best 
type of hatch under all conditions. If you have to raise one when 


’ the weather is bad, the poor old engine just gets another duck- 


ing. But it does, of course, have certain obvious advantages. 
With other kinds of hatches, the gutter and scupper idea is still 
mighty good insurance. 

Although I have no desire to write a complete treatise on 
engine installations, I would like to discuss a few of the things 
which have given us the most trouble. For the first six or eight 
months, the chief difficulty was with water — both rain and 
spray — getting onto engines, generators and wiring through 
leaking decks and hatches. This was finally overcome to a large 
extent by obvious methods. But there were several instances 
where engines were so low in the hulls that it was.almost impos- 
sible to prevent bilge water from sloshing all over them. It’s no 
cinch to correct this kind of a problem and, in one or two boats, 
we still have not been able to overcome it. In one, we actually 
moved the engine to a drier place — into a stateroom, in fact, 
where it was covered with a box. The box can be removed in 
about 30 seconds and incidentally forms a good table. Air intake 
and outlet ducts lead to it, so there’s no odor in the stateroom. 
All in all, this has proved to be one of the most satisfactory ar- 
rangements we have. 

In some cases there were no pans under the engines. In others 
there were pans but it was almost impossible to clean them, due 
to the lack of space or to the way in which they were designed. 
With almost all of the boats there’s no way to get at the bilge 
under the engines for cleaning. In one boat, the engine is turned 
around backwards and the propeller is operated through a belt 
drive. The motor is pushed far aft with the shaft running aft 
directly under it. The worst part of this is that the inside stuffing 
box is also directly under the engine. Needless to say, taking up 
on that stuffing box or repacking it is more of a job than should 
ever be necessary. In several cases, exhaust lines were laid out in 
such a way that at times they took in sea water all the way to 
the engine. In other installations, the flywheels of motors were 
so close to the bulkheads that it was impossible to crank them by 
hand. Gas tank vents have not, in some instances, beer carried 
above deck and when they have, they’ve often been too low. 

The aforementioned sins and omissions do not cover every- 
thing by a long shot, but they touch on the worst offenders. 
The solutions to such problems shouldn’t be too difficult if you 
are willing to make some sacrifice, although I shouldn’t use the 
word “‘sacrifice.” It really is a matter of making a few conces- 
sions to common sense. It adds up to the fact that you can’t put 
accommodations for six persons in a boat that has living space 
for only four. At least you can’t and get away with it. Clever 
designing can accomplish wonders up to a certain point. Beyond 
that, you’re asking for trouble. 

(Continued on page 106) 














A ship of the period of the ‘‘San Pedro de Alcantara,” a three-decker which in 1815 was serving as a troop 
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transport and supply ship for the Spanish fleet ranging up and down the coast of rebellious Venezuela 


TREASURE OF THE “SAN PEDRO DE ALCANTARA” 


The Quest for One of the World’s Greatest Unrecovered Hoards 


By CARLOS HANKS 


HE BRIG Nellie Gray, Captain Scandella, 
sailed from Providence, Rhode Island, back 
in 1871, on one of the most mysterious treas- 
ure hunts ever organized in this country — 
and one that, thus far, has been little chron- 
icled by the avid writers of treasure lore. 
The Nellie Gray sailed under cover of night, and in darkness 

has lain ever since the story of how a group of Rhode Island 

men, including merchants, manufacturers and that noted Civil 

War soldier, General Ambrose E. Burnside, made a bold attempt 

to secure one of the world’s great unrecovered hoards, the 

treasure of the Spanish ship-of-the-line San Pedro de Alcantara. 

Here is that story based. on authentic documents, many of them 

office records of the syndicate formed to back the treasure hunt. 
The San Pedro de Alcantara was a three-decker acting, in the 

spring of 1815, as a troop transport and supply ship for a fleet 
ranging up and down the coast of rebellious Venezuela. One 

June night, while lying off Margarita Island, about twelve miles 

from the mainland, the big, bluff-bowed trooper blew up. The 

roar of the explosion delighted the ears of certain ragged rebels, 
licking their wounds in the woods of the island where a landing 
force from the ship had defeated them a few days before. 

Vomiting flame to the tropic stars, the San Pedro de Alcantara 
briefly painted the night with a fiery backdrop, while around 
her floated the bodies of 1,000 Spanish soldiers, sailors and 
priests, together with those of refugee dons and sefioras of the 

Loyalist regime of Venezuela. Then all that was left of the 

mighty ship sank beneath the warm waters of the Gulf of 

Cumana and settled gently into the sand. A few survivors 

reached shore. 

On board the ship, stored in strong rooms located above and 
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abaft the magazine, was the worth of at least $3,000,000 in 
silver to pay His Most Christian Majesty’s troops; in the gold 
doubloons and plate of noble families of Caracas; in the altar — 
vessels and hoarded riches of cathedrals; in the loot of the four 
sacked rebel cities of Asuncion, Norte, Pompatar and Por-la- 
Mar. The War of Liberation, went on and the Spanish rule was 
broken. And the treasure of the San Pedro de Alcantara became 
a legend of the Spanish Main. 

The foc’s’les of Yankee ships heard the tale. The rumor of it 
went up and down the Atlantic seaboard and into the counting 
rooms of American shipping firms, where humble clerks dreamed 
golden dreams, and ruined good goose quills reckoning the 
amount of the sunken treasure. Their employers also reckoned 
the riches — and the chances. 

That the San Pedro’s treasure was no myth was proved a year 
after she sank. It was in 1816 that a Captain Goodrich, of 
Newburyport, a skipper who had a flair for inventions, went 
down to the scene in his own ship and, with a wooden diving 
bell he made himself, managed to recover some $30,000 in 
silver. Other attempts followed. A Baltimore company tried for 
the treasure in 1845, but the diving equipment of that period 
was unsafe and inadequate for prolonged exploratory periods 
below, so the astute Captain Goodrich had no successors who 
came away from the scene enriched — for a time, at least. 

But the lure of the treasure was strong. Here was no old 
wives’ tale of a buried chest haunted by the ghost of Captain 
Kidd. Here was a treasure far greater than any of which Kidd 
dreamed, and its location was known; not only known but in 
1858 a diver named David Agnew charted the location of the 
wreck for an American company. His map, which is reproduced 
with this article, shows distances and soundings. According to it, 
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the San Pedro de Alcantara lay — and her clean-picked bones 
probably still lie — twelve miles off the mainland of Venezuela, 
east of La Guaira, and in the curving arm of a crescent-shaped 
group of islands jutting into the Caribbean. 

Four miles southeast is Cochee Island. (A note on the back of 
the map says, “To find the wreck of the San Pedro, go to Sefior 
Crostoma Luma, Pilot, Cochee Island.”’) Directly east is Salina 
Island. Five miles to the northeast is a pearl bed and Mango 
Point of Margarita Island, and La Perla Island is six miles 
northwest. This map was used by the Providence company. 

This company was no fly-by-night organization of romantic 
souls. It was composed of hard-headed business men engaged 
in the submarine wrecking business. The American Submarine 
Company was organized in 1869 and had an office at 11 Wall 
Street, New York City, with main offices in Providence. Its 
officials, at the time the decision was made to take a flier in 
sunken treasure, were: President, General Ambrose E. Burn- 
side; vice president, William M. Bailey; secretary and treas- 
urer, Henry Waterman, all three Rhode Islanders of consid- 
erable standing and financial substance. 

On the back of the treasure chart made by diver Agnew is 
the following statement, written on foolscap and pasted to the 
map: “This chart of the wreck of the San Pedro, and of the 
soundings made around her, was made by David Agnew, Diver, 
who made a thorough and accurate survey of the wreck, ex- 
tending over a period of several weeks’ time, and it may be de- 
pended upon for accuracy in every particular: — New York, 
1867: — Thomas F. Wells.” 

It was this Thomas F. Wells who, on January 9th, 1871, sold 
to the American Submarine Company for $2,000 cash, a con- 
tract obtained from the Venezuelan government by one of its 
own citizens, Sefior Florentino Ribas, and by him transferred 
to Wells for 1,500 shares of the Submarine Company stock. 
To get a clear field to work at the wreck, the company had to 
buy up a grant made by the previous Venezuelan administra- 
tion to the Neptune Submarine Company, of New York. Those 
were explosive years in Venezuela, with revolts flaring at fre- 
quent and unpredictable intervals, so no company bent on ex- 
ploiting a treasure wreck could afford to leave any contracts 
lying around without use for any length of time. 

The Ribas contract-under which the company operated spe- 
cified that the Venezuelan government’s share of all ‘‘mate- 
rials’ taken from the San Pedro was to be 7 per cent. The 
contract also gave the government the right to have a fiscal 
agent on board during operations, and specified that the work 
must start within eight months. Cessation of work for six 
months invalidated the contract. In the contract purchased 
from the Neptune Company, there appears the name of Carlos 
Scandella, he who later sailed from Providence as master of the 
treasure hunting brig Nellie Gray. 

Outfitting a treasure-hunting expedition costs money. On 
January 26th, 1871, the stockholders of the American Sub- 
marine Company authorized the sale of 15,000 shares of stock 
at $1.00 a share “‘to parties who will loan to said company 
sums of money equal to the number of shares so purchased on 
the notes of the company payable one year from the date thereof 
with interest at 20 per cent per annum.” Money thus raised was 
to be used, it was guardedly stated, ‘‘for the prosecution of 
exploration in the waters of Venezuela.” 

The work of fitting out the expedition and superintending 
operations at the scene of the wreck was entrusted to George W. 
Fuller, a civil engineer of Norwich, Conn., an adventurous soul 
and the inventor of a diving apparatus in which the U. S. 
- Navy had found some merit. Fuller, in letters to the company, 
figured that he needed three divers at $200 a month each and 
three at $150; three tenders at $150 and three engineers at the 
same monthly salary, plus twelve hands at $100 each. He ap- 
parently. got them, for records and ‘payrolls of the company 
indicate a working force of about that size. 

He also said he required two hoisting engines, a steam pump 
and a sand pump, excavators, lines, blocks, patent submarine 


All that was left of the mighty ship sank beneath the warm waters of 
the Gulf of Cumana and settled gently into the sand 
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lanterns, winches, diving boats, kedge anchors, a “galvanic 
battery” and a good many other things. He advocated buying 
a ship instead of chartering one, which advice was followed. 
In fact, the company bought two brigs, the Nellie Gray and the 
Mary E. Gage. All told, it apparently cost $20,500 to outfit the 
expedition, with monthly wages for 23 men figured at $1,300. 

The crew included the superintendent, captain, mate, cook, 
steward, engineer and machinist, a man to take care of the 
diving equipment, four first class divers, two seamen to learn 
diving and ten able seamen. The captain of the Nellie Gray was 
Carlos Scandella and the mate’s name was Demarest. For 
financial agent, or supercargo, the company picked William M. 
Greene, a descendant of General Nathanael Greene and a 
Rhode Island native, who had spent nine years in Chile in 
copper mining. 

At last, in the late summer of 1871, the expedition sailed. 
The Nellie Gray came into Providence late one afternoon, and 
the next morning she was gone. On the following day the com- 
pany’s other brig, the Mary E. Gage, came and went in the same 
unobtrusive fashion; both arrived off La Guaira where the 
government’s fiscal agent went on board the Nellie Gray to 
proceed to the scene of operations and be sure that the govern- 
ment got its stipulated 7 per cent. 

It was not hard to find the location of the wreck, thanks to 
Agnew’s accurate chart. Both brigs anchored, divers went over- 
side, and the blackened prow of a ship was soon discovered on 
the white sand of the bottom. The work of getting at the treas- 
ure began at once, for it was easy to determine that they had 
found the San Pedro. For more than a year, the wreck was ex- 
plored, torn apart and much of its contents brought to the 
surface. At least one shipment of doubloons is known to have 
reached Providence. Were there others? 

The total of $3,000,000 was a: conservative estimate of the 
wealth on board the San Pedro de Alcantara when she blew up, 
authorities on the treasure seemed to agree. There were a few 
men, living in Venezuela at the time of the Nellie Gray’s arrival, 
who professed that, as boys wandering about a city’s waterfront 
in Spain, they had seen the treasure loaded. 

It was inevitable that this treasure should have been scattered 
by the explosion that wrecked the ship. When the divers went 
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below, they found ample proof of the force of the magazine 
blast. They found the sternpost and 25 feet of her keel in one 
piece over 200 feet astern of the rest of the wreck, and Spanish 
doubloons had been driven into the wood of the keel. The rest 
of the wreck was bare to the ballast for a distance of some 30 
feet. Forward, there was considerable loose coin but, as all the 
treasure was known to have been stored aft, it was decided that 
it must have been blown into the air and then settled down 
into the hull with other wreckage. 

For more than a year, the operating crew of the American 
Submarine Company worked above the wreck and then one 
day the Nellie Gray weighed anchor and headed for Providence, 
with the Mary Gage-right behind her. Shortly before this event, 
however, Mr. Fuller sent north a letter written in a tone sur- 
prisingly different from the somewhat optimistic reports that 
had gone before. This letter, sent to Providence, was addressed 
“To the Finance Committee and Stockholders generally”’ and 
began with the rhetorical question: 

“Where is the treasure supposed to have been sunk in the 
San Pedro?” : 

He then proceeded to answer his own question by stating 
that, in his opinion “‘a very large sum of money must have been 
blown from the wreck astern and off both quarters,’”’ and says 
that this is partly proved by the fact that “we have found 
money over a large extent of ground, and at a distance of over 
750 feet from the wreck.” 

Mr. Fuller continued: 

“T will not attempt to prove that there were several million 
dollars lost in her, but I can prove beyond a doubt that it must 
have taken many thousands to strew the ground with dollars, 
even as scattering as we have found them . . . and we are 
thus forced to the conclusion that what has not yet been found 
by the several methods employed is still lying in the sand.” 

He went on to say that, in Venezuela the opinion prevailed 
that the expedition had made a big haul and was attempting to 
play the country ‘‘a Yankee trick.’”’ And he recounted how, 
when the Mary Gage, which had acted as supply ship and a 
floating base for any equipment repairs needed, had gone from 
La Guaira to St. Thomas to get a part for the sand pump, she 
had been shadowed all the way by a government vessel. 
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He represented General Arterga, ‘‘our old fiscal agent,” as 
being much downcast at the results of the search but men- 
tioned that “‘Mr. Demarest, our able mate, drew up an article 
and caused it to be signed by all the divers, expressing their 
faith in the wreck.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Fuller hoped ‘‘that the reasons for the 
stoppage of active operations for a while, at least, and the mode 
of doing so, may meet with your approval, and that you will 
at once avail yourself of the opportunity now presented to 
direct the future actions of our working element, according to 
circumstances as they now exist at home and for the best in- 
terests of all.” 

Mr. Fuller’s first report to his employers, dated November 
26th, 1871, indicates he did not sail in the Nellie Gray when she 
left Providence. He departed later for the scene of operations, 
reaching Venezuela by packet from Barbados and the Mary 


- Gage ran in to take him to the Bay of Cumana. He said he found 


the ship’s company on board the Gray bordering on mutiny, 
when he boarded that brig November 5th, and that the trouble 
was no pay and poor food. 

He said, “it seems that not a man has received a dollar 
since he left Providence, of the one-sixth due him on board. 

“Mr. Greene, the supercargo, has been so poorly provided 
with funds that Captain Scandella borrowed $130 or more from 
Mr. Demarest, the mate, to purchase fresh provisions with. I 
am satisfied the brig has been poorly provided with fresh meat. 
Salt beef has been the only meat on the table three times a day 
for a long time and this, with the lack of money to buy with, 
and none to give the men, started a general growl against the 
company for allowing Mr. Greene to come out here with no 
funds. 

“The Captain was absent much of the time on business, and 
had it not been for the presence of Mr. Greene I do not know 
what the consequences would have been. The Company has no 
credit here in this country, and the $1,000 gold in Trinidad has 
not been drawn yet, in fact, no.notice of its being there was got 
here until a short time ago, so bad is the mail communication. 

“Having found matters in this state, my first effort was to 
set things to right by reporting that we had ample means in 
the treasury at home to pay off all demands and to run the 
concern some months, even if we did not get a dollar from the 
San Pedro: I promised to see that their wages were paid very 
soon and that, in the future, they should have no occasion to 
find fault with provisions or pay. There is now no fault finding 
and there is a hard day’s work being done each day.” 

Having quieted the grumbling, Fuller lost no time in sending 
to the home office proof that the treasure of the San Pedro de 
Alcantara was no waterfront yarn. By a packet schooner he 
started north a small black chest containing $1,200 in silver 
coins and some “‘relicks,” all of which created no small stir when 
the chest reached the members of the board of directors in 
Providence. And while these fondly eyed the coins and “‘rel- 
icks,” with their minds on more to come, the hard-working 
Fuller was leaning over the bulwarks of the Nellie Gray worry- 
ing because the bucket of his dredge was picking up too much 
coral and not enough treasure. . 

Genial old General Arterga, the fiscal agent, smoked endless 
cigars and discoursed in broken English on the “plenty pesos” 
in the San Pedro’s hull, while the work went on. He was one of 
those few who claimed to have seen the big trooper loaded with 
her chests of doubloons in Spain, as a boy. He liked to see the 
dredge bucket bring up its loads of debris and-coral, but the 
sand pump discouraged him. He did not understand the appa- 
ratus and felt depressed that he could not make this ‘‘ foreigner” 
realize hunting for money in the sand was a waste of time. 

Time and again Fuller patiently told him that most of the 
money found had been brought to the surface by the sand 
pump from outside the battered hull, and each time the super- 
intendent would be forced to hear again a story of a pearl diver 

(Continued on page 96) 


The original map which prompted the mysterious expedition from 
Providence, R. |. From the hulk of the ‘‘San Pedro”’ the salvage crew 
hoped to recover $3,000,000 in silver 
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The disastrous fire at the Milwaukee Yacht Club was of unknown origin 


"eM OUNCE OF PREVENTION...” 


Some Basic Considerations in Fire Prevention: 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


carelessness. This being so, it would seem an easy thing to 

prevent many from ever getting started. Undoubtedly the 
prime causes are ignorance and that peculiar human trait which 
makes most of us believe that ‘it can’t happen here.” 

The hazard in the average yacht club is much greater than in a 
home for, in addition to the storage of highly flammable mate- 
rials, such as paints, gasoline, oilskins and sails, there is more 
risk from the careless smoker. These corisiderations apply, of 
course, to the boat yard to an even greater degree, for there you 
find sawdust and shavings being blown about by the wind while a 
blow torch is being wielded (we hope with great care) in the 
immediate vicinity. That there are not more fires must be attrib- 
uted to that divinity who is reputed to watch over children, 
drunks and sailors. 

Let us consider some of the measures proper for the protection 
of clubs and boat yards. First comes, perhaps, good house- 
keeping or cleanliness. In almost every club there must be at 
least one member who knows something about fire; if he were put 
on the house committee and charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that the property was properly provided with fire fighting 
equipment and covered by adequate insurance, it would be a big 
step in the right direction. He should also see that the help, and 
at least some of the members, know how to use the equipment. 
Even so simple a thing as how to ’phone for the fire department 
should be a matter of instruction. Many do not know that it is 
necessary only to call the operator and say: “I want to report a 
fire.” Under the stress of excitement some would be all thumbs 
trying to look up the number, and at a time when every second 
counts. If a fire alarm box is located near the premises, the fact 
should be made known to everyone concerned. 

It should also be his duty to make sure, by inspection at least 
every three months, that members are not storing flammable 


|: IS probably a demonstrable fact that most fires are due to 


materials in their lockers and that oily rags and stacks of old pa- 
pers are not piled under the back stairs. This member, if he took 
his duties seriously, would familiarize himself with the proper 
methods of fighting any type of fire that might threaten the 
club’s property, as well as the latest means of removing fire 
hazards. He might, for example, advise the ladies, who are about 
to buy those new curtains for the lounge, that they have the ma- 
terial flame-proofed before hanging it. 

If your club closes for the winter, thorough inspection of the 
property, including members’ lockers, should be made just before 
the lock is turned. Arrangements should be made for periodical 
inspection during the winter months, the oftener the better, and 
a key should be left with a near neighbor, as well as with the fire 
department. A reliable watchman would be a good investment. 
Non-freezing extinguishers should be placed outside the building 
and their location plainly marked so that even a passing stranger 
could find them if necessary. If locked in a shed, it should be only 
sufficiently difficult to break open so that it would discourage 
small boys. 

The proprietor of a boat yard also would do well to give seri- 
ous consideration to the fire hazard. He should make it his busi- 
ness to see that his property is generously equipped with the 
approved type of extinguishers for the job and that his men know 
how to use them. And he should appoint a reliable man to inspect 
the equipment at regular intervals to make sure that it is in 
operating condition. It may seem silly to hold fire drills but that. 
is the only way that he can be certain that his men know how 
to handle the equipment properly. Usually it will be found that. 
the chief of the local fire department will be glad to come down 
to the yard to supervise and instruct at such a drill. Even if held 
only every six months, a drill of this kind might result in saving 
the property in an emergency. 

If dinghies are stored in one of the club’s sheds, there should be: 
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Above, all that was left of 
two power cruisers after a 
conflagration that swept a 
Neponset boat yard re- 
cently. The owners may take 
some comfort if their boats 
were properly insured 


Les Ordeman 


ample room left so that a fireman could pass with ease. The same 
applies to the yard. Boats stored either outside or under cover 
should be so placed that there will be enough room for firemen 
to reach any part of the property without difficulty. . 

That the buildings and grounds of both club and boat yards 
should be thoroughly and regularly “policed” to remove fire 
hazards seems too obvious to need stating, yet how many can you 
name where this practice prevails. To be sure, the larger. yards 
such as the Elco Works, Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., and 
others, where the management is awake to the risks involved in a 
laissez faire attitude, have instituted the most thorough fire 
fighting methods and provided the best equipment. The type of 
organization supported by the larger yards is, of course, not 
practical for a club or a small yard, but the same care and thought 
can be put on the fire problem in any institution. ‘‘Too little and 
too late” is.a sad epitaph for what was once a going concern. 

The Underwriter’s Laboratories have designated three classes 
of fires. Class “A,” those occurring in ordinary combustible 
materials, such as wood or paper. In fighting such fires, the 
quenching and cooling effect of large quantities of water is in- 
dicated as the best antidote, while the use of a CO, or a 
carbon tetrachloride extinguisher, although effective, may permit 
the fire to smolder and rekindle when the gas blanket has been 
dissipated. 

Class “‘B” fires are those occurring in flammable liquids such 
as paint, gasoline or oil. This type of blaze is best extinguished 
by the smothering effect of foam or carbon dioxide (CO) 
gas which forms a blanket that quickly shuts off the fire’s oxygen 
supply. Carbon tetrachloride is also effective on fires of this 
nature. Water, however, should never be used on class ‘‘ B” fires 
since it tends only to spread the flames. 


The third type of fire is class ‘‘C”’ which occurs only in elec- 


trical equipment. Here the first word of warning is: Do not fight 
this type of fire with an extinguishing agent which will conduct 
electricity. To ignore this warning may cost you your life! The 
second caution is to turn off the current, if possible, before com- 
mencing to fight the fire. A stream of water played on a piece of 
live electrical equipment will act as a conductor to the operator 
and may knock him out or even electrocute him. The proper 
type of extinguisher to use on electrical fire is one of the blanket- 
ing variety such as CO, or carbon tetrachloride. 

The final type of fire (which is not classified by the Under- 
writer’s Laboratories) is called class ‘‘D.” These are fires occur- 
ring in automotive equipment. This class does not concern the 
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club but covers the small truck that most boat yards have for 
doing odd jobs of hauling. For this kind of fire the carbon tetra- 
chloride type of extinguisher is indicated, while the CO, is 
also effective but, owing to its size, is not generally carried. If the 
fire should occur while the truck is in the-yard, it would be proper 
to use both types of extinguisher on it. For class ‘‘D”’ fires, do 
not use water except on upholstery or on canvas tops, since it 
tends only to spread the flames. 

Remember always that, due to the presence of the gases of 
combustion and the exhaustion of the oxygen in the air, it is 
dangerous to enter a confined space where a fire has occurred. 


Left, the remains of four 
boathouses and four cruis- 
ers after a fire that gutted 
the Portland Yacht Club. 
Below, four motors are all 
that are left of as many 
boats after this fire 


Leslie Jones 
The odor from carbon tetrachloride is such that the operator is 
warned of its presence but CO, is odorless. Either of these 
gases tends to dilute the oxygen content of the air and may 
create a condition where it is insufficient to-support human life. 
It is, therefore, extremely important to ventilate thoroughly all 
spaces where a fire may have occurred before they are reéntered. 

Basically, there are three ways to extinguish a fire: cool it, 
smother it or remove the source. Generally speaking, class “A”’ 
fires respond to the first method. Drenching a burning wooden 
structure with water reduces its temperature below the kindling 
point. Class ‘‘B” fires require the use of a smothering agent to 
shut off the supply of oxygen. Here is where foam, CQ: or 
carbon tetrachloride is indicated. Frequently this type of fire 
may be controlled by removing the material. For example, a 
blazing stove may be thrown overboard or a leaking petcock 
may be closed. Class ‘‘C” fires respond to the second and third 
treatments; smother them and shut off the current. Smothering 
is also indicated in class ‘‘D”’ fires. 

Technically, fire occurs when a given material is heated to its 
kindling point in the presence of oxygen. Hence there are three 
factors, material, heat and oxygen, each of which must be 
present to support combustion. If one of these factors is elimi- 
nated the fire will go out. It’s as simple as that. 

For protection of a club or a boat yard there should, of course, 
be an adequate supply of water and enough valves and fire hose, 
properly located, to cover any part of the building. The hose 
should be inspected at regular intervals, preferably by a member 
of the local fire department, to be sure that it is in good order. 
It is recommended that the hose be reloaded. on its rack or reel 
once a month to prevent the formation of permanent creases. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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CRUISING THE INLAND WATERWAY 


Part | —From St. Augustine to Elizabeth City 


By EGBERT N. BOWYER 


HEN I agreed to take. Aquarius, a Mat- 
thews sailer, from Sarasota, Florida, to 
Clinton, Connecticut, I wrote my sister 
Heloise informing her of my plans. Before 
I had thought my letter could reach her, 
I received this telegram: ‘‘Can I go? I 
could join you at St. Augustine, Bruns- 
wick or Savannah. Please advise at once.” 

- I immediately wrote her, acquainting her with the fact that 
Aquarius was only 26 feet long, with a beam of 81% feet; that 
accommodations would be cramped; that some of the ‘‘shel- 
tered inland waterways” can kick up such a sea as turns the 
Gulf or the Atlantic green with envy; but that, if she still 
wanted to make the cruise, I’d be glad to have her join me. 
(By the way, Heloise is a first rate cook.) 

While this was her first cruise in a small boat, Heloise took 
' to sailoring with unbounded enthusiasm and, by the time we 
had cruised from St. Augustine to Holly Point, North Carolina, 
which lies on the eastern shore of Goose Creek about a mile 
south of the Pamlico River, she was taking an occasional trick 
at the tiller. I had sent her below to close the ports and stow 
things in preparation’for what promised to be a ‘‘dusty”’ 
crossing of a portion of Pamlico Sound. Her log furnishes an 
interesting summary: ‘‘Spent three and a half hours in Pamlico 
Sound, 22 miles. Tried to get: a camera shot of bow of boat 
driving into a head sea. First green water over the bow. Looking 
through the portholes was like going down in a diving bell.” 

While our trip across the Sound had been rough, our anchor- 
age for the night was well chosen and as I went to sleep I could 
hear the wind singing in the rigging and the soft slap of tiny 
wavelets against the planking. The wind freshened during the 
night and the rigging was singing a melancholy song when I 
awakened. The song continued as we weighed anchor and got 
under way. Rounding Fulford Point and setting a course of 
NExE\E for the light off Wade Point, nearly three miles 
away on the other side of the Pamlico River, we came out from 
under the lee of Goose Creek Island. ‘‘ Half a gale” or ‘‘a fisher- 
man’s breeze”’ kicks up a nasty sea in 16 feet of water. If you’ll 
glance at a chart, you'll notice that between Aquarius’ bow, 
then slopping into a quartering head sea, and the western coast 
of Europe, the only protection was the. low, narrow island 
which forms Cape Hatteras. You'll also notice that between 
Aquarius’ bow and Cape Hatteras there was 50 miles of open 
water for an easterly wind to play with. The Matthews Com- 
pany built a lot of boat into the 26 feet of Aquarius’ seagoing 
hull and, while the low trunk was little. protection against the 
wind-whipped spray, she rode the choppy seas. 

The billowing smoke from forest fires burning from Florida 
to Pennsylvania cut visibility to less than half a mile so it was 
gratifying to find the light I was steering for dead ahead when 
the clock indicated our time was nearly run out on this course. 
Rounding the light off Wade Point, I changed our course to 
N34W for the light off Grassy Point, three and three quarters 
miles. away in the smoke which shrouded the banks of the 
Pungo River like a heavy fog. 

Stopping at Belhaven, N. C., took us three miles off our most 
direct route but it was the only place of any size until we 
reached Elizabeth City, and our gasoline capacity was limited. 
After filling gas and water tanks, the owner of the Blue Belle, 
of Stamford, a trim cruiser about 50 feet over all, introduced 
us to Captain Spruel, of the tug Eunice. He had come in Blue 
Belle from Oriental, N. C., where he had had the lubricator off 





“The Matthews Company had built a lot of boat into the 26 feet of 
‘Aquarius’ ’ seagoing hull.” 


the motor of his tug repaired, and asked us to take him to his 
boat which was anchored in the upper reaches of the Alligator 
River. I helped him load his lubricator aboard, stowing it on 
the cabin floor ; then we shoved off. Nearing Smith Creek Point, 
I headed for Wilkerson Creek from the headwaters of which 
the Alligator River-Pungo River Canal has been dredged. 

Heloise’s conceptions of creeks, rivers, bays and sounds had 
been thoroughly revised by this time. Her explanation to 
Captain Spruel: “I had always had the impression that a 
creek was something you could jump or wade across; a river, 
even the Mississippi, seldom more than a mile or two wide; 
a bay, a small body of water surrounded almost entirely by 
land; and a sound was just an overgrown bay. At least that was 
what I thought when I started on this cruise. Now I learn that 
so long as you can see both shores plainly from the middle, 
youre in a creek; if you can see one shore plainly and make out 
a blur on the horizon which may be land, you're in a river; if 
you can see land anywhere around the horizon, you’re in a bay; 
and when all you can see is water, then you’re in a sound.” 
Captain Spruel chuckled heartily. 

Heloise prepared lunch and by the time we had eaten it we 
had left the Pungo River behind and were cruising up Wilkerson 
Creek. Without realizing it, we left Wilkerson Creek behind us 
and were motoring down the scarcely rippled waters of the 
Alligator River-Pungo: River Canal. Most of the land which 
edges the Canal is covered with cypress trees with occasional 
“islands” in the cypress swamp which are covered with stands 
of yellow pine. The smoke from a not-too-distant forest fire 
was dense and pungent and bits of ash were dropping into the 
waters ahead. I was calculating our chances of getting through 
ahead of the oncoming fire and glancing toward the dense 
woods which fringed the bank of the Canal. 

Nearing the Alligator River, I noticed this statement on our 
charts: “Caution: Logs and snags are likely to be encountered 
in Alligator River at all times.” From the pulpwood district of 
South Carolina northward into Long Island Sound, a careful 
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with a small derrick mounted 
on a rough platform amid- 
ships to handle her cargo; 
she was anything but ship- 
shape. Except for the cabin, 
which had been built on her 
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after deck; she looked like a 
derelict. 

“‘She looks like a wreck,” 
Captain Rose said, as we 
worked our way aft along 
the narrow girder which was 
her deck-stringer, “‘and she 
needs a coat of paint, but 
business has been slow so 
I’ve put off dressing her up. 
But her hull is sound as a 
dollar, she doesn’t leak a 








drop and, as pole barges go, 
she’s a good boat. Watch 
your step,” he cautioned, 
8 ‘because you'll get a dirty 
s fall if your foot slips.” 
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boatman will keep a sharp lookout. You'll probably not see 
more than a few hundred floating obstacles in all that distance 
but, since any one of them might scar your planking or stave a 
hole in it, your vigilance will he rewarded. 

Leaving the narrow confines of the Canal, we entered the 
broad reaches of the Alligator River and began to feel the swell 
kicked up by the wind which continued fresh and easterly. As 
we cruised through the narrow channel north of Deep Point, 
Captait Spruel said: ‘‘There’s my tug and the pole barge, dead 
ahead.” Aquarius was soon alongside his tug Eunice, a sturdy 
work boat appearing tiny when — to the huge iron 
hull of the pole barge Columbia. 

Captain Rose, Columbia’s skipper, took our lines and made 
them fast. “I’m sure glad to see you,” he said to Captain 
Spruel, “because our grub is beginning to run low.” Just then, 
Captain Rose’s daughter, Edna, appeared, carrying a tiny 
kitten. Edna and Heloise promptly became friends and were 
talking up a breeze by the time Captain Spruel and I had lifted 
the lubricator from our cabin and put it on its bracket next the 
tug’s huge Diesel. I left Captain Spruel working on his motor 
and climbed aboard Columbia. 

Captain Rose met me and gave me some ‘of her history. 
Columbia started her career as a ferry boat plying out of Nor- 
folk. In those years, her hull had glistened with paint and her 
decks and houses had been neat and shipshape. Today, with 
her deckhouses gone, her decks ripped off as though by some 
giant can opener to facilitate the stowage of the huge telegraph 
poles, piles, saw logs and long lengths of rough-sawed timber 
which comprised her .cargo; with her hull rusty and dented; 


I heeded his warning and 
reached the after deck safely, then followed him into the cabin. 
It was neat as a pin, with commodious staterooms, a trim 
galley and plenty of lounging space. But the thing which im- 
mediately caught my eye and intrigued my mind was the 
wheel in the forward end of the cabin and the platform for the 
helmsman built up.from the floor. I climbed onto the platform. 
Through broad windows forward, aft, to port and to starboard, 
was an uninterrupted view. Placing my hands on the spokes 
of the wheel was like carressing the skin of a baby, so smoothly 
were the walnut spokes polished by the hands of the countless 
men who had gripped them. Ten feet or more in diameter, that 
wheel had been built by craftsmen who loved their work and 
the good wood with which they so faultlessly built a useful 
thing into a thing of beauty. Once, perhaps, that wheel had 
glistened with varnish but today the varnish had vanished 
and one’s eyes saw and one’s hands felt good wood which had 
been polished only by the hands of many men. 

After thanking Captain Rose for showing me his boat, I 
returned to the tug. While she was dirty and sooty on the 
outside, her three-cylinder Diesel glistened like the works of a 
new watch. With repairs made, Captain Spruel fired up the blow- 


*! wrote Heloise that accommodations would be cramped and that 
some of the ‘sheltered inland waterways’ can kick up such a sea as turns 
the Gulf or the Atlantic green with envy.” 
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torch-like gadgets which were used to pre-heat the cylinder 
heads prior to starting the motor. When the torches had done 
their work, they were extinguished with a definite improvement 
in audibility; the compressed air was turned on; the heavy 
flywheel. began turning slowly; then — whango — the motor 
came to life. : 

Going to the cabin door a moment later for a breath of fresh 
air, I noticed sparks of burning carbon cascading into the air 
from the exhaust stacks. I prepared to move Aquarius im- 
mediately, for a chance shift in the wind might mean a smolder- 
ing spark to burn into new canvas, but Captain Spruel stopped 
his motor and announced he would wait until daylight before 
attempting to float Columbia off the bar upon which she had 
drifted when the tug’s motor had failed. 

Next morning I woke shortly after dawn to find us moored to 
Columbia’s side while, slightly astern, Eunice, with a heavy 
towing cable from her towing bitts to Columbia’s midships, was 
forcing a churning stream from her steadily turning wheel 
against the latter’s side. While Heloise prepared breakfast, I 
checked and oiled the motor, generator bearings, etc. Busy with 
my own affairs, I was not conscious of danger until I heard 
Captain Spruel shout. Looking around, I saw him climbing 
hand over hand down the towing cable. I saw the helmsman in 
Eunice’s wheelhouse turning the wheel like a man possessed. 
The tug’s broad stern was a scant five feet from our com- 
paratively thin-planked transom and inching steadily closer; 
and, caught in the powerful quick water from the tug’s propeller, 
Aquarius was straining at her lines and in imminent danger of 
being caught between the stern of the veering tug and the iron 
sides of the pole barge. , 

In the split seconds it had taken me to grasp the situation, 
I realized I was helpless. If I cut our lines, the stream from the 
tug’s propeller would drag us between tug and pole barge and 
pin us there. By the time I turned on gas, climbed out of the 
engine hatch, closed the switch and got the motor started, I 
knew that whatever was going to happen would be over. 

In the same period of time, Captain Spruel had climbed down 
the towing cable from Columbia’s high side; had run around the 
deck of the tug, entered the wheelhouse, taken the wheel from 
his thoroughly flustered subordinate and, spinning it exactly 
the reverse of the way it had been turned, was easing the stern 
of the tug away from the Aquarius. “‘He may be a youngster in 
years (his age was 21),” I decided, ‘‘but no man could have 
handled the emergency faster or with such unerring skill.” 

With Eunice safely back on the job and the helmsman 
changed, Captain Spruel climbed back up the towing cable to 
Columbia’s deck, swung his body like a trapeze performer, 
hooked a heel on the deck, then swung himself aboard with 
such ease and grace it made me envious. Without a word said, 
he began moving our lines forward along Columbia’s side until 


“Both ‘Aquarius’ and the ‘Dorchester’ were outward bound for the 
same port. How many times would she have made the round trip by 
the time we finally reached it?” 
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“On our way — passing the Bridge of the Lions at St. Augustine.” 


she was well beyond any possibility of danger. With that done, 
he said: ‘I’m sorry I scared the living daylights out of you 
but the man at the wheel lost his head and forgot everything 
he ever knew about tugboating when he found his carelessness 
had got him into difficulty.” 

I forgave him readily but agreed that I didn’t care for that 
sort of thrill every morning before breakfast, then joined him on 
Columbia’s deck, walked the narrow girders supporting the 
cargo derrick to the starboard side and listened while he 
explained the art of getting a heavy tow off a bar. “Instead of 
trying to pull the tow off by main strength and awkwardness,” 
he said, “‘which would result in straining the tug and tow, and 
breaking more towing cables than a man would want to pay for, 
we back into position on the deep-water side of the tow, after 
taking soundings so we’ll know exactly what the situation is, 
make a line fast, set our motor running at half speed and wash 
the bar out from under the tow with the quick water from our 
propeller. There!” he exclaimed, pointing to the water be- 
neath us. ‘‘ We have broken through the bar, it won’t be long.”’ 

Looking beneath me, I saw a swirling stream of muddy water 
eddy outward from beneath the hull. Even as I watched, the 
muddy stream increased in width and turned redder as the 
clayey bar gave way. “‘In a minute,’’ Captain Spruel con- 
tinued, ‘‘T’ll have them move down a few feet and in an hour 
or so, depending upon how tough the bar is, we’ll have our tow 
afloat again. Better stick around,’ he invited, ‘‘for as soon as 
we get her off, we can tie you on behind and have you in Nor- 
folk hours before you could get there under your own power.” 

“T appreciate your offer,” I replied, “but I’ve had mail 
forwarded to Elizabeth City, so I’d better go that way. Then, 
too, I’ve always wanted to cruise through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, I’ve heard so much about it.” 

“Tt’s a pretty trip,’’ Captain Spruel replied. “I’ve made it 
lots of times. It’s a prettier trip and a nicer trip for a small boat 
than the route I take on account of the draft of my tow. It gives 
you sheltered waters all the way after you cross Albemarle 
Sound, while the way I go you’re mighty apt to run into choppy 
water quite a bit of the way.” 

Heloise’s log contains the following entries: 

“7:05 — Leaving mooring in Alligator River. 

“9:10 — Meeting and passing Haven Belle, a little freighter. 

“11:10 — Tug Lucille Ross towing the barge Richmond 
Cedar Works No. 6 and another, nameless, barge just passing.” 

But those entries convey no picture of the Alligator River 
whipped by a fresh breeze until the dark brown, swamp-stained 
waters looked more like coffee topped by whipped cream; nor do 
they stimulate the imagination as did these names I checked 
off on our chart: Swan Creek, Whipping Creek, Poplar Ridge 
Point, Rattlesnake Bay, Grapevine Bay and Catfish Point, 
(Continued on page 94) 
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The ceremony marking the occasion of the transfer, under lend-lease, of a group of 83’ Coast Guard cutters 
to the Cuban Navy. Similar craft have gone to Dominica, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and Mexico 


“IN FOREIGN 


Countless American-built Craft are Today 
on Active Service in the Navies of the Allies 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


ONDON — Torpedo boats of the Soviet. Northern 
fleet have sunk 14 out of 31 enemy ships caught 
in Varanger Fjord in Northern srainen Le states 
a Russian communiqué.” 

Behind this brief dispatch is a huts and 
little-known chapter in the history of the Ameri- 
can boatbuilders’ and equipment manufacturers’ 

contribution to the war effort. Although much has been written 
on the volatile subject of lend-lease, little or nothing has been 
told of the hundreds of American-built patrol, escort, auxiliary 
and landing craft which are today proudly flying the multi- 
colored ensigns of the Allied navies. Equally unknown is it that 
in the Southwest Pacific there are scores of vessels employed by 
both our Army and Navy which were built thousands of miles 
distant from the shores of the United States under ‘‘reverse” 
lend-lease contracts. Hence, it is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that some of the Russian torpedo boats which caught the 
enemy napping in Varanger Fjord may have been christened in 
New Orleans or Annapolis or Bristol, that the French PC which 
made a namie for herself on D day was one which slid down the 
ways at Nashville, or that the diminutive American ‘‘ blockade 
runner’ ’ slinking upriver in New Guinea, i is the product of an 
Aussie yard i in Sydney! 

It was in the grim, dark months preceding Pearl Harbor 
that the Navy Department first established its Lend-Lease 
Section, and it did so to provide urgently needed assistance to 
the then hard-pressed British. At that time, the United Kingdom 
was struggling to maintain its own building schedules and was in 
no position to supply vessels — particularly small ones — to co- 
lonial naval forces. Hence, the first type of lend-lease craft was 
the now famous 63’ aircraft rescue boat, which is today employed 
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in great numbers by both of our armed forces. Dair Long, the 
creator of the Army’s recent program of 85’ crash boats, was 
then a naval architect associated with the Miami Shipbuilding 
Corporation and to him was given the assignment of creating 
for the British a vessel comparable to the then highly successful 
Thornycroft 67’ aircraft rescue vessel. The first order was a small 
one and the somewhat radical craft which Long designed was 
regarded as highly experimental. Fast, slim and apparently 
frail, the powers that be considered her as-unfit for heavy 
weather and unsuitable for the purpose for which she was 
designed. But an exhaustive series of trials was conducted and 
the boat behaved so well that the “brass hats’ immediately 
reversed their decision — 
and to the extent of acquir- 
ing a considerable number 
for the U. §. Navy! 
Subsequently, the basic 
design was revised to elim- 
inate certain types of pro- 
pulsion equipment then on 
the high priority list and 


the “63” program then 


got under way in earnest. 
In addition to Miami, 
these craft were built by 


“Today hundreds of American- 
built patrol craft are proudly 
flying the multi-colored en- 
signs of the Allied navies.” 
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Stephens Bros., the South Coast Co., Truscott, and Huckins, for 
the governments of the Netherlands and Belgium as well as the 
British. Today the Russian Navy is obtaining a modified ver- 


-sion of these craft — known as RPCs and PTCs — which are 


coming from the yards of both Trumpy and Miami. 

An impressive proportion of the réle which light coastal forces 
have played in this war has been written by motor torpedo boats 
of Vosper design. Created for the boisterous waters of the North 
Sea, these sturdy and hard hitting vessels have long been em- 
ployed by the British for almost every type of combat mission, 
and have consistently maintained a high performance record. 
Little wonder, therefore, that Annapolis (it was Chris Nelson 
who obtained the original Vosper order in this country), 
Herreshoff, Jacob and other American yards have turned them 
out in substantial numbers for the British and the Russians. 
American motor torpedo boats have also gone overseas. Both 
Elco and Higgins type boats have been delivered to the British, 
and the Russians have also obtained some from Higgins. 

“ML” is a naval designation of British origin which for some 
reason has never been adopted on this side of the Atlantic. It 
stands for “motor launch” and it can and does represent any- 
thing and everything from a converted Admiral’s barge to a 
light displacement motor gunboat. The latter type, 72’ o.a. 
and of moderate beam, has been built in great quantities for the 
British by a large number of American yards, including Horace 
E. Dodge, Madden & Lewis, Everett Marine Ways, Grays 
Harbor, Maine Boatyards, Truscott, Ackerman, Freeport Point, 
Elscott Boats, Wm. Edgar John, Charles Lee, Huckins, Hilte- 
brant, Quincy Adams, Harrison & Parsons, and Perkins & 
Vaughn. 

Of the many craft of American design which have subse- 
quently been adopted by the navies of our Allies, perhaps the 
YMS motor mine sweepers are the best known. Today they are 
to be found in almost every theater of operations, where they 
are flying the ensigns of the British, Greek, Polish, French and a 
score of other Allied naval forces. In many cases their aliases are 
legion, as in the case of YMS 999 which — while hardly out of 
the launching cradle— was suddenly dubbed BYMS ‘999, 
only to have her moniker abruptly changed to H.M.S. Lilywhite 
a few days later. -Three months went by when, overnight, she 
blossomed forth as that staunch Greek ship Vasevilos Gregorios. 
Tomorrow? Who knows? Like as not she may be turned over to 
the Dutch and sport Jan Meer on her ample transom. Yes, the 
YMSs are popular with the Allies! 

Another type which has been built in large quantities for the 
British is a salvage vessel known as ARS. Designed by John 
Alden, these husky all-purpose craft are used for a variety of 
tasks, not the least of which is salvage operations in ports re- 
cently vacated by Axis forces engaged .in feverish ‘‘strategic 
retreats.” Last on the list of lend-lease naval craft, although 
possibly the largest in terms of number of vessels delivered, are 
landing craft. In size, these have ranged from the 300’ LSTs to 
36’ LCVPs and, with the exception of a scant handful delivered 
to the Russians, prior to the invasion nearly all of them bound 
overseas were for British use. 

In addition to the various types of craft here mentioned, there 
are a score of other types — ranging from DEs to converted 
yachts — as is indicated in the following distribution sheet of 
lend-lease naval deliveries: 


United Kingdom — Landing craft, aircraft rescue vessels, steel 
rescue tugs, 72’ MLs, motor whaleboats, PTs, YMSs, oil 
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British Combine Pho! 


Top, a large number of the Vosper 
type MIBs now serving in the various 
Allied navies have been built and 
powered in the United States. Center, 
a British LCA powered by a Scripps 
engine. Bottom, 26’ motor dories 
built in Australia for the U. S$. Army. 


modified versions of the Navy ‘‘63s,” 
built by Trumpy and Miami 
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Left, the Russian Navy is receiving’ 
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DHficial U. S. Signal Corps Photos 
; Top, a Wheeler-built YMS which is today flying 
the White Ensign. Various Allied navies have 














also received these versatile craft. Center, the 
launching of a steel barge built in Australia for 
the U. S. Army. Bottom, innumerable American 
yards have built 72’ motor launches for the 
British. This one is from the Webber’s Cove 
Boat Yard. Right, from a Great Lakes building 
yard to the French Navy is the case history of 
this Leathem Smith-built PC 
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barges, fire boats, yachts, harbor tugs, BAVGs, ACVs, BARs, 
Vospers, DEs, boom defense vessels, APCs and miscellaneous 
small craft. 

Russia — Landing craft, SCs, RPCs, AMs, and river tugs. 

France —SCs, PCs, DEs, YMSs, boom net tenders, motor 
launches and a few specially constructed patrol vessels. 

Netherlands — “‘63s,”’ PCs, SCs, and small motor boats. 

Greece — PCs, YMSs and landing craft. 

Cuba — 83’ Coast Guard cutters. 

Dominica — 83’ Coast Guard cutters. 

Haiti — 83’ Coast Guard cutters. 

Venezuela — 83’ Coast Guard cutters. 

Colombia — 83’ Coast Guard cutters and 33’ rearmament boats. 

Peru — 83’ Coast Guard cutters, harbor tugs, 45’ picket boats 
and motor launches. - 

Mexico — SCs and 83’ Coast Guard cutters. 

Brazil — PCs and SCs. 

Uruguay — ‘63s,’”’ PCs and picket boats. 

Ecuador — Various types of small craft. 


Although our own naval construction program has presumably 
passed the peak, lease-lend deliveries are continuing. Today such 
craft, rather than being specifically built for the recipient na- 
tion, are merely diverted from current U. 8. building schedules. 
However, this practice requires that foreign navies accept 
standard Navy craft, while heretofore such vessels were either 
built or modified so as to fill special and often complex specifica- 
tions. What will come as a surprise to the layman is the fact 
that, since such vessels are actually leased to the nations in 
question and subject to being turned back at the war’s conclu- 
sion, their maintenance is handled from Washington irrespective 
of whether they are operating out of Portsmouth, Naples, 
Colombo or Brisbane. To say that this adds to complications is a 
masterpiece of understatement! 

To date, lend-lease naval construction of all types actually 
delivered, if engines and auxiliary equipment are to be included, 
represents an expenditure of approximately two billion dollars. 
Yet this vast sum is a small price to pay for the weapons which 
have and are aiding in clearing the seas of the battered remnants 
of Axis sea power. 

It is difficult, not to say impossible, to comment on any phase 
of the war without pitching headlong over that term beloved of 
all commentators and armchair strategists — “‘logistics.”” But, 
since this is a war involving extended supply lines, the manifold 
complexities of transport are both real and ever present. The 
movement of small Army and Navy craft from the builder’s 
yard to the scene of operations is nearly always beset by endless 
difficulties and, in World War II, the Army has had more than 
its share of headaches. The reason is perhaps obvious when one 
considers that most military craft have gone to the Southwest 
Pacific and that the distance from the principal West Coast 
ports to Australia is a mere matter of some 8,000 miles! Today 
the situation has been made even more difficult by reason of the 
fact that the ‘“‘front” is now some thousands of miles to the 
north and west of the Australian continent. 

As a result, the Army quickly discovered that it is impossible 
to transport vessels by steamer if they are in excess of 60’ 0.2., 
and no commercial vessel under 100’ 0.a. can be expected to 

(Continued on page 102) 
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WE FETCH THE “DON” 
TO WINDWARD 


An Early Spring Passage from 


Nova Scotia to Gloucester 


By FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


' ' J ORK is the law,’”’ quoted the mate, as we rasseled 
nearly a ton of gear onto the baggage platform on a 
certain warm spring evening some years ago. For this 

is a prewar yarn. The future crew of the Don Quixote del Mar 
huffed and puffed under the dim platform lights, getting started 
on what became an ideal cruise, the kind of cruise you dream 
about, the epitome of pleasure sailing. You’ve done it all yourself, 
no doubt. At last, sea chests, suitcases, bags, charts, odds and 
ends were checked. ‘‘Easy on that trunk there,” growled the 
skipper, “‘it’s crammed with navigation instruments. We’re off 
to Nova Scotia to fetch a ship to Gloucester.” 

A crew strike of Eastern Steamship men had tied up the Yar- 
mouth boat, and we were taking the train —a roundabout 
journey — Boston to St. John by rail, to Digby by steanter, 
then to Yarmouth and Shelburne by a chartered truck. 

We were rather green, you’ll admit. The skipper himself had 
not been to sea for three years. Then there was Olaf, the mate, 
fresh from the plains of Minnesota, and a bucko mate he turned 
out to be. As second mate, we shipped Robbie, an eager young- 
ster of twenty-two, also a landlubber. For chief helmsman, cook 
andsteward, theskipper’seighteen-year-old daughter, Katherine. 

St. John was waving in bunting in anticipation of a royal 
visit by the new British King and Queen. For the date was the 
last of May, 1939. That night we slept in the immaculate cabins 
of the Princess Helene, an exquisite ferry-ship that ran us across 
to Digby next morning on one of those rare days when you can 
see the hills of New Brunswick from Digby Gap itself. At the 
dock, a truck was waiting. Eight minutes after the Princess 
docked we were under way for Shelburne. Eventually we skidded 
around the final turn, coasted down the narrow lane-and pulled 
up behind the lumber mill. And there she lay, at an old Shel- 
burne wharf which had served sailing ships for two hundred 
years, her sails bent, rising and bowing gently to the ripples of 
an afternoon breeze, our ship, patiently waiting for a crew to 
bring her to life. ; 

All the way to Shelburne we had wondered if the yard had 
made her ready, for we were in a hurry to get away. Would 
bottom paint be on? Would the rudder be reduced in size? Would 
the cabin paint be dry? Would the ballast be aboard? Say ‘‘no”’ 
to these. And each man with written instructions moved in a 
different direction. 

Three days passed; a race against the calendar. Painting was 
finished. The ship was beached and two years’ growth of bar- 
nacles scraped off. There was no time for bottom paint. We 
waded in until our armpits were awash and scraped away at-the 
quarters and run of her. Later, thrice we shifted four tons of iron 
ballast on deck, heeling her over to get at mollusks missed during 
the short tide she lay on the beach. Wood was chopped to stove 
size, water put in the tanks from a great puncheon carted down 
to the quay, ice came aboard, provisions were checked, standing 
rigging tarred, lanyards set up. The mess below was swept and 
all woodwork sponged, paint was slapped on topsides, lifelines 
were rigged and foretopsail sheets, clewlines and buntline rove 
off. Finally we were towed out into the harbor. 

The mate, that evening before the after cabin open grate 
fire, delivered himself of confession. ‘‘I never thought we’d get 
that gurry out of her in a week,” he said. “When we came 
aboard, I longed to return to Boston by train. But look at her 
now, man! A home afloat! I love her.” And he rose out of the big 
bunk to port to walk forward past the galley through the big for- 




























The ‘‘Don”’ is a three-masted topsail schooner designed by Murray G. 
Peterson and built by the MacAlpines, of Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 
Note the coat of arms, which is in colors, on the foretopsail 


ward cabin — eleven feet long and more than seven feet head 
room under the trunk cabin — to the two forward staterooms, 
and back again. (Her lines, sail plan and accommodations are 
given in the June, 1937, Yacutina. She is 57 feet over all, 15 
feet beam, nearly 7 feet draft.) 

To break in the crew, we sailed for three days up and down 
lovely Shelburne Bay, tacking, jibing, anchoring, handling 
ground tackle and sails. ‘“‘ Not much sea room here,” growled the 
mate. ‘‘ Let’s sail where there is plenty of ocean.” 

Next day we went to sea. 

At daybreak someone called: “‘ What ho! mates, show a leg or 
a purser’s stocking’ — and we tumbled out to find a breeze 
making up out of the northwest; a fair enough wind. We break- 
fasted at dawn and during the morning kept our eyes on the 
barometer. It held steady at 29.8. 

By noon, the anchors were on deck and five lower sails set. 
But we left the outer jib lashed on its boom for two days. It 
wouldn’t do to get caught in a blow with that sail loose and a 
green crew. We ran down the Bay before a moderate breeze now 
coming out of the north, and streamed the log. Five and a half 
knots, indicated the Fisher speedometer-log. Shall we set the 
outer jib? Robbie, in charge of headsails, was itching to set it. 
We resisted the temptation. Showers fell in the sunshine, rain- 
bows came and went, oilskins were donned and boats and anchors 
lashed on deck. The open sea heaved in a ground swell coming 
to meet us. Our long jibboom, poised like a spear resting on the 
heavy bowsprit, seemed to challenge the limitless waters ahead. 

We passed Cape Roseway Lighthouse close to, jibed over onto 
the starboard tack and set our course for the run down the 
coast. Four knots. If this zephyr would only hold! ‘‘ There’s lots 
of ocean; let’s use it!’ said the mate. Our thoughtful ‘‘doctor”’ 
brought us tea, toast, jam and hard-boiled eggs. We lounged in 
the cockpit and deckhouse, our first real rest from the labor of 
getting ready for sea. 
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Right, the ‘Don’ is just 
under 57 feet long over all, 
47 feet on the water line, 
15 feet beam and 6 feet, 10 
inches draft. She has a long 
keel and a deep forefoot 














Olaf had the wheel, exulting secretly to himself, for he had 
steered the Don Quixote past Sandy Point and around Cape 
Roseway and was learning already to hold a compass course. 

“Six knots by the speedometer at eight bells,’ reported the 
second mate, who was now at the wheel. The Don began to rise 
and fall more steeply, while ground swells from the previous 
day’s sou’wester became more noticeable. The ship was picking 
up speed steadily now and at last the ripple alongside had be- 
come.a wash, the bow wave a heavy, synchronized splash as the 
ship cut into each new wave. 

By six o’clock we were between Seal Island and Cape Sable, 
making seven knots. By sundown, we were in the open sea, roar- 
ing along at a good eight knots by the speedometer. Skipper, 
doctor and Robbie were definitely under the weather now. The 
mate stood at the wheel. The skipper, lying athwartship at his 
feet in the forward end of the cockpit, wrapped in sweater and 
blankets, checked wind, course, log and compass just above his 
head. At eleven o’clock we were snoring along at nine knots, the 
ship laying well over, occasional spray thrown off the bow 
reaching the cockpit, but no solid water coming aboard. Rain 
squalls came intermittently. 

And there you have the measure of any long-keeled, deep- 
forefooted schooner’s greatest sailing virtue. An ill and tired 
helmsman, resting on a mattress forward of the wheel, raising his 
head every few minutes to scan the horizon and check the com- 
pass course. A forty-ton schooner driving with sheets started 
at nine to ten knots in a rising and confused sea raised by a 
northerly wind blowing. over an old swell coming from the south- 
west. A half-spoke, a spoke of wheel every five minutes or so was 
enough to hold her steady within five to seven degrees at most. 
And down below, three members of a green crew resting as com- 
fortably as their digestions would permit. 





Left, she is indeed a Spanish ship as 

far as painting goes. The transom is 

green, with the red, white and gold 

coat of arms on a gracefully arched 

cream-colored background. The 

boomkin is red and the rail is 
natural oiled teak 
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Below, much of her gear is 
reminiscent of the old- 
“Don’s’” short 
rig makes her easy to handle, 
and she can keep the sea‘in 


timers. The 


almost any weather 


But let’s get back to the ship, now in the open sea at midnight. 
A wrack of clouds scuddeéd headlong to the southward, hanging 
low and black. The moon, just past full, rose, was obscured, 
broke through again while the ship drove on. But, the barometer 
holding steady at 29.81 or .82, we hung on to our five lower sails. 
The cockpit mattress became soaked with rain and spray. 
Nova Scotia blankets grew soggy. And the ship foamed on, with- 
out a creak, without a strain, without shaking, without faltering, 
without pounding — a splendid exhibition of courage, hardi- 
hood and fidelity. 
Below, sufferers listened to the water rushing along her side 
close to their ears and wondered at the strength of ships able to 
stand without flinching the continuous meeting of bow and 
waves. But down there wind, rain, spray were muted, belonging 
to another world, the world on deck. Lamps shed a soft yellow 
glow in deckhouse and galley. The big galley stove, burning 
steadily, spread the warmth and aroma of oak and spruce fore 
and aft. We could hear the tick of the deckhouse clock, and 
every half hour its clear chime sounded the passing time, measur- 
ing our progress to windward. 
At four o’clock the mate took the wheel again while the skip- 
per flung himself into the deckhouse berth. ‘“‘What’s her 
speed?” shouted Robbie. A flashlight shone on the log dial. ‘Ten 
and a half!”’ was the reply. 
Soon after sunrise the’ mate was heard to shout: “On deck, 
skipper, there’s a ship ahead — right ahead. You’d better 
hurry, she’s not far away.’ And we all tumbled up to see broken 
and confused waves; steep, short, streaked with lacy foam made 
white as snow on a dark blue sea by brilliant sun in a cloudless 
sky. Right ahead was ‘the steamer, rolling like a drunken crea- 
ture, taking solid water over high bows, then standing on her 
stern to toss it clear over her funnel. She was a big trawler, on her 
way to the Banks perhaps, coming 
on to have a look at us in the mid- 

_dle of this expanse of tumultuous 
waters. At last she turned to star- 
board, then we luffed up, coasted 
down a wave and passed her just 
within hailing distance. 

So ended the day’s events. By 
noon, the breeze had taken itself 
off, the sea. went down during the 
next few hours and all that after- 
noon and night we drifted to the 
westward. The next day and night 
also were passed in slipping slowly 
through a fleet of fishing vessels. 
The day was warm, the sea was 
smooth, hardly a swell disturbed 


We arrive in port, after four and a ha't 
days of a well-nigh perfect cruise 
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our rest, for we were still exhausted from the rush from Boston to 
Shelburne and the strain of fitting out. Occasionally one of us 
would ‘‘relieve the wheel,”’ which meant simply sitting in a big 
armchair beside it and watching the horizon for ships, all fisher- 
men. By evening, they were all around us, for we were off Cashes 
Ledge. At one time we counted seven trawlers, their motors 
rumbling over the water. Many were moving along in our 
direction. We barely held steerageway throughout a peaceful 
night. 

The third morning dawned hazy, a light fog over the waters 
drifted with a gentle fair breeze. Katherine was at the wheel on a 
long trick. The skipper set the foretopsail. Removing cover and 
sheeting home involved handling a dozen lines. The job was 
done in nine minutes without haste. 

At eight bells they called the sleepers to see this beautiful sail, 
bellied out to leeward and high up, like a great bird caught in an 
invisible web. Out ahead was a large, low, black and ugly fisher- 
man, faintly reminiscent of rum-runners. We steered toward her 
to ask our position, for our courses had not always been true. But 
the contrabandist left us like a scared shadow, moving across the 
horizon at right angles to our course. Eventually she brought up 
a mile astern. Figure it out for yourself. 


‘Land ho!” came the shout from Robbie late that afternoon. ° 


“Right there!” It was so; a lighthouse standing fair and tall in 
the haze far to the north, Boon Island Light. 

“ *Bout ship!” 

Close-hauled now, in the Heltset of breezes, we headed for 
Gloucester. Then out of the clearing air froin the southwest 
looméd a steamer, the Ancon, namesake of the first ship to tra- 
verse the Panama Canal. 

“‘She’s new,” said the chief helmsman. 

‘“She’s modern, ”” said Robbie, “‘look at her bow, funnel and 
cargo booms.” 

“She’s a big, fat, mechanical tub,”’ opined the 
mate. 

“Why, she’s come out of Fore River for a trial 
trip!” guessed the skipper. 

It seems we were all right, for almost immediately 
she stopped, backed, turned on her heel, and then 
quickly returned whence she came. 

“That way lies Cape Ann,” remarked the skip- 
per. 


+ + + 

“The one thing I don’t want to see is fog,’’ of-. 
fered the mate out of a clear sky soon after the 
Ancon disappeared in the haze. “‘My Dad was a 
railroad man and he brought me up to fear it. Trains 
must run and, when it’s through fog, things are 
likely to happen fast.” 

Perhaps three days at sea were beginning to tell 
on the mate’s subconscious. Perhaps this hazy after- 
noon with the lightest of zephyrs was wearing on 
his desire for unrest. Maybe he had a seaman’s in- 
stinct for weather and the danger of a lee shore. At 
any rate, fog began to make up within the hour. It 
came off the water as haze, it came from to wind- 
ward as clouds, it thinned and thickened and was 
clammy and chilly. It seemed to deaden all sound. 

We could just lay our course for Cape Ann. Soon 
we drifted past several buoys with long poles and 
ragged pennants streaming in the chilly fog. The 
skipper, who had seen Navy service, said these 
marked torpedo runs. But certainly we were off the 
Isle of Shoals — for half an hour we had heard its fog horn, 
three blasts every thirty seconds. (What were the Squalus divers 
doing today, we wondered?) 

About six bells the fog lifted to disclose the full length of the 
Cape Ann coast line, a ten-mile stretch of rugged shore in a 
frame of fog clouds rolling northwestward. It might have been 
a South Sea horizon after a storm. This was land ho! in truth. 

Then the fog shut in, close, wet, half rain, half smoke, with 
a short uncomfortable sea in a dying breeze. We slatted all night, 
edging toward Cape Ann. The crew, now thoroughly exhausted 
by ten days of travelling, cleaning, provisioning, sailing, sea- 
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sickness, watching, and excitement, collapsed once more into 
dishevelled berths. The ship was hove to. ‘Don’t touch the 
wheel!”’ was the order for the watch on deck. And, warned off by 
echoing fog horns, now sounding from Cape Ann too, the ship 
headed out to sea on the starboard tack. The breeze had left 
us. 

At last daylight came; the sun rose and shone fitfully through 
the heavy fog lying on an oily swell. No breeze. Small lobster 
fishermen chugged by, off to their pots and favorite fishing 
grounds. 

“Work is the law,” cried the mate once more. So we turned to, 
Scraping decks, washing paint, putting away sizable meals. A 
long tack in the faintest of airs, and dead on end from Glouces- 
ter, was made away from Cape Ann to get sea room and avoid 
the dreaded Salvages. At two o’clock we were bowling along in a 
smooth sea at five knots with all six lowers set. This was sailing! 
Without a tremor, without a splash, heeled slightly to starboard, 
a steady shhh-ing at the bow, the ship moved along. 

Then the fog cleared completely and finally, and behold: the 
twin towers off Cape Ann, Thatcher’s Island Lighthouse stand- 
ing on a lonely, rocky, island broad off the starboard bow. 
Friendly houses nestled in the hills of the coast a half-mile be- 
yond, stretching as far as we could see to the southwestward. 
Less than three days the Don had taken from anchorage at Shel- 
burne to Boon Island Light, then another day merely to round 
the Cape! So appropriate, you expect trouble rounding any cape 
to windward. “It was like Cape Horn in little,’’ we told our- 
selves. All but the Cape Horn storm. Ours was practically dead 
calm. Of course the wind dropped again before sunset. At last a 
big fisherman responded. to our flashlight and took our tow 
rope. An hour later we drifted silently past an old, lumbering 
four-master which had put into the Rocky Neck Railway for 
repairs. We dropped the hook 
just astern of Robinson’s Swift, 
another topsail schooner like 
ourselves. ‘ 

This was home, after four and 
a half days of a well-nigh per- 
fect cruise’ in a ship which had 
exceeded our highest hopes, dur- 
ing which about everything had. 
happened that a sailor longs for 
on winter nights dround the 
clubhouse fire. 


On deck the “Don” 
has more room than 
an average deep 
keel vessel of greater 
length. All hatches 
are protected from 
water by high coam- 
ings and provide ex- 
cellent foot-braces 
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Boat drill at Annapolis. Familiarity with craft such as these knockabouts is a preliminary to crewing in the yachts 
of the Academy Yacht Squadron 


SAILING THE ACADEMY: YAW:t'S 


The Naval Academy’s Yacht Squadron Preserves the Traditions of Sail 


By REX KEDARNATH 


JHE NAVAL Academy Yacht Squadron is as 
fine a fleet of sailing yachts as you can find 
anywhere. It consists of the 90-foot schooner 
Freedom, the famous staysail ketch Vamarie, 
Spindrift and Highland Light, both cutters, 
and the yawls, including Alert, Intrepid, Reso- 
lute, Restless, Frolic and Active. The yawls are 

of Luders design, 44’ over all, 30’ on the water line, with a beam 
of 10’ 8’ and a draft of 6’. In their sleek, fine-ended hulls there 
is room below for eight bunks, a head and a galley aft, and a 
16.5 hp. Atlas-Lanova Diesel under the companionway. 

One thing that would win you to them was their wide selec- 
tion of sails. In the way of headsails, you had the choice of a 
Genoa jib, a ballooner, a reaching jib, a working jib and, finally, 
when things got pretty tense, you could hang up the storm 
jib, “‘a little sail with a lot of guts.”’ On the forestay, you had 
your choice of either the forestaysail or the lighter balloon 
staysail. In addition to all these and, of course, the main and 
mizzen, there was a spinnaker and a mizzen staysail. And, oh, 
yes, a storm trysail, which saw occasional use — more than 
you would expect on the bay. 

In the yacht club races, dompetition between the Light and 
the Vam ran high but I doubt if it was ever as keen as that 
between the yawls. Besides taking part in the outside races, the 
yawls were forever being squared off during the week in hotly- 
contested interbattalion races. Then, when they went on week- 
end trips, if they happened to be in pairs, they did not cruise, 
they raced to see who would get to port first. Even when making 
a passage alone, they were driven hard. It was on one of those 
raw, drizzly, days that we tacked out of the Severn into a 15- 
knot wind from the southwest. About three o’clock, we cleared 
Tolly Point bell and stood south on a close reach down the bay. 
We were in Alert that day and a rival crew trailed us by a couple 


of hundred yards in Intrepid. They were sensible. They saw 


that it would be a beat practically the whole way so went about 
and headed for points up the bay. Undaunted, we smashed on 
into the rain alone. We were carrying the Genoa but, as Bloody 
Point Light drew abeam, the wind increased and we took it in. 
Then down past Poplar Island we lowered the mainsail and kept 
on under forestaysail and mizzen. 

Cambridge lies about twelve miles up the Choptank River 
which runs into the Chesapeake from the southeast, in this 
case dead to windward. Just off the wide mouth of the river is 
a low sandspit known as Sharp’s Island. We couldn’t do any 
windward work with just our staysail and mizzen, so we tried 
to go in past the lighthouse on the north side of the island with 
our engine. But we made no progress and we assumed that there 
was just too much wind for the 16.5 horse power to push against. 

We resolved to reach in from the south of the island. It 
was already dark but we set the storm trysail and continued 
south to double the lower end of the island. Nine o’clock came, 
and we had not yet reached the position where we could come 
about and reach into the Choptank. It was then that we decided 
to head back for the Academy. We took in the forestaysail and 
mizzen and raced up the bay before the blow carrying only the 
trysail. In the blackness we could discern, all about us, the tum- 
bling crests of the whitecaps. Periodically, the waves of our 
wake would pile up with one of the others and the resultant 
swell would break with a roar and poop us with a rush of water 
into the cockpit. That night was the only time I ever saw one of 
the yawls pooped. 

On our starboard bow, Bloody Point Light ad reassur- 
ingly through the rain. It seemed quite near and, asa result, we 
thought we were too close to the Eastern Shore and wore 
around to northwest. Actually, we were a lot closer to the un- 
lighted west shore. Bearings on Thomas Point light ahead 
would have told us that. but we didn’t pick it up through the 
murk. Our first warning came when we noticed that the seas 


































































were piling up steeper, indicating shoal water. It turned out 
that we were running over the shoal that extends off West River. 

“Stand by to wear.” 

We had a forward guy rigged on the main boom.to keep from 
jibing, but in a moment we had thrown it off. All was ready. 
But at that instant the keel bumped on the bottom. It continued 
to bump between each sea. We hoisted the mizzen and tried to 
head into the wind but we had lost control of the boat. The part 
of the keel which grounded was so far abaft the center of wind- 
age on the hull and ‘masts that it kept her head downwind. 
We tried the engine, astern and then ahead, but with no results 
— just as happened off Sharp’s Island. Meanwhile, each sea 
continued to lift the yawl and drop her several feet inshore. 
We let go an anchor, leading the chain overside through the 
bow chock, and hoping that it would turn her. We waited for 
the chain to come taut. But it didn’t swing her. Each time she 
started to turn a sea would spin her back to her original heading 
towards the shore. And she continued to bump further up 
onto the shoal. 

We first struck bottom at eleven. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we were but 50 yards offshore. The yawl lay half over on 
her side and the seas were breaking over the length of her. Zeke, 
my roommate, swam ashore, rousted a household out of bed, 
and telephoned back to the Academy, telling them of our plight. 
At six o’clock next morning, a YP arrived to tow us off. She 
found us lying very cozily right alongside the bank where, fortu- 
nately, there was four or five feet of water. Back at the Acad- 
emy, when the yawl was hoisted up onto the sea wall, the only 
damage found was the scarring of the paintwork under the bow 
by the anchor chain. But we discovered that the two blades of 
the feathering propeller had been put in the opposite sockets 
from the ones they were marked to go in, which explained why 
the engine had not given us any drive. 

Back in the good old regatta days before the war there were 
only three yawls, and we sailed in Resolute. As her name implies, 
she was the solid citizen type, never losing out completely, 
yet never a brilliant winner. Though there was not a great deal 
of difference in the speeds of the three, it was generally accepted 
that Resolute was slower than Alert and Intrepid, which usually 
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Left, “Swift,” one of the yawls built for the Academy in 1943 by the 
Mount Desert Boat Yard, Inc. Above, they are of Luders design, 44’ 


_over all, 30’ on the water line, with a beam of 10’ 8” and a draft of 6’ 


had a close finish in that order. But while we were ordinarily 
the third Academy yawl to cross the line, we managed in most 
cases to finish somewhere in the middle of the fleet, and it was a 
good-sized fleet in those days when every yacht in the bay was 
out. We came to like the old Resolute, but we were not sorry 
when the faster Alert was assigned to our battalion in her stead. 

Most of the Sunday races were sailed off the Severn or else 
from Baltimore Light down the bay to the Poplar Island buoy 
and return. Over this latter course you usually got down as far 
as the mouth of the Severn before the midday calm set in. Then 
you floated around off Thomas Point until the afternoon breeze 
came along and picked up the fleet, yacht by yacht. If you hap- 
pened to be in the right spot it picked your boat up, More often 
it picked up Alsumar or Gibson Girl or some Bounty Class sloop 
100 yards away. Sound had an eerie way of carrying across the 
still air and during the calm you could hear someone discussing 
the pros and cons of an egg sandwich from a yacht that was 
normally well out of shouting distance. And when a stray breeze 
shoved this particular yacht ahead through the becalmed fleet 
the slap and rush of water about her hull resounded as if she 
were passing close aboard. 

Many of the Gibson Island Y.C. races started from Baltimore 
Light and went across the bay past Love Point and back, via 
some out of the way buoy. And it was up there off the Point 
that we had the squall to end all squalls. 

That was back in the summer when we were sailing Resolute, 
and somehow that day we got her across the starting line ahead 
of the other two yawls. In the reach over towards Love Point, 
Alert passed us to leeward, but we held Intrepid back on our 
weather quarter. It was the usual racing weather, light airs from 
the south which finally left the whole fleet becalmed off Love 
Point. But off to the northeast, over Baltimore way, a great 
thunderhead reared up and cast its shadow over the peaceful 
Maryland countryside. Periodically, its black belly, bloated 
with rain, glowed from within, and an ominous rumble shook 
the tense atmosphere. 

By sheer coincidence the fleet had fallen into a column with 
Highland Light and Vamarie in the van and Resolute, as deter- 
mined as ever, in the middle somewhere. A group of Class R 
yachts, in their element in these light airs, ghosted along some- 
where off our port bow. Suddenly a steady breeze sprang up 
from the southwest and the entire formation moved in column 
towards the mark. The R boats rounded the buoy first and 
started downwind on the next leg. 

But at this point the thunderhead began to bear upwind to- 
wards us. It towered majestically above the flat scene of water 
and low, distant land, and between the upper and lower parts 
of the cloud jagged spears of lightning flashed. The rumbles of 
thunder reached us belatedly. Along the horizon appeared a 
white line of troubled water. For a moment, the R boats were 
silhouetted cameo-like against the angry sky. Then they luffed 
up, white sails shaking. Suddenly the wind reversed, and the 
blast of the storm, strong and moist and cold with rain, en- 
gulfed us. The entire fleet luffed into it, dousing sail. We bobbed 
around in the racing seas under forestaysail and mizzen. Free- 
dom came plowing past us to windward. 

The 90-foot schooner was never designed for racing’, much less 
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racing in the light airs and short tacks of the Chesapeake. To 


use a slight exaggeration, her case was similar to that of a - 


full-rigged ship racing a fleet of Comets over a three-mile tri- 
angular course. And because she could blanket the length of 
the starting line, she was requested to start after the rest of the 
fleet. As a result, she had been bringing up the rear of our col- 
umn when the squall struck. But now she came rushing past us 
to windward, sails snapping in the gale and thrown-out battens 
floating over us like autumn leaves. 

First it was hail, then torrents of wind-driven rain stung our 
faces and our sunburned backs. While we were busy putting 
stops on the mainsail, the forestaysail ripped out. We clawed 
it down and set the storm jib on the headstay. It was then that 
Bill made his classic remark about the little sail’s tenacity. 
The wind velocity was later reported to have reached 60 miles 
per hour, but our jib and 
mizzen lasted through it. 

The squall cleared as quickly 
as it had come and a cheerful 
sun came out. Where there had 
been 27 yachts before, there 
were only ourselves and In- 
trepid, riding to a storm trysail. 
Off to leeward, Freedom, under 
power and bare poles, offered 
tows to the smaller yachts. 
The bulk of the fleet seemed to 
have run before the storm into 
the Chester River. 

We set the main, double- 
reefed, and started along the 
course once more. Twenty min- 
utes later, we shook out the 
reefs. The wind back around 
until it blew again from the 
southwest, fresh and steady. 
We wore around the second 
buoy and came onto the last 
leg of the race. The wind was 
on our quarter and we set the 
balloon staysail and the mizzen 
staysail and then substituted 
the Genoa for the storm jib. 
At the time, we did not know 
that four yachts had already 
finished but thought that we 
would be the only ones if we 
could make it before the time 
limit expired. So, with all our 
press of sail, we came bowling 
across the finish line only to 
learn that the Light, even after 
stopping to pick up the five- 
man crew of a foundered R 
boat, had won by a large 
enough margin to save her 
time on the rest of us. It goes 
without saying that Alert was 
among those that finished ahead of us. The third yawl, Intrepid, 
dropped out of the race, because they had used their engine 
during the blow. Vamarie just headed for home when the squall 
broke, perhaps assuming that such an awesome exhibition by 
the elements automatically cancelled such frivolities as yacht 
races. 

‘In our last year at the Academy, there were two interbat- 
talion series of races, one in the fall, the annual DuBose Trophy 
Races, and one in the spring. Each series consisted of four races 
in which the four battalions rotated the yawls after each race. 
Thus every battalion had its day in what was nominally the 
fastest yawl. If you did not win on the day you had the fastest 
yawl, your goose was pretty well cooked. On the other hand, 
you could redeem yourself by not finishing last on the day you 
had the slqwest yawl. 

These races were held’on Wednesdays and we got out of the 





“One thing that would win you to them was their wide choice of sails. In 

the way of headsails, you had the choice of a Genoa jib, a ballooner, 

a reaching jib, a working jib and finally, when things got pretty tense, 
you could hang up the storm jib.” 


YACHTING 


Wednesday afternoon parades to sail in them. They were sailed 
over a 6.4-mile triangular course at the mouth of the Severn, and 
their outcome meant far more to us than our luck in all the out- 
side races. In the latter races, as on the overnight trips, we were 
required to have a qualified officer along. In the interbattalion 
races it was just us, and winning helped company scores in the 
regimental competition. 

In these races we invariably had close, scrappy starts; one 
of the starts resulted in a collision, in which, fortunately, no 
damage was done. In this particular race, the first leg of the 
course was to windward, but the starting line was at right angles 
to the ideal course rather than to the direction of the wind. 
The committee boat was at the weather end of the line, and you 
had to leave her on your starboard hand when you made your 
start. Our starting plan was to run down past the weather side 
of the YP committee boat, wear 
around at the proper time, and 
lay for the weather end of the 
line to cross with the gun if 
everything clicked. I looked 
around quickly at the other 
three yawls. Restless, evidently 
not wanting to fray any nerves 
by milling around with the rest 
of us, was positioning herself 
for a conservative leeward 
start. Active was off skulking 
by herself to leeward of the 
committee boat. We wouldn’t 
have to worry about her. But 
on our weather quarter, sailing 
a parallel course downwind, 
was Resolute. If she wore around 
before us, we would be in her 
wind shadow when we ap- 
proached the line together. If 
we wore early, we would hold 
a safe leeward position on her. 
Then, if we reached the start. 
too early, we could fall off and 
sail down the line a bit. With 
this in mind we wore our yawl, 
Frolic, by reputation supposed 
‘to finish third after Resolute 
and Restless, 20 seconds before 
the time upon which we had 
planned. Resolute followed us 
around and the two of us hard- 
ened up and raced gunwale to 
gunwale for the weather end of 
the line. We had a safe leeward 
position by but a few feet and 
we gained little on the other 
yawl. She was still practically 
even with us and we resolved 
to get rid of her before we got. 
to the line by forcing her to 
pass to windward of the com- 
mittee boat. We bore up to pass close aboard the lee side of the 
YP. Nothing like a good husky YP to scrape a rival yawl off 
your side, we agreed. Before the starting gun the committee 
boat is not 4 mark of the course and has no required side but, 
nevertheless, Resolute’s crew began to demand buoy room in no 
uncertain terms. The ‘Baker”’ flag came down — thirty seconds 
left. We held our course. They held theirs. We had an instan- 
taneous picture of Resolute’s pointed bow poised before the flat 
transom of YP 55. It reminded us of a sharp-edged axe descend- 
ing upon the end of a stick of wood. But at the last moment we 
fell off, and the Resolute wedged herself between us and the YP. 
The collision slowed us up just enough to cross the line between 
the lee mark and the YP’s mast with the gun. The only trouble 
was that Alex in Restless down to leeward made a perfect start 
and went on to win the race and the series. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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A PLEA FOR PERFORMANCE DATA 


By ‘W. F. CARL, JR. 


HAVE never yet seen a full set of performance curves for a 
sail boat. Once in a while, someone will try to find out how 
close to the wind his boat will point and perhaps the speed 

for this point of sailing. When asked why they do not know what 
their boats will do, owners reply that you cannot measure a 
boat’s performance because her speed varies with every point of 
sailing and every change in wind. With this in mind, let me in- 
troduce a logical way to obtain and present sail boat perform- 
ance data. The method which follows was devised by J. A. 
Roche, senior aerodynamicist at Wright Field, Ohio, for many 
years, asa meansof presenting the performance of a glider. These 
curves have been modified in their sia astaie to the sail boat. 
Figure A shows a set of X-Y 


When you look at one of the curves for a while and realize 
that a line connecting the origin O and any point on its periphery 
represents the direction of the boat’s path with respect to the 
wind and the boat’s velocity, it becomes easy to see how fast 
you travel on any point of sailing for the particular wind ve- 
locity for which the curve is drawn. 

Now let us analyze one of the critical points on the curve and 
see what it means. Let us assume that we have an up-to-date 
Six-Metre boat and a wind vector W = 15.8 knots. With this 
ideal combination, it seems reasonable to assume that we should 
obtain a curve approximating Figure B. Here we see that the 
best angle which the craft can make relative to the true wind is 

38° and a speed of 6 knots. 





coérdinates and a wind vector 
W representing both the ve- iat 
locity and direction of the | 
wind. Starting at the origin O, 


This means that the speed 
made good, i.e. speed directly 
into the wind, is 4.7 knots and, 
to go 9.4 nautical miles directly 























our theoretical boat is found to a into the wind from a given 
be able to sail to point A. The starting point, she has to go 
line OA represents the direc- 7.38 nautical miles across the 
tion (with respect to the wind) Ay wind.. These figures are known 
rite paral eect when -x fi \s +x Pieuewie : re serie the one 
she is pointing as high as possi- or the given type boat an 
ble for the given wind. From \{4 wind. I have named the sector . 
this we see that if we try to ~y cross hatched in figure B “ pay 
steer the boat any closer to the dirt.”” Any improvement in the 
wind, i.e. some point between boat which revolves the line 
A and the Y axis, she has no st tute w+ =< OA towards the Y axis is a real 
velocity. 5 gain because it pays off twice 
Now, if the boat sails from Figure D — once in actual speed in the 
O to B on a reach, we have the W: 15.6 direction she’s going and sec- 
vector OB representing the di- ondly in reducing the miles she 
rection and velocity when sail- Y sails out of her way. 
ing with wind abeam. This Examining the vector dia- 
ptt a higher velocity than H , 4 Pagar this point further as 
when pointing higher, which is oes Ps in Figure C, we have the follow- 
as expected. E LB YE ing analyses. We note that with 
Let us follow the curve on the wind vector W = 15.8 
around 90° to point C on the D knots we have the boat going 
bottom of the Y axis. In going : at an angle of 38° with this 
from O to C directly we are ee along the line AB towards B. 





running dead before the wind. 
The vector OC represents the Figure B 
boat’s direction with respect ; 
to the wind and her velocity 





The boat going ‘along AB at 
6 knots creates a wind of 6 
knots in the direction BA. Add- 
ing this 6 knots to W, we see 








running free. These vectors 
take no account of tides. All of this data is based on the assump- 
tion of still water, no tides or current. Once you understand the 
addition and subtraction of the vectors involved, you-can easily 
take into account the vector due to any currents. 

Points D and E are plotted similarly when their location has 
been determined through a knowledge of the boat’s speed when 
sailing in their respective directions. A curve drawn through the 
points described represents the boat’s performance when sailing 
close hauled on the port tack to running free with the sail on 


_ the starboard side. Flip the diagram over on the other side of 


the Y axis and we have the boat’s performance from close 
hauled on the starboard tack to running free with the sail on 
the port side. 

Thus we cover every point of sailing for one wind velocity. 

Now if we obtain the same diagram for three or four different 
wind velocities, say 5, 10, 15 and 20 knots, and superimpose 
them on the same set of codrdinates labeled 5, 10, 15 and 20, we 
have a complete performance chart for our boat. This graph 
has been named the ‘‘ Kidney Bean Curve.” 


that we have two wind vectors. 
Summing these vectorially, we get a vector CA which is called 
the relative wind. This relative wind is seen to make an angle 
of 29° with the path of the boat.* Solving the triangle, gives a 
relative wind of 20 knots. The question arises: is this figure of 
29° the minimum angle at which we can sail with respect to 
the relative wind? The answer is NO! How do we know the an- 
swer is no? 

‘Delving into aerodynamics just a little, we learn that the 
angle of attack (see Figure D) of an airplane wing which gives 
the greatest lift is close to 15°. A sail is a wing, although a poor 
one, and there is, therefore, no reason why the angle between 
the relative wind and the boat should not be reduced to 15°. 

Where is the loss of all this “pay dirt”? And, when we know 
where it is, how do we correct it? 
(Continued on page 108) 


* The order of magnitude of the figures used was taken from an advance copy of a 
paper entitled ‘‘Some Experimental Studies of the Sailing Yacht"’ by K. S. M. 
Davidson, presented before The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
New York City, 1936. 
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YACHTING’S DESIGN CONTEST }> 


THIRD PRIZE: CRUISING AUXILIARY BY A PROFESSIONAL DESIGNER 


Designed by THOMAS. M. BUERMANN 


Judges’ Comment: Holiday, the name which the designer has 
appropriately given to this 28-foot auxiliary, possesses those 
design characteristics which the judges feel will be increasingly 
popular in the postwar period. 

Here is a boat, created for the man with an average-sized 
pocketbook, which is large enough for modified cruising, yet 
which has the features most desirable in a day sailer. The cost of 
conventional construction should be about average. However, if 
built in quantity, the designer’s unusually interesting erection 
sequence, which is illustrated on the page following, indicates 
what volume production.should make possible in the way of 
building technique. 


Designer’s Comment: The most unusual characteristic of this 
small vessel is her interior arrangement which provides sleeping 
accommodations for either two or four persons with practically 
no waste space under either condition. 

For full headroom, a deep, narrow boat becomes necessary; 
to keep down length and give a roomy cockpit, a broad stern 
with little overhang; for an attractive appearance, a graceful 

‘overhanging bow. For maximum cubic interior for the same 
apparent height, there is a small foot rail rather than a bulwark. 
For a modern appearance, a streamlined deckhouse, making the 
boat look lower than she actually is. When laying out the cabin 
plan, it has been remembered that most people owning small 


She is 28’ 0” 0.0” 
29’ 0” Iw.l., 7° 6” 
beam and 4’ 0” 
draft. Her sail area 
is 400 sq. ft. The f 
engine is a Gray / 


“Sea Scout” H 
































































































































boats usually have few extensive vactions, with the result that 
they spend much of their time day or week-end sailing. There- 
fore, plenty of galley and sitting space below is necessary to 
accommodate a maximum number aboard. 

She is 28’ 0” 0.a., 22’ 0” l.w.L, 7’ 6” beam, 4’ 0” draft and 4 
long tons displacement. The bow is full for dryness and wide 
for ease in handling headsails. The narrow beam and flat run 
are for speed. 

There is a 7’ 6” cockpit for day sailing, with lockers port and 
starboard. The companionway hinges up for access to the en- 
gine. The galley has hinged drop leaves on each side, one for use 
as chart table. These extend 15” over 6’ 3’’ main berths and, 
when down, give 4’ working space on either side of the galley, 
with 6’ 3’ headroom. Stove and sink are sunk in dressers and 
have hinged covers so, when cruising with four, extra bedding 
can be rolled out over them from compartments to port and 
starboard of the cockpit, forming continuation of dressers and 
providing two additional berths. This causes little sacrifice or 
waste space when only two are cruising. (The ice chest is on one 
side and stowage for food and cooking utensils is under the 
stove and sink on the other.) With dresser leaves hinged up, six 
persons can sit below at the table; it folds against the mast. 
There are drawers under the seats, with space for bedding and 
stowage behind backrests. There is a full-length hanging locker 
with roller door for each person aboard. A partial bulkhead 
separates the fore peak, where there is additional stowage space 
and a reel for the mooring cable. 

The rig is high and modern with working jib and large main 
triangle (area 400 sq. ft.), sufficient in light air but not dangerous 
in heavy. A boomkin makes a permanent backstay possible. 
The upper diamond stay is raked forward to serve as jumper. 
The lower spreaders are kept short to give minimum inter- 
ference with the genoa jib and large masthead staysail, for light 
airs. Spinnaker is included for reaching and a storm trysail for 
emergency. 

Fresh water tanks are located next to sinks (gravity feed), re- 
quiring little piping. Cockpit drains are straight for easy clean- 
ing. There is a baffled vent to fore peak and a shutter-type door 
at the companionway, supplying ventilation when the boat is 
moored. There is a hatch forward and aft and four automobile 
type pivoting windows, complete with rubber gaskets. A Gray 
“Sea Scout’”’ engine should drive her at 7 m.p.h. 

Frames are steam bent and the boat is planked with 1%” 
stock. Much weight will be saved and strength gained by the use 
of waterproof plywood for floors and knees. Using the same 
material for the deck, lodging knees need not be fitted. House 
top may also be made of plywood. Below decks, bulkheads and 
most of the joinerwork may be plywood — even the folding 
table. There is room for plastics, too; a new linoleum for the 
floor and dressers, plastic for rolling locker doors, knobs and 
handles, and even for blocks and cleats on deck. Windows of 
clear plastic may be used for safety and strength, and a flush 
skylight of the same material may be added for extra light. 

Cost may be saved in building the boat in numbers in excess of 
20. A molded plywood hull will then be possible. Usually, until 
the hull is complete, little interior work can be done. In a molded 
hull boat, however, closely spaced framing is not necessary, due 
to the continuity of strength in the molded hull. Framing can be 
longitudinal rather than transverse. First, the keel is built and 
set up in the usual manner. Then bulkheads, partial bulkheads 
and transom are placed, acting as web frames, and supporting 
longitudinals and deck beams come next. This gives 4 
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self-sufficient skeleton to which floors, engine foundation and joinerwork are fitted — — 
these parts being prefabricated. Fitting is facilitated, since all sides are accessible 
and parts don’t have to be carried up over the topsides. Thus, the interior may be 
almost completed before the shell is in place. After the cockpit and deckhouse 
(molded of plywood) are installed as separate units, the deck is fitted. The shell 
(molded in two halves, as molding one complete piece around the keel would be 
difficult) is then fitted into the usual rabbet and fastened. So, truly, this is the boat 
that can be “built from the inside out.”’ 





ERECTION SEQUENCE: 


—_—_—— (1) Set up keel; (2) erect bulkheads, 
RiREeP eee a ae partial bulkheads and transom; (3) 


— place longitudinals. and deck mem- 
: bers; (4) set in floors, knees, engine 


foundation and engine; (5) fit in 





joinerwork while all sides are ac- 
cessible; (6) fasten cockpit; (7) place 
deck; (8) lower cabin trunk into 
position; (9) fit molded sides into 
rabbet and screw in place 
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Both plastics and plywood are specified below decks. 
Clear plastic ports and skylight are suggested for safety 
and to provide necessary strength . 








HURRICANE’S WAKE 


For months after the never-to-be-forgotten hurricane of 1938, one of the basic 
subjects of nautical conversation was the pro’and con of how much less 
damage would have been suffered by the Atlantic coast fleet if yacht clubs and 
owners had received adequate warning of its coming. September 14th, 1944, 
was again the day of the “‘big wind’’ — and this time it was well advertised! 





But, despite the many precautions which had been taken, smashed 
and broken yachts were the following morning’s evidence of.the 
hurricane’s fury. (1) High and dry on the beach at Vineyard Haven. 


Mina Glasgell Photo. (2) Ashore at Plandome, L. |. Julius Fanta 
Photo. (3) Figure this one out! C. H. Bowie Photo. (4) A shambles 
at the Port Washington Yacht Club. Julius Fanta Photo. (5) High 
and dry at Northport. (6) A “land fall” at Huntington, L. 1. 
(7) The ‘‘morning after” at Northport, L. |. Selchow Photos 
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(10) Phyllis Wale’s ‘‘Imova” 
succeeded in going through 
the Point Independence 
Bridge at Onset, with this 
cataclysmic result. (11) “‘Bail- 
ing out” on South Boston 
beach. Leslie Jones Photos 
(12) Two scrambled cruisers 
at Huntington, L. |. Robert L. 
Hall Photo. (13) High tide at 
Wareham, Mass. (14) The 
Oceanographic Institute’s “At- 
lantis:’ Lesley Jones Photos 


Hurricanes don’t play 
favorites. “‘Gold plat- 
ers” and lobstermen, 
commuters and vener- 
able cruisers, whether 
they were moored to 
mushrooms or old 
radiators, were apt to 
end up in a pile of 
twisted wreckage above 
the high water mark. 
(9) This scene at Hunt- 
ington, L. I., might be 
described as an insur- 
ance adjuster’s night- 
mare. Robert L. Hall 
Photo 
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Les T. Ordeman 


The moment of indecision: row back aboard or take another dip? The scene is a quiet anchorage between 


Government and Potato Islands, a favorite Columbia River rendezvous of Portland, Oregon, yachtsmen 


IN YACHTING 


obliged to hoist the hurricane signals. 


THE MOR TH 


NARRAGANSETT NIGHTMARE 


Editor, YACHTING: 
>» She’s up! No! She’s down! She’s up! 
Down again! Sounds like a prize fight. 
It wasn’t. It was the barometer during 
the Hurricane of September 14th, 1944. 
Do you remember the week-end you 
spent in Wickford Harbor? You came over 
to our house one eventing. We showed you 
our Hurricane Corner: That is the spot 
on the wall where we keep our barometer, 
anemometer box, wind records, etc. The 
corner was named in memory of the last 
hurricane. Shortly after that disaster, 
we started keeping our first records and 
became an authorized U. 8. Weather 
Signal Station. We hoped to keep the 
fishermen and yachtsmen aware of im- 
pending storms with our assortment of 
flags but hoped that we would never be 


Many flags have been frayed to bits 
since the initiation. The NE storm warn- 
-ings, which we displayed during the Valen- 
tine’s Day Blizzard of 1940, were whipped 
to shreds, as the winds soared to 80 m.p.h. 
and the barometer dropped below 29. 
That was our record storm until the 
recent hurricane set a new one. A hurri- 
cane alert was received from the Weather 
Bureau late the afternoon of September 
13th, as storm and hurricane warnings 
were hoisted south of Block Island. The 
telephone began to ring. Already people 
were anxious to know the progress of the 
storm. The next morning, the Weather 
Bureau ordered signal stations to hoist 
full hurricane warnings. 

Business really started in earnest. Boat 
yards were notified; the fire station; Civil- 
ian Defense; the school system; anyone 
else who had requested advance notice of 
impending storms. My eleven-year-old 
son stayed home from school to help my 
husband secure the row boats and movable 
possessions outdoors. They anchored the 
float at the end of our dock and prayed 
it would stay there. My husband took 
our 36-foot boat into the South Harbor, 
tied her between two stakes with four 
ropes off the bow, one off the stern, and 
prepared to spend the night aboard. 

Now the telephone developed a fever of 


“The refugees were sitting around holding 
their breath. The house shook and shud- 
dered and the wind shrieked eerily.” 


activity. There was practically a constant 
ringing. I barely had a chance to lock the 
windows around the house. People were 


worried about preserves in their cold cel- 


lars being damaged by flood waters; wor- 
ried about motors; how high was the water 
going to be; should they evacuate; how 
hard would the wind blow; what was the 
barometer reading; how much had she 
dropped; what was the wind velocity; 
where was the storm right now. Surpris- 
ingly the telephone held all through the 


‘storm. We lost merely the electricity. 


The barometer started down about 
11:00 a.m. By 1:30 p.m., it had gone down 
about .05. By 4:30 down ‘a tenth more. 
After that it really began to nose dive. 
I began taking ten minute readings; later, 
five minute readings. By 8:30 p.m. the 
barometer was down from 30.00, the 
morning reading, to 29.45; the wind had 
increased to about 35 m.p.h. Ten minutes 
later, the wind was tearing in from the 
southeast at 50 m.p.h. and the barometer 
was 29.40. By 9:00 o’clock the wind was 
50 to 60; the barometer 29.30. At ten 
o’clock, she was really whooping it up over 
80 with a barometer reading of 29.05. The 
anemometer was almost a continuous 
buzz. ; 

Our house is on high ground: We had 
taken in some refugees from across the 
cove in a flood area. They were sitting 
around holding their breath. The house 
shook and shuddered. The wind shrieked 
eerily around the roof top. The windows 
shook as if the devil himself was trying to 
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get in. Glass from somewhere smashed on 
the front porch. There was a rending 
sound of something wooden being torn 
from its moorings. There was no time to 
see what it was. There was no time to be 
afraid. The telephone again. What was 
the wind velocity, the barometer reading? 
When would the storm end? Was it going 
to blow harder? How high was the flood 
water now? During the course of the 
night, although I wasn’t out in the midst 
of the howling gale, I had a reasonable idea 
of conditions. People, who called for in- 
formation, gave me information in turn. 

At 11:10, the barometer was 28.59. As 
we had been without electricity for some 
time, I kept a flashlight glued to the 
barometer most of the time. Someone 
called for a reading. I held telephone in 
one hand, grabbed a candle in the other. 
“The barometer is now 28.57,” I said. 
“No, wait; it’s .55. Hold on; it’s .52. It’s 
up again. It’s down. It’s up. I can’t give 
you an accurate reading right now. Call 
later.” The black needle was weirdly sway- 
ing between .57 and .52. The wind was 
dying down. Surely this must be the 
center of the storm. I didn’t dare take my 
eyes away for fear I’d miss the lowest 
reading. At 11:20 p.m., she settled down 
at 28.53 and continued her downward 
trend. By 11:44, she hit 28.43. The wind 
went south, then southwest, about a ten- 
knot wind. At 12:01 a.m., the barometer 
began her climb back to normal. She 
moved to 28.44, a minute later to 28.45. 

My vigil was over. I went out to look 
around. Gorgeous stars were shining over- 
head. The telephone was temporarily 
silent. I walked down the street a few 
feet and saw the edge of the flood waters 
as they receded. An alcohol stove was 
brought up from the cellar. We drank hot 
coffee and warmed-over chowder. My 
husband crawled over fallen trees, stum- 
bled over debris-laden streets, and found 
his way home through the village about 
2:00 a.m. We were glad to hear that 
captain and boat rode out the gale safely. 
The last reading for the night was 3:30 
a.m., barometer 29.43, gusty northwest 
wind, 25 to 35 m.p.h. 

It might interest you to know that, 
due to advance warnings given and lessons 
learned during the 1938 Hurricane, few 
boats were lost in Narragansett Bay. 

VirGinia LoRING 


GULF YACHTING ASSOCIATION 
ENTERS 25TH YEAR 


> The Gulf Y.A., which has done more 
to develop yachting in the Gulf states 
than any other factor, enters its twenty- 
fifth year this month. The organization 
was formed November 13th, 1920. 

The Gulf Y.A. and the Fish Class have 
come along hand in hand. It was during 
the first sailing for the Lipton Trophy, 
between the Southern and Pensacola 
Y.Cs. at New Orleans that organization 
of an association to develop and regulate 
the Fish Class and its future Lipton races 
was felt necessary. Suggestion that the 
G.Y.A. be formed was made by Commo- 
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Daniel S. Connelly 


Part of the fleet at the Inter-Lake Regatta at Put-in-Bay drifting down on the finish line 


dore Percy 8S. Benedict, of the Southern 
Y.C., at a banquet honoring the Pensa- 
cola Y.C. as the first winner of the 
Lipton Cup on October 16th, 1920. 
The new Eastern Shore Y.C., of Mobile, 
was host to the organizational meeting at 
which five clubs were represented and 


enrolled as charter members. They were 


the Southern Y.C., of New Orleans, East- 
ern Shore Y.C. (now Mobile Y.C.), Pensa- 
cola Y.C., Biloxi Y.C. and the Houston 
Launch Club (now Houston Y.C.). Mem- 
bership was limited to yacht clubs of 
states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The object was to foster friendly nautical 
relations between Gulf cities and to pro- 
mote intercity races and regattas under 
uniform rules. Today there are 13 active 
member clubs with a combined member- 
ship of approximately 6000 persons. 

Thirteen yachtsmen have served as 
president. The first, Commodore John 
H.- Cross, of Pensacola Y.C., served in 
1920 and 1921. In 1921, it was decided 
that the domicile of the association would 
be rotated each year among the member 
cities, in- alphabetical order, and that the 
commodore of the host club would act as 
president of the association. J. P. Moore, 
of Biloxi, held the honor in 1922, followed 
by Henry Falk, of Houston, Ed Gale 
Quina, of Pensacola, W. Milton Miller, 
of Southern and A. L. Gandy, of St. 
Petersburg. 

In 1937 the routine was changed and 
Gandy was reélected. Then J. S. Bonner, 
of Houston, held office during 1928-29 
and was succeeded by Arthur Clarke, of 
Sarasota. R. G. Patterson, of Pensacola, 
served from 1931 through 1935. Auguste 
Capdevielle served the next four years, 
followed by Henry Hilton Green, of Pen- 
sacola, for two years. During 1942 and 
1943, Leslie P. Beard held the office. 
Major Frank B. Wood, of St. Andrews 
Bay Y.C., Panama City, Florida, is the 
presiding officer for this year. 


Critchell Rimington’s ‘‘Water Gypsy,” one 
of the first of the new Dater Class sponsored 
by Donald B. Abbott. Designed by P. L. 
Rhodes and built by Palmer Scott, she is but 
20’ over all, yet has complete cruising 
accommodations for two persons 


The G.Y.A. has sought to increase 
interest in yachting and to develop the 
sport in the Gulf states. With an eye 
towards developing more younger skippers, 
it inaugurated the G.Y.A. junior cham- 
pionship series in 1941. As.an incentive 
for entering more interclub events, the 
Association awards each year a trophy 
to the club totalling the largest number 
of points in interclub races other than the 
Lipton Cup races. The Association has 
aided member clubs in the institution of 
such events as the St. Petersburg Y.C.’s 
race to Havana, the Biloxi race week, the 
St. Andrews Bay Y.C.’s Asa G. Candler 
Cup series and Southern Y.C.’s two long 
distance races. 

VAL FLANAGAN 


CAMDEN’S LABOR DAY RACE 


> Gelouba, a Sparkman & Stephens- 
designed 45’ sloop, owned and skippered 
by George H. Batchelder, of the Eastern 
Y.C., Marblehead, won first prize in the 


Morris Rosenfeld 
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First Annual Labor Day Race held by 
the Camden Y.C. in codperation with the 
Camden Shipbuilding.& Marine Railways 
Co., on September 2nd and 3rd. Corrected 
time placed Gelouba 17 minutes, 48 sec- 
onds ahead of her nearest rival, Cary Bok’s 
56’ ketch Seven Bells and 18 minutes, 
36 seconds ahead of the 3rd place winner, 
Geerd Hendel’s aluminum hull sloop 
Whistler. The race, longest to be run in 
Maine waters since the Monhegan Island 
Race was discontinued for the duration, 
was actually two races— Camden to 
Bucks Harbor the first day and vice versa 
the next. 

Fog and a lack of wind concluded the 
first race at Turtle Cove. Gelouba finished 
first with Seven Bells 11 minutes behind. 
On the return race, Seven Bells crossed 
the finish line 2 minutes, 57 seconds ahead 
of Gelouba. Whistler finished 3rd and 
Crusoe 4th. 

With no prospect of finishing the race 
before dark, the remaining boats were 
towed into ‘port so that all hands might 
attend the dinner held that evening in 
the shipyard mold loft where prizes were 
presented by Commodore Borlund of the 
Camden Y.C. First prize, a handsome 
silver Paul Revere Bowl, becomes the 
permanent possession of the winner of 
three successive Labor Day Races. 


WILLIAM COPELAND FINLEY 


> In the death of William C. Finley in 
Montreal on September 23rd, Canadian 
yachting lost one of its oldest and best 
known figures, and Canadian sailors one 
of their best friends. Mr. Finley was 79 
years of age and passed away after a long 
illness. 

An active yachtsman up until a year of 
his death, William Finley, or “ Uncle Bill” 
as he was called by all those who knew 
him well, began his long sailing career in 
his youth, and he gave much of his later 
energy to the promotion of the sport he 
loved, and to the yacht club, the Royal 
St. Lawrence, of which he had long been 
a member, and had twice served as com- 
modore. For the last twelve years, he was 
an honorary commodore of that organiza- 
tion. As a young man he was active in the 
defense of the Seawanhaka Cup during the 
period when Canada held it for so many 
years. His famous Thorella II, designed 
by G. Herrick Duggan, successfully de- 
fended the famous trophy which was won a 
few years before from the Seawanhaka 
Y.C. by Royal St. Lawrence sailors, and 
was one of four yachts of that name which 
Mr. Finley owned, the last being Thorella 
IV, an auxiliary yawl in which he cruised 
until within a year of his death, and 
with which he won several champion- 
ships. 

He was also a member of the Cruising 
Club of America and served on the Sailing 
Committee of that organization at the 
time of the last race to Bermuda and the 
Mt. Desert race in 1940. His other yacht 
club affiliation was with the Royal Cana- 
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Anch or Light Studio 


Thirty years old and still going strong. Some of the Class A boats of The 
Northeast Harbor Fleet during a-race off Mt. Desert Island, Maine 


dian Y.C. He helped in the formation of 
the Canadian Sea Scouts, of the Boy 
Scouts Association, and did much to link 
that group with the various yachting 
associations. 

Kindly, enthusiastic, generous, he was 


ever ready to help in any movement for ‘ 


the benefit of the sport he loved, and his 
many friends can testify to his unselfish 
devotion. His place will be hard to fill 
in the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, 
and in the affection of his associates and 
friends. 


THE POINTE CLAIRE YACHT CLUB 


p> The 1944 season of the Pointe Claire 
Yacht Club has been an unusually active 
one. As in 1942 and 1943, only two classes 
raced, the one-design PCs and the Fleet, 
the latter comprising D, E, Cruising and 
miscellaneous classes. This year’s schedule 
was a full one and, since numerous resails 
were necessary, there were few idle week- 
ends. Racing was also the rule on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. 


‘Mother Goose II,” the flag- 
ship of Hobart Ford, com- 
modore of The Cruising Club 
of America. Described as a 
“three-sailed bateau,” she 
was designed by Howard I. 
Chapelle and recently built 
by William Jenkins at his 
Rowayton, Conn., yard. She 
is 41’ over all, 39’ water line, 
12’ beam and draws 42” 
with the board up and 8’ 
when down. A 25 hp. Uni- 
versal Utility Four provides 
adequate auxiliary power. 
Her sails are treated with 
tanbark. 





Commodore Ford describes 

her principal advantages as: 

shoal draft; an easily driven 
hull; a spacious interior 





The 1944 summaries are as follows: 

Champion Series: (PC Class), Grayling, 
E. J. Winters; (Fleet Class), Denmac, Q.C. 
McCarrey. : 

Evening Series: (PC Class), Series A, 
Fay Loong, J. F. Sears; Series B, Terra 
Nova, L. A. Watters. Fleet Class: Lodestar, 
J. A. Dakin. (Sail off between Lodestar 
and Dorothy Blay, won by Lodestar.) 

Trophy Winners: (H. M. James Tro- 
phy), Denmac, Q. C. McCarrey; (Mc- 
Master Cup), Chinook, H. E. Smith; 
(D Class Cup), Dorothy Blay, R. H. 
Samson; (E Class Cup), Whistler, D. J. 
Desbarats; (Gudrun Cup), Alert, A. Fee; 
(Twilight Trophy), Grayling, E. J. Win- 
ters. 

Prize Winners: (Fleet Aggregate), Lode- 
star, J. A. Dakin. Regatta Prizes: (PC 
Class), High Tide, A. H. Thomson; (E 
Class), Corvette, C. H. Julien, (Sail off 
between Corvette and Whistler, won by 
Whistler); (Cruising Class), Glen Dora, 
G. H. Asbury; (Sloop Dinghy Class), 
Mungo,S.¥oley;(V Dinghy Class), Yamos, 
W. Black. 
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BRITAIN TO SOLVE PROBLEM OF 
WAR-USED SMALL CRAFT 


> The indiscriminate sale of war-worn 
motorized equipment and boats that cre- 
ated such a grave problem in England at 
the conclusion of World War I will not 
be repeated at the end of the present 
conflict. Such is the opinion of J. W. 
Shillan, one of Great Britain’s leading 
motor boat distributors, who says that 
strict government control is already in 
effect concerning the turning back to the 
manufacturers. of war-used cars and 
trucks, to be serviced and rehabilitated 
before being offered to the public. The 
same plan is expected to be followed with 
small craft used by the British ministries 
in their various operations. 

“After the last war,” said Mr. Shillan, 
“military material and naval equipment 
of all types were sold at junk prices, with 
no servicing of any kind and generally at 
a heavy profit. Hopeful buyers, who 
picked up these so-called ‘bargains,’ were, 
in the main, bitterly disappointed. British 
manufacturers and dealers, especially in 
the boating field, were hurt by being 
bypassed in this wave gf indiscriminate 
buying and selling. This situation will 
. not rise again. For the past 18 months, 
cars and trucks used in military operations 
have been turned back to their original 
English manufacturers. This equipment 
has been thoroughly overhauled and given 
to dealers, who have been able to sell the 
items with a satisfactory guarantee. 

“Through this same rigid government 
control, prospective buyers of small craft 
for recreational purposes could also be 
assured of obtaining dependable boats 
and engines after the war. The Fairmile 
Boat Co. supervises, on behalf of the 
government, the manufacture of motor 
torpedo boats, corvettes and other types. 
It thus controls a great many boatbuilding 
yards in England. The. Fairmile organiza- 
tion operates on a non-profit basis. With 
the coming of peace, it is planned to return 
to the individual manufacturer all boats, 


Commandant of the U. S. Coast Guard, Vice 
Admiral Russell R. Waesche 
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Cautious Conrad comes up against the Navy 


engines and nautical equipment. The 
manufacturers, will, in turn, recondition 
and service their product for re-sale 
through their regular selling channels. 
A government appraisal would be made 
of the boat, engine or equipment. From 
this figure the manufacturer would deduct 
reconditioning and other costs and the 
remainder would be payable to the govern- 
ment,” 


ADMIRAL WAESCHE REAPPOINTED 


> Vice-Admiral Russell R. Waesche, re- 
cently sworn in for his third term as 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, is 
the first Commandant to be so honored. 
Under his leadership since June, 1936, 
the organization has grown to include 
175,000 officers and men, and its opera- 


tions now extend all over the globe. 


Today, Coast Guardsmen are to be 
found on every battlefront, landing and 
helping to intrench troops on all invasion 
fronts, rescuing shipwrecked Army and 
Navy personnel ard transporting refugees 
and prisoners. So many men were needed 
for countless defense and later invasion 
operations that Admiral Waesche recog- 
nized the need of obtaining additional 
Coast Guard personnel for the necessary 
shore jobs. Consequently, he was instru- 
mental in establishing the Coast Guard 
Temporary Reserve and the Women’s 
Reserve, the Spars. Now there are about 
8000 enlisted Spars and about 1000 
officers on Coast Guard shore assignments. 
Reservists, totaling about 60,000 men, 
serve at port sécurity and other important 
stations. Women Temporary Reservists 
have recently augmented the Coast 
Guard’s forces. 











Under Admiral Waesche’s leadership, 
the Coast Guard’s responsibilities for 
maritime safety are being constantly en- 
larged and improved, a measure that will 
be of great value to postwar shipping. The 
plan of Coast Guard field forces has been 
reorganized, the Coast Guard Institute 
and Correspondence School for warrant 
officers and enlisted men has been es- 
tablished, and the system for selecting 
commissioned officers has been improved. 
In addition to taking on the responsibility 
for safety in American ports, the activities 
of the Service on the Great Lakes and 
inland waterways have also been intensi- 
fied. 


“SHORT ENDS” 


> The recent bulletin of the National 
Outboard Association indicates that the 
drivers have definite ideas about the rac- 
ing rules for the first postwar season. In 
the first place, the majority of them do 
not want the rules changed, nor do they 
want service motor racing put in as a 
substitute for racing motor racing. They 
feel that there are enough old racing 
motors in good running condition to carry 
the sport through its first season or two. 
Most of them feel also that there should 
be no relaxing of the non-stock rule ex- 
cept, perhaps, to permit larger bore toler- 
ances which would put many retired 
motors back in the running..They are 
also of the opinion that there are probably 
enough replacement parts available to 
keep the fleet going for a couple of seasons, 
and a number of drivers with spare parts 
on hand have expressed willingness to 
share with other drivers to keep the 
motors stock. 
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A NEW RACING-CRUISING YAWL 


FOR THE COAST OF MAINE 


MAae yachtsmen interested in the 
development of intersectional rac- 
ing and cruising have welcomed the sug- 
gestion of a Maine Coast Class and mem- 
bers of the Camden Yacht Club, North- 
east Harbor Fleet, Boothbay Harbor Yacht 
Club, and the Mount Desert Yacht Club 
are organizing a class for this purpose. The 
boats will be known as the “‘ Maine Coast 
36s.” 

The new boats were designed by E. 
Farnham Butler, of the Mount Desert 
Boat -Yard, Inc., with Geerd N. Hendel, 
of Camden Shipbuilding, codperating as 
consulting architect. The original design 
was made by Mr. Butler for his personal 
use. Dimensions are approximately as fol- 
lows: l.o.a., 36’ 10”; l.w.1., 26’ 6”; beam, 
9’ 8’; and draft, 6’. There is 6’ 3” head- 
room under the beams. 

In developing this boat, the designer 
says, an effort was made to produce a craft 
equally suited to racing, day sailing and 
cruising. This, naturally, means that some 
compromise is necessary. The Maine yacht- 
ing. fraternity is composed of all sorts, 
from retired business men to college boys 
and girls, and it is believed that this boat 
should appeal to all because she is de- 
signed to meet Maine’s conditions. 

The yawl rig was chosen for ease of 
handling. It is intended that all hulls, 


sails, spars and rigging be identical, while © 


each owner will be free to express his own 
individual taste in the interior. Boats will 
be required to.race on a given minimum 
water line length. 

Construction will be held to rigid specifi- 
cations. Ballast will be lead (approxi- 
mately 6,000 Ibs. outside and 800 lbs. 
inside). Backbone and framing will be of 
oak, with frames 1144” x 17%”. Planking 
will be white cedar or mahogany, the deck 
will be 44” marine plywood covered with 
13(,” white pine. Bright work on deck 
will be mahogany as will the standard trim 
below. Bulkheads of marine plywood will 
be used. All fastenings to be of bronze or 


A well balanced yawl rig is indicated for 
cruising, while for racing a good assortment 
of light sails also is provided 
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Monel. Spars will be hollow, of sitka 
spruce. 

In addition to the three working sails, 
the boats will carry a large, masthead 
genoa, double luff spinnaker, and a mizzen 
staysail. The auxiliary will be a gasoline 
engine of about 25-30 hp. In addition to 
the usual copper gas and water tanks, 
there will be tanks for kerosene and alco- 
hol. A dust pan will be built into the 
cabin floor. 

The standard interior shows agcommo- 
dations for five, ample locker and shelf 
space, toilet room, and a large galley. 
Special study has been given to the layouts 


(standard as well as optional) since the 
designer is himself a “crank” on the 
subject of convenience and believes that 
there must be a special place for every- 
thing aboard a ship. 

Another unusual feature of this new 
class is that it will be built by three of 
Maine’s outstanding boatbuilders: Mount 
Desert ‘Boat Yard, Inc., Camden Ship- 
building and Marine Railway Co., and 
Goudy & Stevens. The yards will work 
together on all details of construction, 
and plan to have on hand at all times a 
complete list of spares including such 
things as sails, spars and rigging. 
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Accommodations for five may be incorporated in the hull, but for cruising in a boat of this size four persons are about as many as can live aboard 
comfortably. The standard layout shown below may be varied to suit the desires of the owner but the rigs and hulls will all be identical 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they appear. For further information concerning 
any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The deck and cabin plans shown above indicate the commodious accommodations in this vessel 


A 67-FOOT STEEL MOTOR SAILER BY WELLS 


HIS handsome motor sailer was de- 

signed by John H. Wells, Inc., for Dr. 
Donald K. Acton for postwar construc- 
tion. The power will consist of two 150 hp. 
Diesel motors with underwater exhaust 
and deck control, and also a 4 kw auxili- 
ary lighting plant. 

The hull is to be built entirely of steel 
and fuel and water tanks will be built in. 
Five steel bulkheads will be fitted, four of 
which are watertight. There are two 
double staterooms the full width of. the 
ship aft. The owner’s room is provided 
with private bath and the guest room, just 
abaft the motor room, with toilet. The 
motor room is installed under the deck 
house and an additional room for auxili- 
aries is provided under the dining saloon. 
On the bridge deck there is a steering posi- 
tion-at the forward end of the house with 
direct entrance, alongside to the motor 
room. A lounge seat making up into 
a double berth is on the port side. 

While meals may be served in the bridge 
lounge, a separate dining saloon is provided 
forward having an L-shaped seat and 
table to port. This seat makes up into 
upper and lower berths. Opposite are 
lockers, desk, and dish closets. The galley 
is equipped with an 8 cubic foot refrigera- 
tor, gas stove, hot water heater, sink, dish 
racks, etc. Hot water oil heat is also pro- 
vided for heating the boat. 

The after cabins and the forward din- 


The sail plan is moderate and the profile is 
pleasing. Note the flying bridge abaft the house 


ing room are to be air conditioned. 
Crew’s quarters provide for two men. 
As the owner acts as captain, space for a 
third man is not provided in, the crew’s 
quarters, although this could be arranged 
by slight alteration. 
She will be insulated throughout for 





both heat and noise while Fiberglas fire- 
proof glass curtains and wall fabrics are to 
be provided. 

Speed under power is expected to be in 
excess of 10 knots: Her general dimensions 
are: L.o.a., 67’ 4”; l.w.1., 63’ 6”; beam, 
16’; draft, 6’. 
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THE NEW. HINCKLEY “32” 
A STOCK AUXILIARY 


HIS 32’ water line sloop is from the 
board of K. Aage Nielsen, of Boston, 
Mass., who designed her for Henry R. 
Hinckley & Co., of Southwest Harbor, 
Maine. She will be one of their line of 


stock auxiliaries for postwar construction. = 


In developing her, the main objective has 
been to create a sturdy boat which will 
fill the requirements of cruising yachtsmen 
who like to participate in yacht club 
runs as well as offshore races. 

The boat’s general dimensions are: 
L.o.a., 45’ 9”; Lw.l., 32’;-beam, 11’ 2”; 
draft, 6’ 8’. Her measured sail area is 908 
square feet. 

The engine is accessible through a 
flush hatch in the bridge deck and also 
from the after stateroom. Gasoline tanks 
are aft beneath the side decks while water 
tanks are under the cabin floor. 

The Hinc&ygy “32” will be available in 
standard and custom models which will be 
basically similar so far as structural de- 
tails and deck and interior layouts are 
concerned. The differences will be in ma- 
terials, fittings, arid appointments. The 
standard model will have white oak 
frames, cedar planking with galvanized 
fastenings and a deck of white pine. Ex- 
terior trim, excepting for hatch covers, 
will be painted. The finish below deck will 
be plain with a minimum of bright trim 
although a wide choice of interior paint 
schemes will’ be offered. Fittings, both 
inside and out, will be of the plain, durable 
sort. The~power plant of this standard 
model will be a Gray Four gasoline engine 
although a Gray Six or Diesel will be 
available at extra cost. 





Right, the sail plan shows a mod- 
«ern rig spreading 908 square feet. 
Below, the boat has an easy turn 
of the bilge. Bottom, accommo- 
dation plan and inboard profile 
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The custom model will have mahogany 


_ planking, bronze fastened. Decks, cockpit 


floor and seats will be of teak while cabin 
sides, hatch covers, hand rails and other 
exterior trim will be of mahogany, fin- 
ished bright. 

A long line of extras such as pressure 
water systems, heating units, radio phones, 
direction finders, light sails, etc., will be 
available for either model at prices to in- 
clude installation cost 

Both models of the Hinckley “32” will 
be delivered with complete cruising equip- 
ment, meaning that you can sail one away 
after putting your own bedding, dishes, 
charts and personal belongings aboard. 
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GOOD SOLDIERS 


»«e COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


The vast amphibious scale of this war has 
brought all kinds of craft and marine engines 
into the limelight. For pure utility, the out- 
board motor probably has the most outstand- 
ing record as a good soldier of the sea. Its port- 
ability, adaptability and dependability have 
all combined to make it an indispensable part 
of military operations wherever the war itself 


( is waged either on land or water. 





OF THE SEA.. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY -e« 





The heart and center of dependable outboard 
motor performance is dependable spark plug 
performance. Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs equip the majority of outboards in the 
service of our armed forces—just as they 
always have in the past been the preferred 
spark plug of outboard motor enthusiasts 
and racing champions. Insist on dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs for your marine engine. 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Outboard powered Storm Boats landing troops. 
(Photo Courtesy Outboard Motor Corp) 





TO SAVE 
GASOLINE 
—KEEP SPARK 
PLUGS CLEAN 








GADGETS © GIiLHicrk 


An Improved Mast Collar 


p> You may recollect that in the Septem- 
ber issue I ran a description of a mast coat 
that I had used on one of my boats and 
found quite satisfactory. Well, the result 
of shooting that arrow into the air was 
that I received three interesting letters 
from readers, all of whom described 
substantially the same kind of improve- 
ment. Namely, a mast collar with a verti- 
cal lip to which the coat could be lashed. 
The advantage of this method is that the 
coat can be loosened at any time without 
taking out the screws that held my an- 
nular rings to the deck. This permits easy 
adjustment of the wedges and also makes 
the removal of the spar a somewhat 
simpler operation. 

Roy MacPherson, peacetime master of 
the ketch Comewa, says that the advan- 
tages of the fitting are that it is per- 
manently bedded on the deck no matter 
how many times the mast is removed and 
replaced or how many times the wedges 
are changed. In his mast coat there is a 
puckering string in the lower edge instead 
of a marline lashing. This makes it even 
easier to remove the coat from the collar. 
The top of his mast coat is lashed to the 
mast with marline, as described in my 


MN | decte, 
|. wa An Improved 
(eork Mast Collar 


— being tenn oe oad 
aie “Alan Gray & 
a Roy MacPherson 


earlier article. Another advantage of this 
scheme is that the coat may be rolled up on 
bright sunny days to permit the air to get 
at the mast and wedges. 

Alan Gray’s mast collar was substanti- 
ally the same as Roy MacPherson’s and 
so was the one suggested by W. Lyle 
Holmes, Jr., but the unique contribution 
of the latter is the use of adhesive tape 
instead of marline to secure the mast coat 
to the mast. He says that his mast being 
rectangular, it is not possible to make a 
mast coat that is simply lashed with 


marline fit tight enough on the flat sides to 
be watertight. Hence he evolved the idea 
of starting about one inch below the top 
of the coat and wrapping four or five 
turns of a good grade of adhesive tape 
spirally around the coat, working up to 
about the same number of turns on the 
wood. Being careful to overlap each wrap- 
ping so that the whole job will be smooth 
and watertight when completed. Mr. 
Holmes lashes the lower edge of the coat 
to the collar with marline. 

The whole coat is then painted. When 
removing the mast, all that is necessary 
is to cut the marline, peel off the adhesive 
tape, slide the coat up the mast and re- 
move the wedges. He reports that he has 
never found a leak in his mast coat and 
that it is easy to remove or to install. 

The only change that I have made in 
the suggested mast collars is to project 
the inner lip of the casting so that it 
reaches through both the deck and the 
mast partners. If such a casting were care- 
fully fitted to the surrounding woodwork, 
bedded in an elastic compound and se- 
curely screwed down, it should make a 
permanent waterproof joint. The inner 
face should be formed so that it would 
agree with the angle of the face of the 
mast wedges and should, of course, be 
filed to a smooth surface to allow for easy 
adjustment of the latter. A good grade of 
bronze casting would be the best material 
for such a collar, and it would be as satis- 
factory for a round mast as for a rectan- 
gular one. 


Stowing Small Stuff 


p> I have been kidded about not being 
willing even to go dinghy sailing without a 
compass, a chart, hardtack and water. 
Well, I consider it a compliment because 
it shows that I am a careful sailor. Nat 
Seeley, former master of the motor-sailer 
Lady Lou, is of the same stripe, for when 
he went to sea he went prepared for any- 
thing that might happen. As a result, he 
developed a number of clever ways of 
storing things aboard ship. The sketch 
shows his scheme for keeping small stuff 
such as screws, nails, cotter pins and 
washers. Over his work bench on the boat 
were located perhaps a dozen small glass 
jars with screw tops. The tops were so 
secured to the cabin roof with small screws 
that they would not turn. The jars were far 
enough apart so that the fingers could be 
got between them; their contents could 
easily be seen. They must, of course, be 
placed where they will not interfere with 
headroom or they will become a nuisance. 

This should be a good way to keep cer- 


tain things in the galley as well; coffee, 


sugar, cereal and matches for example. 
Fishing gear such as hooks, sinkers and 
lures could well be stored in this way and 
there are numerous other items aboard 
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ship that will suggest themselves. Even 
aboard a sailing dinghy a small jar se- 
cured under one of the thwarts would be 
handy for keeping small gear dry. 


For Sorting Small Stuff 


> This is one of those simple schemes that 
we often think of but seldom take the 
trouble to do. Take my word for it, this 


Nat Seeley’s 


Scheme for keeping 
Odds & Ends, ~ 


showing the use of 
Mason 
the in Roof 


little gadget is well worth the few minutes 
of time that it takes to make. It may save 
you hours in the course of a year. Even 
those of us who are neat enough in our 
workshops to keep small stuff in glass jars 
are still prone to pour the contents out on 
the bench looking for a particular size of 
screw or washer (unless, of course, you 
have a separate jar for each size). Usually, 
over a, period of years you will accumulate 
a lot of miscellaneous sizes of screws, nuts, 
cotter pins, etc. Well, this scheme consists 
simply in making a sorting apron (for lack 
of a better name). The one that I have is 
made from a piece of canvas about 10’ 
square with a hard wood stick, whose 
cross section is about 14” by 14”, tacked 
to each of two opposite edges of the can- 
vas. When not in use, this apron is rolled 
up and kept handy to the bench. When 
sorting becomes necessary, it is laid out on 
the bench, the contents of a jar are poured 
into it where they are spread out and the 
wanted size easily found. The apron is 
then lifted by the two sticks, allowing the 
center to sag. Its contents may now be 
poured back into the original container 
easily and the apron put away for the next 
time. What an improvement over the old 
way of sweeping the small stuff into your 
hand held below the. edge of the bench! 
Invariably, some pieces fell to the floor 
and had to be searched for on hands and 
knees. 
HaM DE FonTAINE 
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PREVENTION 


F YOU expect to find your yacht in good con- 
dition next spring, you must take precautions 
in laying up for the winter. 


Here are a few suggestions: Choose a well 
equipped, well operated yard. Be sure that your 
yacht rests squarely on its keel on a good foun- 
dation and is not “‘bilge-borne.” Grease all metal 
parts, fill all motor cylinders with oil to prevent 
rust. Remove floor boards, open closets and 
drawers. Protect the entire yacht from the ele- 
ments with a canvas cover or wooden housing. 
Be certain to allow sufficient ventilation to pre- 
vent dry rot. Remove all sails and spars and 
keep in a safe dry place. Protect your yacht from 
ice if laid up afloat. 


And remember that Atlantic has a wide variety 
of policies for every type of sail or motor yacht. 
Consult your own broker or agent. 


ATLANTIC 


Metal INSURANCE Gmpany 


49 WALL STREET . NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland - Dallas 


Pittsburgh - 


Boston - 


- "New Haven - 


+ Baltimore - Chicago - 


Philadelphia - 


Rochester 
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p> The hurricane, in addition to-making things highly unpleas- 
ant for landlubbers floundering around the brimming streets of 
New York, increased the irritations of food rationing by dimin- 
ishing the supplies of fish tremendously. Normally, the metrop- 
olis gets some 750,000 pounds of salt water fish a day but the 
consumer wasn’t eating practically any a few days after the 
storm. . . . Seems that Long Island fisherfolk, with traps from 
Point Lookout to Fire Island, lost everything but their boats. 
They depend on hickory poles from North Carolina on which 
to rig the nets, and neither poles nor other essential gear can be 
replaced at this time. . . . 


p> And while the oyster industry wasn’t reported to have suf- 
fered much, because the bivalves were supposed to have stayed 
in bed during the disturbance, the oysters themselves — at 
least many of ’em — must have shriveled with fear, for at this 
writing your correspondent has been trying unsuccessfully to 
obtain a dozen or so in the raw. 1’m being told in some of the 
best places (in which I’m seen occasionally) that their oysters 
aren’t big enough to eat. Maybe at the moment it’s better to 
let ’°em stew in their own juice. .. . 


> Temple Tweedy had a nice time with his motor cruiser last 
summer. He fitted her out and launched her and thereafter used 
her as a sun deck and picnic grounds. He said he never felt so 
safe aboard her in his life— because he didn’t have any gas. . . . 


> Pete Tierney, Rochester Yacht Club member currently in 
the armed forces, wrote his parents a letter a while back describ- 
ing a red letter day that had punctuated his drab routine. It 
seems that Pete got a pass and followed a coast road to a place 
where a lot of boats were moored. “After a little dealing,” he 
wrote ‘‘T hired a boat — the [bis JJJ — Star No. 1031. It sure 
felt good to get into a boat again. We were out about an hour 
and three quarters and the charge was only $5 so I am anxiously 
awaiting the time when I can go again. . . .” 

It turns out that the Star in question was a lucky one... . 
Ibis is listed in the 1944 Log as belonging to the Naples Fleet 
and owned by Enzio deGimmis who won the Genoa Inter- 
national Regatta Week which was conducted by the Regio 
Yacht Club Italiano in 1940... . 


> If everything turns out as well as we hope in the eagerly 
awaited postwar world; the population afloat will outnumber 
the floating population. .. . 


> Getting into a dock for water is quite a problem these days 
when you can’t use your motor for lack of gas. . . . I must say 
I did a fairly seamanlike job of sailing a sizeable cutter alongside 
the float at Seawanhaka last summer but, as she was strange to 
me, I didn’t attempt it until Cap’n Faust, the excellent marine 
superintendent there, said I could doit, ‘depending on how good 
a sailor you are. . . .” That was.a challenge. .. . 


> I’m told there’s a gal model builder in Hollywood by the 
name of Ava Gardner whose ‘‘hilltop house” is strewn with 
examples of her handiwork. . . . This is the first I’d heard of 
the so-called weaker sex’s intrusion into Joe Appleton’s field. 
. . . (These rugged women!) 


> I had a gam with George Townsend a few weeks ago and he 
confided that he had heard that very day from his son, Bill, who 
is in command of an LCI in foreign waters. . . . Bill wrote his 
father that he had met a Commander Sylvester Wright, R.N., 


- who was an old friend of Sherman Hoyt and eager to know of 


that gentleman’s whereabouts. . . . Bill also commented on 
the 3.2 beer he said was available in small quantities in the 
place he’s at — and said that a glass of suds at Mory’s (in New 
Haven) would taste like champagne in comparison. . . 
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EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED VICTORY... 


BUY MORE BONDS 
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The Harper organization is known 


‘as “Headquarters for Everlasting 


Fastenings” because it specializes 
in the manufacture of bolts, nuts, 
screws, washers, rivets and acces- 
sories made of Brass, Naval Bronze, 
Silicon Bronze, Copper, Monel and 
Stainless. Nothing in common steel. 
4360 Items in stock. Specials made 
to order. Write for 104 page. 4 
color catalog and reference book. 
The H. M. Harper Company, 
2640 Fletcher St., Chicago 18, i. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 
A PORTABLE ELECTRIC MEGAPHONE 


> A portable electric mega- 
phone which will provide emer- 
gency communications facilities 
aboard ship in the event of fail- 
ure of the regular communica- 
tions system has been approved 
by the United States Coast 
Guard, and will henceforth be 
required equipment on all mer- 
chant ships. The new megaphone 
is self-contained, operating in- 
dependently of the vessel’s elec- 
trical system. It thus provides 
adequate communication be- 
tween the various parts of the 
ship and between different ships 
in the event of damage to the vessel’s electrical system or 
communications equipment. 

The new device is a megaphone to which is attached a micro- 
phone, and is equipped with amplifier and a battery carried in a 
case slung over the user’s shoulder. The operator squeezes the 
switch in the pistol-type handle and speaks into the microphone, 
located in the mouthpiece of the megaphone. The amplifier 
provides sufficient power to carry a voice a distance of several 
hundred yards with great clearness. 

Full tests made by the Merchant Marine Inspection Division 
of the Coast Guard aboard ships at sea demonstrated the satis- 
factory performance of the new equipment, and commercial 
designs have been approved. The Guided Radio Corp., 161 
Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





A QUICK RELEASE HINGE 


> Burklyn Instant Release 
Hinges are available as complete 
sets, in a wide variety of non- 
strategic materials. These In- 
stant Release Hinges find many 
applications, on map cases, tables 
and shelves, bulkheads and par- 
titions, seats, cowlings, inspec- 
tion plates, removable instru- 
‘ment panels and instruction 
boards, test equipment, schedul- 
ing boards, pilot curtains and companion doors. 

The Burklyn Hinge is made up of a bracket that houses two 
spring-loaded attaching pins. As the pin at each end is retracted 
by finger pads, the hinged part is instantly released. Operation is 
simple and |positive under all conditions. Burklyn Company, 
3429 Glendale Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 





‘SOCKETYPE” CABLE TERMINALS 


“1 p> These new cable terminals, 
: known as “Socketype” are 
available in both fork and eye 
types to fit cables from ,” 
diameter. Their simplified con- 
struction calls for only the cable ends in which the terminal is 
swaged to be of stainless or alloy steel. This cable end fits 
smoothly in either the fork er eye type socket pérmitting full 
swiveling action and a 100 per cent bearing which materially 
lengthens cable life. . 

The small cable ends of the “Socketype” terminal may be 
quickly and easily fitted on the cable. So simple is the new 
process that operators claim they can do it blindfolded. 

Poulsen & Nardon, Inc., 2665 Leonis Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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» THE ““MULTI-PURPOSE”’ 
PUMP WITH A RECORD 


Tens of thousands of Marine 
Products Centrifugal Pumps 
have piled up an enviable record 
of dependable performance in 

-. world wide service . . . tossing 

f out misplaced ocean continu- 
ously and in volume heretofore 
considered impossible for pumps 
of anywhere near comparable 
size and cost... bringing allied 
“beach busters” through enemy 
fire and surf to safe landings on 
far-flung shores . . . protecting 
men and materials from watery 
destruction. 


Marine Products Pumps have 
also earned the preference of 
fishermen and other essential 
marine operators. 


KéEP eM FLOATING 


Today Marine Products Pumps are keeping more boats afloat 
than any other type or make of pump in marine service. 

More than a bilge pump, these powerful “water tossers” 
serve many purposes on all sorts of boats . .. supplying water 
for washing down decks, flushing out holds, supplying and 
boosting circulating water, for dozens of pumping needs. in 


Mass production of Marine Products Pumps navy, commercial and pleasure craft of every description. 
assures uniformity in design and construction, Available in many sizes and capacities from 40 to 400 gal- 
perfect interchangeability of parts, highest 


operatig efficiency and maximam value to . lons per minute . . - pulley, engine or electric motor driven 
the purchaser, types for varying water pumping installations. 
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FOR PEACETIME CRAFT 


MARINE ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT 
THAT RATES A PLACE IN ANY BOAT 


Builders and owners of America’s finest boats and 
engines can specify Marine Products Pumps and other 
marine engineered accessories in full confidence of get- 
ting the best and most dependable equipment obtainable. 

Rating a popular place in improved accessories for 
LoS aioli stole he Meole-MincMalti cls MeliteMialgelil(-Maelabige) Cire (S21 
oped by Marine Products engineers for utmost strength, 
ease of shifting, positive locking and installability. This 
equipment will prove a revelation in simplified boat 
handling when available for pleasure craft. 

Consult your naval architect, boat builder, engine 
manufacturer and marine supply dealer regarding 
Marine Products accessories for your peacetime boat 
and now available for essential craft. Or write for 


descriptive literature. | 
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MICHALLOY 


Michigan’s Super Alloy for Propellers | 


This amazing alloy has a fine grain structure, impor- 
tant in resisting any form of corrosion, and far 
exceeds the Navy’s requirements for tensile strength 
and elongation. It’s so tough that though the blades 
may bend under severe impact they seldom if ever 
will break. Any fractured MICHIGAN propeller 
will be replaced free of charge, according to our 
standard warranty. Resistance to corrosion is so 
stepped up iri MICHIGAN propellers that long after 
a propeller of ordinary bronze would be hopelessly 
corroded, a MICHIGAN propeller will still provide 
a long period of perfect service. Specifying 
MICHIGAN pays worthwhile dividends. 


At present, rated orders, only, can be accepted. On 
these prompt deliveries are being made. 


Mit. FH ARI 


MALHWNEDLT CH 
PROPELLERS 


MIGHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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> No phase of postwar planning is more important to the 
yachtsman than the ever-mounting discussion in Flotilla meet- 
ings from coast to coast regarding the possible future of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


‘> From the 7th District’s ‘Depth Charge” comes the state- 
ment that: “‘it is our belief, that as far as the use of our services 
is concerned, the end of the war will make little change in our 
value to the Coast Guard. Since its inception, the Temporary 
Reserve has become a strong, well trained arm of the Coast 
Guard. 

““Many members probably don’t know that, prior to the time 
the Auxiliary was organized in 1938, more than 2000 persons 
were killed arinually in small boat accidents. The Auxiliary was 
organized by the Coast Guard so that small boat owners might 
aid the Coast Guard in cutting this needless loss of life. The 
return to normal living after the war will see a rush to ‘buy that 
boat I’ve always wanted’ by literally hundreds of Americans. 
The Auxiliary can pick up where it left off in its boating safety 
campaign and do even a better job than it did in prewar days 
because of its time on active duty. But surely the work of the 
Auxiliary need not end there!” 


> More concrete is the editorial in a recent issue of the 4th 
District’s “Topside”: 

‘Come the end of the war, there is bound to be an increased 
interest in things nautical. This can easily be explained: First 
of all, the tremendous growth. of navy and merchant marine 
personnel cannot fail to have stimulated in many a per- 
manent love of the sea; a feeling which will eventually seek 
expression in ownership and operation of some sort of pleasure 
craft. Another factor in this growth of nautical interest is the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary itself. Established by Act of Congress 
in 1939, it has expanded from a skeleton organization of a few 
Flotillas to a membership of approximately 60,000. 

“The question arises just how can the organization best serve 
in the years ahead. It can do so in many ways. To mention a few: 

“By keeping its organization intact and its membership ac- 
tive. Many Class (T) Reservists, after disenrollment, will wish 
to continue their theoretical and practical training in small boat 
operation. Naturally, they can do this more readily through 
continued membership in a going, efficient, Auxiliary Flotilla. 

“The Auxiliary can augment and revise training programs to 
fit peacetime, rather than wartime, needs. 

“Since many members will want to become boat owners, there 


- should be formed within each Flotilla an advisory board, com- 


posed of experienced boatmen, to give advice on boat buying, 
and an inspection service to insure that thé prospective pur- 
chaser will get his money’s worth in boat value. 

“By establishing District Bases, the Auxiliary can make avail- 
able to the average boat owner of limited means all the facilities 
and even the social life of a yacht club. 

‘Promotion and supervision of regattas and cruises whereby 
members may have the opportunity of friendly competition with 
other Flotillas, at the same time putting to pleasant and practical 
use their knowledge of navigation. 

“Tn conformity with the intent of Congress, an active, well- 
organized Auxiliary can lessen the work of the regular Coast 
Guard. 

“Establishment of a junior group within each Flotilla to 
consist of the under-age sons of regular members. They could 
participate in a limited training and educational program to fit 
them for full membership in the Auxiliary upon becoming of age. 

“One thing is plain. Now is the time to think and plan ahead 
so that the Coast Guard Auxiliary may become — what we all 
would like to see — a permanent, pleasurable and valuable part 
of our postwar world.” 
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Partial View of Yards of Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc. 


Make Your Plans Now to | 
RE-CONVERT YOUR BOAT 


Ww our equipment — and men — we can do a thorough, 


workmanlike job from keel to truck. 
Specifically we mean: — 


Every type of hull work, both wood and steel; joiner work; 


Buy — 
and keep — 
more War Bonds! 


new parts and repairs; electrical work; re-conditioning of engines 
of all types, etc.— all done in our own shops under seasoned 


supervision. 


The time to make your plans is now! Let’s get together and 


get under way. 


FRANK L. SAMPLE, Jr., Inc. 


x Shipbuilders x 





) 

| 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 

i Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing and Recondilioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels upto 200 fee 
] 


Members of: Maine Boatbuilders & Repairers Assn., and Atlantic Coast Boat Builders & Repairers Assn., Inc, 
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FOR SAFETY 


Every Boat Needs... 





And A 


HARVEY 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


You may never have considered a telephone as a 
safety factor, but it's just as important as the other 
apparatus mentioned above. Consider what a tre- 
mendous advantage it would be to be able to con- 
tact the Coast Guard or other ships in the event of 
heavy going or any other kind of emergency. Just 
having assistance as near as your elbow, means a 
good deal of extra protection for your boat and its 
passengers. 





Add to this the convenience of being able to call 
your home or office and the pleasure you can ob- 
tain by switching from Marine Band to Standard 
Broadcast frequencies and picking up your favorite 
programs, and you'll readily see why you should 
have a HARVEY Marine Radio Telephone aboard. 


They're not available now, but we'd like to send 
you the HARVEY Marine Radio Telephone Folder 
which describes the complete line and will help you 
select the right phone for your-boat. Why not write 
forittoday? . 


HARVEY 


HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
453 CONCORD AVENUE «= CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 








YACHTING 
WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


FISHERMAN STYLE 


Editor, YacutTine 

> Well, the unbelievable has happened. I’ve actually been 
sailing! The best part of it is that I’ll be able to go about once a 
week on my day off. 

Here’s the set up. It seems that the fishermen of a small town 
nearby have awakened to the commercial possibilities of charter- 
ing their boats to the GI’s that throng the beaches. AMG has 
pegged the price at 65 cents an hour so the cost is negligible. Of 
course, the boats aren’t quite up to the best Belmont Harbor 
style but you can’t be choosey. They’re all about 25 to 30 feet 
0.a., double-ended with an outboard rudder. Lateén rigged with 
practically no keel, they’re partially decked over. They don’t 
bother with paint for the spars but for the most part keep the 
topsides in fairly good shape. They handle quite well except 
when coming about, when you usually have to back the sail and 
sometimes use oars to get her out. of stays. This holds true only 
in the lighter airs for, with a stiff breeze, they have enough 
headway to come about on their own hook. Had a lot of fun on 
the Fourth of July sailing one. It was kind of a freakish day with 
the wind constantly hauling“and coming in strong gusts from 
most any direction. It frequently dropped altogether for ten or 
fifteen minutes only to return with greater gusto. 

After much haggling and gesticulating with the two fisher- 
men I prevailed upon them to let me handle the tiller, explain- 
ing as best I could that I was a big shot sailor back in the States. 
Of course this made us practically blood brothers, but didn’t pre- 
vent them from getting away with a pair of GI shoes belonging 
to one of the lads. He forgot them in the excitement of debark- 
ing and when he remembered them about one and two-thirds 
seconds later said fishermen were well out in the bay heading 
for the harbor. Our Italian co-belligerents don’t miss a trick. 
Have been out about six or seven times and really enjoyed my- 
self. They'll sail pretty close to the wind and have a fair turn of 
speed. They don’t use any telltales of any sort and the way the 
sail sets it’s more difficult to tell just when you begin to luff. On 
the whole, they’re good boats for their purpose. 

Pau Cray, 
S/Sgt., AAF. 
Somewhere in s 
The Mediterranean. 


A BELATED ENTRY 


Editor, YACHTING: 

p> As Chairman of the Race Committee of the Riverside Y.C., 
I have received many grand letters from former members who 
are now in the Armed Forces. Of these, the enclosed has tickled 
me the most. It comes from Frank W. Gadd who is in the Pacific 
area, and it reads as follows: 


“Through the kind consideration of my ex-office head- 
quarters, which has a lovable sense of humor, I received 
today by the fastest air mail, an entry blank and circular of 
the 1944 Riverside-Stratford Shoal Race. My office did not 
fail to comment that it was usual routine for me to disappear 
in mid-morning Friday preceding this race — for business, 
of course — and wondered whether my present employer 
might be as lenient. Well, it’s always pleasant to think of 
what you might be doing. But keep right on sending me entry 
blanks because some day you'll get one back all filled out. 

“T have studied the circular carefully and I can’t comply; 
among other things, I am pretty certain to be busy that day. 
But there is one condition with which I can comply without 
effort or compulsion: J agree to carry a life preserver on deck. 

“T wish you lots of luck and a good wind. I have both 
pleasant and unpleasant memories. The pleasant part, be- 
sides the sailing and all that goes with it, does not exclude 
the bar and accordionist; the sad part is that it always took 
me too long to finish.” 

R. J. NAL 
Riverside, Conn. 
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“WHEN MEN SAIL FOR FUN AGAIN!” 


Off foreign shores, smashing Jap barges or rushing up 
1“ endless stores to hard hitting invaders — the heroic men 
of our fleet are making history ... 





Some day soon, we hope—we’'ll hear their merry 
voices as they set out for pleasant trips from quiet, PE Michican 
peaceful shores. . 









ANN 7 
For that great day “When Men Sail For Fun Again” the Rec ad 
: £ Greenville, 
world’s largest builders of motor boat propellers will Michigan 
service a new peacetime armada of pleasure craft with 
the finest products in history. Federal-Mogul Marine, Fie, ceed. eels 
ener: Sears Seer 4045 Beaufait, Detroit 7, Michigan. Mogul Marine Division 


for high contribution to 
American freedom. 














CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH 


NO-WEED 8 HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP D 


WEEDLESS UTY ARD EQUI-POISE 
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YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


STEAMBOATS COME TRUE by James Thomas Flexner. 
(The Viking Press, New York, $3.50.) Who invented the steam- 
boat? The author has delved into contemporary records cover- 
ing the activities of Fitch, Rumsey, Stevens and Fulton and 
gives an interesting record of their lives and their struggles to 
apply steam to the propulsion of boats. He describes their fail- 
ures and partial successes, pointing out that not a single profes- 
sional sailor was active in the invention of the steamboat, the 
projectors were all landlubbers; Fitch, indeed, was afraid 
of the water. The author is more interested in the personalities 
of the inventors than in the details of their inventions, finally 
concluding that Fulton deserves the credit regularly given him. 


THE ASHLEY BOOK OF KNOTS by Clifford W. Ashley. 
(Publication No. 13, The Mariners’ Museum. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., New York, $7.50.) Far different from the 
Museum’s previous slim paper-bound pamphlets, this is a hand- 
some quarto of more than 600 pages, with some 7,000 pen draw- 
ings. It contains descriptions of 3900 knots, bends and hitches, 
sennit, turk’s heads — in fact, practically everything useful that 
can be made with rope or cord, from fancy buttons to a tug- 
boat’s bow fender. The pen drawings (to which half of every 
page is devoted) give a clear idea of the method of forming the 
knot whose description is on the same or the facing page. 

C. H. H. 


MARINE RADIO MANUAL edited by M. H. Strichartz. 
(Cornell Maritime Press, New York, $4.00.) The war has made 
mandatory three shifts of radio operators in all ships under the 
American flag. Here is a timely and valuable manual for the 
beginner who is joining his first ship as well as an indispensable 
reference book for the experienced operator. 

The manual gives an explanation of the operator’s duties from 
the time he takes over until he signs off at the end of the voyage. 
It begins with the method of checking his equipment and has 
chapters on its maintenance and repair. It includes sample radio 
telegrams, glossaries of nautical, radio and electrical terms. 
There are chapters on the laws affecting the radio officer, his 
duties at sea and in port, radio first aid, trouble shooting — in 
fact, the book is a one volume guide to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the marine radio operator and a copy should be in- 
cluded in the ship’s library as well as that of each operator, ‘ 

E. 


WORLD MAPS AND GLOBES by Irving Fisher and O. M. 
Miller. (Essential Books, New York, $2.50) The war has greatly 
stimulated the public’s interest in all sorts of maps and charts. 
This book discusses the difficulties of representing a sphere 
upon a piece of flat paper and the popular misconceptions 
resulting from the methods heretofore used. Since the distor- 
tions are most pronounced in maps of the world, the authors 
have wisely confined their text largely to this problem. Contain- 
ing over 35 colored maps, 70 illustrations and a glossary, in ad- 
dition to a complete index, this little volume by Professor 
Fisher, of Yale, and Mr. Miller, of the Royal Geographical 
Society and the American Geographical Society, will be wel- 
comed as a contribution to a better understanding of the earth 
on which we live. W. H. vz F. 


DOWN TO EARTH by David Greenhood. (Holiday House, 
New York, $4.00) Here is a book to delight the person who is 
interested in making his own maps. It is intended not only for 
the professional but also for the layman. The author has di- 
vided his work into three parts. Part I discusses in simple terms 
the basic nature of maps. Part II tells how to make your own 
maps and Part III gives advice on collecting maps. Profusely 
illustrated with clear and attractive drawings by Ralph Graeter 
(of Life), it answers almost any question that might occur to 
the layman. There is even a discussion of the best type of letter- 
ing to employ and the most suitable pens for the purpose. 
Beautifully printed on an excellent grade of paper and in an 
attractive buckram binding, it is a volume that no one really 
interested in maps will want to miss. W. H. pe F. 
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Typical of the exhaustive field tests 
eich marked the development of 
the modern, high speed Cummins 
Diesel, was the gruelling 14-day 

rind which came to an end on 
Christmas Day, 1932, at the Indian- 
apolis Speedway. Here, under AAA 
Faye a Cummins-powered 
Indiana truck set a non-stop dis- 
tance record for trucks: 14,600 miles 
(5,840 laps of the 244-mile oval!). 





The injector cup wiper is an incon- 
spicuous part of the Cummins Diesel, 
but its development made a con- 
spicuous contribution to the Cum- 
mins Diesel’s efficient and economi- 
cal performance. This patented cup 
wiper, perfected only after count- 
less modifications in piston design, 
eliminates carbon on the injector 
cup, creates additional turbulency, 
assures more complete combustion. 





Metallurgy plays an important role 
in the Cummins Diesel trend to ever 
lighter, stronger construction. Ex- 
ample: 5,000 samples were analyzed 
in selecting the cast iron for the 
block—a foundry was rebuilt and 
its methods completely revised—but 
the increase in tensile strength from 
20,000 to 50,000 pounds per square 
inch more than justified the cost. 


CUMMINS DEPENDABLE DIESELS 


Automotive Models: Designed for all 
types of heavy-duty trucks in either 
highway or off-the-highway service. 


ROK ok 


Industrial Models: Portable and sta- 
tionary engines, power units, and 
genersting sets for service in any in- 

ustry requiring heavy-duty power. 


ee 


Marine Models: Propulsion engines 
and marine type generating sets de- 
signed for all types of fishing boats, 
work boats, and pleasure craft. 


> aary 


Spade Work 


The diesel’s higher thermal efficiency was proved 
many years ago... but it took the builders of Cum- 
mins Diesels to prove that diesel engine weights and 
dimensions could be brought within practicable lim- 
its. They proved it in 1932 with the original high 
speed diesel . . . proved it after 14 years of intensive 
‘spade work” in the refinement of lubrication, cool- 


ing, metallurgy and many other aspects of design 


and construction .. . proved it by putting diesels in 


equipment and on jobs where diesels had never 
worked before. Today, you will find diesels in virtu- 
ally every automotive, industrial, and marine service 


that requires heavy-duty power . . . and if you look 


closely enough, you'll find a very large proportion 


of those diesels are Cummins Dependable Diesels. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 





“SINCE 1918...PIONEER 


THROUGH HIGH 






e 


OF PROFITABLE POWER 
SPEED OIESELS 
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Columbian 
Propellers 


Wheels That K df LLL 
After the War 


Ceaselessly moving the Navy over the 
seven seas and to victory on strategic 
shores, Columbian wheels keep turning and 
turning again to restore normal commerce 
on the U. S. coastlines and inland water- 
ways. The great contribution to the war 
effort made by Columbian production and 


the further experience gained in the per- 


fection of Columbian Propellers, substan- 


tially augment the leadership Columbian 
has maintained in its field throughout the 
past forty years. 


New Columbian Catalog 


on Request 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Freeport, Long Island, New York 








YACHTING 


THE ROYAL BERMUDA YACHT 
: CLUB CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from page 35) 


appearance in the Islands and the old Bermuda class began to 
die. It was about this time that the first boat was brought to 
Bermuda by a winter visitor. This was the Maya, which was 
owned and sailed by that skilful American yachtsman, the late 
Fred Hoyt. Racing, however, was kept alive by the importation 
of American and English boats of various classes until 1926, 
when some members of the club sponsored the purchase of the 
first one-design class, from designs by Starling Burgess. A one- 
design class of Six-Metre size was brought in from Norway in 
1930, from the design of Bjarne Aas, and in 1936 the Interna- 
tional One-Design class was adopted, from the board of the 
same designer, and nine yachts were acquired, at the same time 
that the class was taken up in the United States. Until the war 
brought racing to a halt, annual races were held in this class be- 
tween Bermuda and Long Island Sound sailors, while intersec- 
tional races between the yachtsmen of the same two localities 
were sailed in Six-Metres. The last one was in the spring of 1939 
when the Achilles, owned by the Trimingham brothers, success- 
fully defended the King Edward VII Cup against George Nich- 
ols’ famous Goose. 

It was in 1906 that the first. yacht race from ‘‘the States”’ to 
Bermuda was sailed, and for three years the event was run an- 
nually. Then it lapsed for fifteen years, to be resumed in 1923, 
since when it has become a biennial event and has made ocean 
racing popular throughout the world. However, while this race 
offers an ideal course for an event of this character, it is, perhaps, 
the charm of Bermuda itself and the welcome that the members 
of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club give to the tired sailor after 
the 700-mile drive across the Gulf Stream that has made this 
particular race so popular with Americans. Better proof of this 
popularity cannot be offered than the fact that in 1936 no less 
than 45 yachts, carrying perhaps'450 yachtsmen, raced to Ber- 
muda, a record which has never been exceeded in the annals of 
yachting. 

In 1933, the club moved into its newly-built clubhouse situ- 
ated directly on the water and here the members foregather; 
here also members of the Allied Services are welcomed anid are 
entertained. The new clubhouse is of distinctive Bermudian 
architecture. It faces the west — if facing means the outlook 
that it affords down Hamilton Harbor towards Gibbs Hill — 
although the entrance is on the opposite side. On entering, one 
finds himself in a circular foyer with a zenitherm floor laid out 
in the pattern of a compass rose with all the points thereon. 
To the left is a roomy lounge, while to the right is the entrance 
to the bar, a most attractive room, done entirely in native Ber- 
muda cedar. A gallery leads around the bar to the billiard room 
and the dining room, the latter facing the harbor, with large 
windows on three sides. 

Upstairs is found a library and reading room, two card rooms 
and the secretary’s office, and nine bedrooms opening from either 
side off a wide central hall. On the lower floor js also a covered 
veranda facing a grass court which slopes down to the concrete 
bulkhead forming the club dock. A more ideal and complete 
yachtsman’s home would be hard to find. 

Now, after one hundred years of carrying on and making 
yacht racing the chief sport of sea-minded Bermudians, the 
members of the club plan to gather again under the old calabash 
tree near Tom Moore’s Tavern at Walsingham on November Ist 
of this year, just as that little band of enthusiasts did on the 
same day in 1844, and hold a rendezvous. And the members will 
dine well and drink many toasts to those who built so firmly, and 
to all those who through the years have carried out the aims of 
the founders of the club. On December 4th, a commemoration 
dinner will be served in the clubhouse in Hamilton — unless 
even the spacious dining room of that building should prove 
inadequate to seat all those who will want to be present. 

At the ceremonies to be carried out this year there will, how- 
eve”, be one face missing, one note of regret that the Commodore 
elected last winter to serve during the Centennial years, Vincent 
Frith, long a member of the club and an active sailor, will be ab- 
sent. He was claimed by death last winter while out of the 





A VOSPER-TYPE MOTOR TORPEDO BOAT PAINTED FOR HERRESHOFF BY DUNCAN GLEASON A LIMITED SUPPLY OF REPRINTS AVAILABLE SEND 10 CENTS TO COVER MAILING CHARGES, 


. Torpedoes sbway a 


As our tuty great Naval leams score hemendous guns 
tn all theaters, we watch with pest fuide the oulstanding frer- 
fermance of these Uillle-bul-telhal Her ceshoff’ ~buill Molor 
Torpedo Boats (PT). 

We plan, when the final whistle tlows, lo combine this war- 
lime experience with our 80 years of Henreshoff craflsmanship 
in building fine pleasure cvafl fer yachlsmen, young and old. m 


SHIPYARD 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


TG xcshoff 





FIGHTING CRAFT BUILT BY HERRESHOFF FOR THE U.S. ARMY AND NAVY IN WORLD WAR Il. 


New Chris-Craft 16-ft. Special Runabout 


Here is a new Chris-Craft model that will really do things for you! Drive it over the waterways 


at thrilling speeds to 37 m.p.h. Slip your surfboard behind it and give the kids a thrill. Take your 


friends along—note the wide, roomy seats. Don’t forget your favorite fishing haunts, the rest and 


relaxation it will open up for you. Colorful... chummy . . . complete with all needed equipment 
... highest quality ...expert workmanship. Our quantity production methods insure maximum 


quality at the lowest possible price to you . . . Ready after Victory. We are 100% on war work now 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today- 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR SOATS 
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Islands on a mission for his government. At a semi-annual meet- 
ing held in July, the former Vice Commodore, Bernard T. Gos- 
ling, another loyal and active member, was elected to head the 
club, with Owen Darrell Vice Commodore and Commander 
G. T. Ridgeway serving as Rear Commodore. Mr. J. H. D. Jar- 
dine was elected Secretary. With this experienced afterguard 
to see the club started on its second century, the future of sail- 


ing in Bermuda is assured, even beyond the dreams of those who |: 


met first under the old calabash tree one hundred years ago. 


SAILING THE ACADEMY YAWLS 


(Continued from page 60) 


In former years, the yawls were assigned for the week-end 
races to certain officers, usually instructors in the Department 
of Seamanship and Navigation. The officer in charge of a certain 
yawl would have a midshipman get up a crew for him, and this 
party would race together week after week. At that time, the 
Midshipmen’s Boat Club controlled the ketches but held no 
power over any of the yachts. During our last year, however, 
the yachts were put in charge of certain midshipmen, known 
thereafter as ‘‘Sailing Masters,’ and were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Boat Club. 

Four of the yawls were assigned to the battalions and their 
Sailing Masters became “Battalion Sailing Representatives.” 
It was their duty to train potential ‘“Yawl Handlers” and 
“Yawl Commands” by short sails on week day afternoons. 
For a yawl to go out without a qualified officer aboard, a crew 
of six midshipmen, including at least one Yawl Command and 
three Yawl Handlers, was required. 

To get your Yawl Handler qualification you first went sailing 
on these training sails for a few weeks and got in on a couple of 
week-end races if you could manage it. Then you went around to 
your Representative and pointed out how much you had been 
out in the yawls and how adept you were with her sails, sheets 
and rigging. If favorably impressed, the Representative would 
turn your name into the Department of Seamanship and Navi- 
gation, stating that you had sufficient practical experience to 


» be deemed worthy of taking the theoretical examination. This 


examination asked for such things as a list of the various yawl 
sails, stating when they would be used, drawings of certain 
details of the standing and running rigging, and general informa- 
tion about the yawls. If you passed this examination, you be- 
came a Yaw! Handler and you got a little yellow card to prove it. 

Some weeks or months later, depending upon how much ex- 
perience you have had in the interim, you begin to stir about 
to get the little green card which states that you are “‘ Qualified 
to command yawls.” First you go over to- Isherwood Hall and 
take the Department of Marine Engineering’s quiz on the yawl 
engines. Then follows the Department of Seamanship and Navi- 
gation’s theoretical examination, asking you what you would 
do in every possible exigency and demanding a rather detailed 
knowledge of the Inland Rules and the Racing Rules. After 
this you have to copy down a message blinked in hasty Morse 
code. Finally, if you are still extant and still wish to go on, you 
take the practical examination, that is, you take a qualifying 
officer for a sail, of which the climax is making the mooring buoy 
just before securing. Making this buoy is the thing that can 
make or break you. 

We taught our strikers for Yawl Command a method of 
making the buoy in which it is impossible to miss. With the 
wind on the beam you approach the buoy and take it close 
aboard on your lee side. Just as it draws as far aft as the binna- 
cle, you spin the wheel to leeward, keeping the sails trimmed in. 
As the yawl wears around you douse the headsails. Then, when 
she comes into the wind, a man stationed on the mizzen backs 
it to the inside of the turn, swinging the boat faster and checking 
her way. Spinning the yawl on her heel like that kills all her 
way and you end up dead in the water with the buoy bobbing 
right under the bow. This method, we found, impressed the ex- 
aming officer 4s smart and seamanlike and yet it took less of the 
so-called ‘‘seaman’s eye” than luffing up from two or three 
lengths dead to leeward. But even in this more common method 
the mizzen should be used a lot more than it is for both steering 
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| pre ise fighters afloat are the PTs. So 
it’s natural that they should fight in- 
board fires with one of the fastest fire-fighters 
known. The instant a blaze is detected, it’s 
blasted out by a gale of carbon dioxide gas 
from a Kidde Extinguishing System. 

Many private boat owners enjoy Kidde 
protection from their pre-war installations. 
This equipment deserves good care. Kidde 
representatives or local boat builders will 
be glad to see that they get it! 


Kidde portable and built-in systems are 
also known by the trade name “LUX”. 
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With the. traditional background of Rhode 
Island’s reputation for building quality vessels 
as a setting, we are particularly proud to be 
the first shipyard to receive the coveted ARMY- 
NAVY "E” Award for 


"Excellence in the Production of War Materials.” 


This signal honor will be reflected in the post- 
war perfection of our 
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dinghy sailors and by Quality, Performance and 
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and controlling the way you have on the yawl. By fishtailing 
it from side to side you can brake yourself very nicely. 

In former years, regular yawl drills were held by the Depart- 
ment of Seamanship and Navigation during scheduled periods. 
By these drills, every second classman qualified as a Yawl Han- 
dler. But there were no regular training sails during the week- 
day recreation hours and the only way for a third or fourth 
classman to get qualified was to get in a Sunday racing crew or 
find some one going out during the week, something rather 
rare in those days, for an hour’s sail seemed hardly worth the 
trouble of rigging the boat. When the Academy course was 
shortened from four to three years, however, the yawl drills were 
among the things dropped and in their stead regular afternoon 
training sails were initiated. As a result, the yawls were sailed 
every day in the week rather than just on the week-ends. The 
Battalion Sailing Representative was responsible for seeing 
that the battalion’s yawl went out but the actual charge of tak- 
ing the yawl out rotated among the Yawl Commands of the bat- 
talion. The required three Yaw] Handlers were taken each day 
from a list of prospective Yawl Commands. The rest of the crew 
consisted of anyone who signed up, regardless of class. As a 
result, many fourth classmen became Yaw! Handlers, and one 
plebe in our battalion got his Command qualification. 

The Academy acquired the yachts and yawls of the Yacht 
Squadron with the belief that it would be of some value to the 
average midshipman’s training if he could be lured into spending 
his free time out on the water in a vessel large enough to have 
a little of the feel of a ship about her. While yacht sailing may be 
quite different from handling a destroyer, you still have to think 
in terms of turning circles and the amount of way you have on. 
And, of course, you are made even more aware of the effect 
of wind and current upon your vessel. Furthermore, when you 
guess wrong, you do not have the reprieve of backing all 
engines. 

But aside from whatever professional experience we gained, 
I must confess that what we really sailed for was the good times 
we had. We felt a certain thrill of freedom those Saturday after- 


noons when we broke our ties with the regimen of the Academy 
and set out for a liberty in Cambridge or a rendezvous in Oxford. 
We will remember those trips, just as we will remember the 
fickle weather of the bay: those noonday calms when the yawl 
ghosted along on a mere whisper of wind while we dozed in the 
sun on the hot teak planking, and those spanking days when we 
smashed our way upwind with sails wet and decks streaming. 
Sometimes it was sunny, sometimes it rained. Each day was 
different—but it was all fun. 


CRUISING THE INLAND 
WATERWAYS 


(Continued from page 51) 


as we made our way down-river toward Albemarle Sound. 
After a bit I sent Heloise below to make things shipshape for 
what promised to be a rough crossing of the Sound while we 
were still in sheltered waters. By the time she had things stowed, 
we were nearing the bell buoy marking the entrance to Alligator 
River and Aquarius was lifting to the mounting seas. 

Taking our time at the bell buoy, I set her upon her course, 
NxEE, for the light off Wade Point, 11 miles away below the 
smoke-shrouded - horizon, at the mouth of the Pasquotank 
River. The wind was nor’west and fresh so I set our jib for its 
steadying effect and its added power. Aquarius, breasting 
quartering seas, was as comfortable as a rocking chair and had 
much the same motion. Just ahead of us, a small and unusually 
smart yacht, Two Smiles, with Miami as her home port, was 
slowly drawing away from us. When she vanished into the 
smoke of far-distant forest fires carried seaward by the wind 
she looked like a modern version of the Flying Dutchman. 

“There is practically no periodic tide along this portion of 
the Intracoastal Waterway. The waters, however, are subject 
to fluctuations of from 1 to 2 feet due to winds.”’ So states a note 
on the chart. With a fresh nor’wester blowing on the heels of a 
fresh easterly, I figured, as I left the Alligator River, that there 
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WHY YOU WILL WANT 
MORSE STICK CONTROL 


IN YOUR POSTWAR BOAT! 


Forward, Reverse, Throttle Control and Steering are operated 
and controlled by movement of only one unit — the “Stick”. 


















In steering, 18 inches on Morse Stick is equal to 18 or 
more feet of hard wheeling. 


Instantaneous rudder action. 
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other equipment. 
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For Spacious Living Afloat... 


Strikingly new . . . distinctly post-war in design . . . up to the 
minute in every detail . . . a standout in any yacht basin... 
but experienced yachtsmen will be even more impressed by the 


spacious comfort of this seaworthy craft. Planned for gracious 


living with room to spare, this beautiful all-welded 90-foot 
yacht has a combination lounge and dining room 42 feet long 
and 19 feet wide. Her staterooms and other accommodations 
ate in keeping. 


Ingalls today is concentrating on the construction of ships for 
war—from 18,000-ton attack transports to 176-foot cargo ves- 
sels. Look to Ingalls now and after the war for improved de- 
sign and methods in building the finest all-welded craft afloat. 
We will welcome the opportunity to supply other information. 
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would probably be a marked tidal current flowing in an easterly 
direction across our course. Bucking a quartering sea and wind 
and with smoke from unseen forest fires cutting visibility to 
less than a mile, I decided I had better alter course to the 
westward of that plotted to compensate for the various physical 
factors. Instead of sailing NxE14E, I held to a due north course 
and hoped for the best. I also took into account the fact that 
bucking a quartering sea and wind would add considerable 
time to our crossing of Albemarle Sound. 

My allowances for wind, sea and tide were a trifle too gen- 
erous. When we emerged from the smoke, which was thinning 


slightly, into sight of land, Aquarius was sailing directly to- 


ward the middle of the mouth of the Pasquotank River while 
the light, which was our proper landfall, was three quarters of a 
mile to starboard and slightly abaft the beam. 

An attendant at the Gulf Refining Company’s dock at 
Elizabeth City took my lines at 4:55 p.m. and a moment later 
Aquarius was moored for the night. Tomorrow held in store for 
us the pleasurable anticipation of cruising up the Pasquotank 
River and into the Dismal Swamp Canal and seeing for our- 
selves what they might offer of pleasure, interest or beauty. 

(T be continued) 


THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN 
PEDRO DE ALCANTARA” 


(Continued from page 46) 


who had gone down to the hull and brought up a crown, which 
had netted $20,000 when the sale of its precious stones was in- 
cluded. And Fuller would reply: ‘‘So I’ve heard before. I wish 
I could get good water. This stuff is so brackiah it foams, and I 


_ can’t keep my pressure up.” 


Mr. Fuller had his troubles, there can be no doubt of that. 
When he arrived at the scene of operations he found that Cap- 
tain Scandella already had started dredging at a point 600 feet 


astern of the wreck on the starboard side, and the money which 
went north in the black chest had been found in that area. 
Other small amounts were found astern but, on November 22nd, 
Fuller decided to abandon dredging around the wreck and go 
into the hull. In one of his reports he says: 

“T set the men to work lifting the guns, gun carriages, mas- 
sive beams and knees from the inside of the hull. This was con- 
tinued until we had a large pile of debris on deck, which had to 
be transferred to. the Mary Gage, and sent ashore. Yesterday 
(the 25th), the water being quite clear, after dinner, I put on 
the harness and slipped down and for the first time stood in the 


old San Pedro. 


“T spent almost two hours in and about her before coming 
up; the water was clear and I had a good chance to see all that 
could be seen of the wreck. I examined her thoroughly inside 
and outside, ahead, off the sides and far astern, at times astern 
in 72 feet of water; to tell you all I saw would occupy too much 
space. . . . Her port side has been well blown down by blast- 
ing, and much of the material on top of the heap has been re- 
moved, including stanchions, water casks and cannon. 

‘““We have now a width of about 30 feet, extending fore and 
aft some 75 feet and having a depth of eight feet as an average, 
which has got to be removed before we can say that she has 
been thoroughly cleared out, so as to determine the presence of 
treasure or otherwise. The time necessary to accomplish this - 
work I do not think will occupy over six weeks; with ordinary 
luck, I hope even less.”’ 

Mr. Fuller was an experienced diver. Climbing about the 
gaunt, blackened timbers of the San Pedro, he probed the mass 
of rubbish with a steel rod, to see what was underneath. He 
later wrote north that: “‘there is much loose lumber lying about 
so that no great depth into the hull can be reached as yet, but 
I find nothing to indicate that we are on a wild goose chase . 
one thing is true, if the money was ever put into her lower 
hold, it must, if it sunk in her, still be there, for I am fully satis- 
fied that no man has ever been in her since the vessel sank.” 

He told the gentlemen of Market Square, Providence, that he 
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¢ ta PH@TOGRAPH above will bring 
back memories to many thousands of 
men of the sea— 


Memories of the days when they, too, 
attended the Sperry Gyro-Compass 
School and received their Certificates of 
Graduation. 


In the photograph, John J. Brierly, 
Director of the Sperry Gyro-Compass 
School, is presenting Certificate No. 
20,000 to Third Officer James B. Kane, 
of the American-South Africa Line. 


Started in 1914 to instruct men in the 
operating principles, routine care, and 
maintenance of the Gyro-Compasses 


which the U.S. Navy had begun to install 


in ships of the Fleet, the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass School has been in continuous 
operation ever since. 


30 years of service to men 
of the seven seas! 
Men from every country have attended 
the school—many thousands more than 
have received Gyro Certificates. Officers 


and Cadets, and those going up for 
Mates’ papers in the Merchant Marine 
are admitted. And Officers and men of 
the Navy, Coast Guard, and Army 
Transport Service attend the school un- 

der orders. 


As these thousands of “alumni” sail 
the seven seas, we like to think that the 
Sperry Gyro-Compass School has had 
some part in bringing many a ship, many 
a cargo, many a crew safely through the 
perils of wartime navigation—oftwo wars. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


‘Great Neck, N. Y. © Division of the Sperry Corporation 


GYROSCOPICS * ELECTRONICS - AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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FROM GROUND TACKLE to masthead light, every item of your boat’s a 

that affects her safety should be put in top condition now ...before emergencies of winter 

weather arise. A staff of experts at the South Coast Company is always on deck to help 

you select the proper equipment for your boat from large stocks of the finest marine 
hardware and supplies available today. Phone Or Mail Inquiries Invited. 


HUBBARD’S Soule Chait Company HARDWARE 
A DIVISION OF HUBBARD’$ SOUTH COAST COMPANY, SHIP BUILDERS & 23RD AND CENTRAL, NEWPORT, CALIP. 
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intended next to go into the debris of the wreck abaft the for- 
ward hatch, dig a trench twelve feet wide from bulwark to bul- 
wark of the San Pedro and keep on going down until he struck 
something, “‘if it is her ceiling,” and from there work aft to the 
stern of the ship, sending up the stuff in an iron, wire-screened 
basket. He promised to go down occasionally to inspect the work 
for, ‘‘I had as lief be there as in the cabin so far as comfort 
goes.” 

Hope was high in the breast of the staunch and plain spoken 
Fuller when he penned his next report in which he says: 

“Mr. Brennock, my diver foreman, left the work of sending 
up wreck stuff on Thursday afternoon, and went to work on his 
own hook to dig a hole down into the rubbish; after getting 
three feet below the general level of the heap, he reached what 
seemed to be a platform. He tore up a piece of it about four feet 
long, on the top of which were oyster shells and barnacles. On 
the under side of it, he found cemented or imbedded into the 
wood six silver dollars, each lying in regular order, one above the 
other, as if packed in a box in upright piles years ago and cor- 
roded together. ; 

‘How these got there I can only speculate by suggesting this 
theory: After the sinking of the hull, the inside as well as the out- 
side were equally exposed to the rapid growth of shellfish. This 
platform or this board was evidently at that time at the top of a 
pile in the lower hold; had it been covered, no shells could have 
grown upon it. This remained the top until a few years later, 
when decay and the weight of the guns caused the deck to fall in, 
thus covering the entire lower hold with wreckage. 

“Since the dollars found could not have been blown there by 
the explosion, there arises the question whether there are boxes 
of coins under this platform. I think the signs are good, and we 
are the more anxious to dig our way down to this point so as to 
uncover a large portion of her long-hidden hold.” 

Mr. Fuller remarked that Captain Scandella and Mr. Demar- 
est “are spending much time ashore, negotiating for pearl 
dredging contracts on their own account,” and suggests that the 
Company might do well to take similar steps. He hinted that he 


himself was not averse to trying his luck on the pearl beds in the 
vicinity of the sheltered, harbor-like bay in which the Nellie 
Gray was anchored. Fuller says of this idea: ‘‘Our native pilot, 
Leon Gonzales, claims to know where the best of them are, and 
will put us on to them when we need his services.” 

By December 2nd, excitement was running high on the brig. 
The work of clearing the wreck was proceeding rapidly. The 
divers were sending up load after load of gun carriages, cask 
staves, beams, planks, knees and hawsers. Fuller had forbidden 
individual attempts to dig into the mass of debris, and said he 
was sending north the six dollars found in the wreck and of these 
he said: 

“It would seem to me that if they were labelled and properly 
exposed in a prominent window on the street, and a few facts 
about their recovery published at the same time, it must have 
the effect of raising the value of the stock. I hope this oppor- 
tunity will not be lost.’’ 

Thus did the tone of Fuller’s previous reports run before he 
sent the long statement just before starting the expedition 
north. From hope of finding treasure in the hold he had become 
convinced ‘‘that the treasure is not in the hull at all, but scat- 
tered in‘the sand about the wreck.” So the Nellie Gray sailed for 
home and the venture appears to end on a note of interrogation 
— on several such notes, in fact. 

Did Fuller carry out his intention of resuming dredging after 
clearing out the hull? And why, if the expedition was a failure, 
did General Burnside and his associates apply to the Egyptian 
government for permission to go treasure hunting in the wreck 
of the French ship-of-the-line L’Orient, which sank in Aboukir 
Bay in 1798, with a large shipment of money in her strong room? 
The application was made only a few months before the Nellie 
Gray left for the north, her treasure hunting ostensibly over. If 
the San Pedro venture was such a failure, the supposedly astute 
business men of Rhode Island must have been gluttons for 
punishment. 

There can be no doubt about the treasure of the San Pedro for 
Spanish government records are clear that the 4,000-ton, 136- 
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gun ship sailed from Spain with $2,000,000 in specie with which 
to pay the Royal troops in Venezuela. It is also an established 
fact that she blew up on a June night in 1815, after having taken 
on board the property and money of some 200 Loyalist families, 
as well as the loot from the four sacked towns. 

Various expeditions — not including the one on board the 
Nellie Gray — recovered about $250,000. Where is the rest? Is it 
still in the sands of the Bay of Cumana? Old General Arterga 
swore to the last that the hull of the San Pedro de Alcantara 
contained ‘‘ plenty pesos.” 


“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION .. .” 


(Continued from page 48) 


If the property is remote from a fire hydrant, it may be possi- 
ble to persuade the authorities to place a new one close to the 
premises, so that the fire engines will not need excessive lengths 
of hose in an emergency. In any event, nothing can be lost by 
trying to arrange for it. 

If your building is protected by a sprinkler system, there are 
a few simple precautions to observe. Never paint a sprinkler 
head; be sure that the water pressure is adequate to serve the 
system; make certain that the valves which control the system 
are always open; and never make alterations in the system with- 
out consulting an expert. 

The well known soda-acid extinguisher that has been a 
familiar sight for years is also highly effective on class ‘‘A”’ fires 
but, since its extinguishing agent is water, it should never be 
used on any other class of fire. It is absolutely necessary that 
this type of extinguisher be inspected at least once a year and 
its contents checked carefully. The inspection dates should be 
noted on the tag which is supposed to be attached to the instru- 
ment for that purpose. They should not be exposed to freezing. 
In fact, all types of extinguishers should be inspected yearly. 

For protection against small class ‘‘ A” fires, the old fashioned 
12-quart fire pail, filled with water, may be useful in an emer- 
gency. Five pails are considered a unit and they should be kept 
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where the contents will not freeze. If kept outdoors in cold 
weather, the addition of calcium chloride to the water (in the 
proportion of 7 lbs. 6 oz. to 2 gals. for 10° below zero) will 
prevent freezing. 

In paint shops and garages where there is danger from small, 
flammable liquid spill fires, a few pails of dry, clean sand may 
also be helpful. Sand tends to smother a blaze. It is ineffective 
on class ‘‘A”’ fires. 

Portable fire extinguishers approved by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratory are marked with letters and numbers which indicate 
the type of fire for which the extinguisher is considered suitable. 
For example, the markings A-1, B-1 indicate that the extin- 
guisher is suitable for use on both class “A” and class “‘B”’ fires 
and that one extinguisher is considered a “unit.” A unit may 
be defined as the number of extinguishers (of the type) that are 
required to protect a given area adequately. Hazards are divided 
into three classes according to the degree of risk involved. Class 
I is where the risk is considered a minimum; here a unit will 
protect 5,000 square feet of floor area. Class II is medium, where 
fires of average severity may be anticipated; here a unit is 
adequate for 2,500 square feet. Class III is the extra hazardous 
risk where, because flammable materials are present, there is 
unusual danger. In the latter classification a unit is considered 
necessary for a maximum of 2,500 square feet; more may be 
required if inspection indicates the need. The location of the 
extinguisher also enters into the definition. The maximum dis- 
tance that a person should have to travel to reach the nearest 
extinguisher is: Class I, 100 feet; Classes II and III, 50 feet. 

The average club or boat yard will probably fall into Class IT, 
with certain areas, perhaps, in Class IIT. If, therefore, you are 
buying extinguishers to protect the property, you must first 
determine the number of square feet of floor space to be pro- 
tected. Divide the total by 2,500 to determine the nurnber of 
units required in the building. Suppose your building is a two 
story frame structure measuring 40’ x 60’. There would be 
2,400 sq. ft. to a floor, or a total floor space of 4,800 sq. ft. in the 
two floors. This would indicate the need of two units. If you are 
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buying extinguishers with the marking B-2, you will require four 
(minimum) to protect the property. And always bear in mind 
that any type of extinguisher is considered only as “first aid” 
in case of fire. If there is the slightest danger that the fire will 
grow, call the fire department at once! 









































FIRST AID FIRE EQUIPMENT 
CLASS OF FiRE 
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There are many kinds of fire extinguishers on the market and 
it is not within the scope of an article such as this to advise you 
what type, or types, you should select. The table indicates the 
types available and the purposes for which they are considered 
suitable, but the final determination of the proper equipment for 
your property should be put up to your insurance agent or your 
insurance company. 

For the protection of unusually hazardous areas, there are 
available certain types of automatic equipment which will be set 
off by a sudden rise in temperature. 

No matter how many extinguishers you may have on hand, 
they will be utterly useless in an emergency if they are improp- 
erly located. A little thought should indicate the best spots to 
put the equipment. Place them close to the point of maximum 
risk — but"not too close. An extinguisher hung at the far end 
of a room where a fire might occur would be inaccessible when 
needed. Hang it near the door, perhaps outside the door would 
be best. Locate them in conspicuous places where they will be 
quickly seen. Be sure that operating instructions are plainly 
visible. These should state clearly the type of fire for which the 
extinguisher is suitable. Never pile flammable materials near 
extinguishers. 

There are on the market a number of automatic fire alarms 
actuated by a sudden rise in temperature. Some work elec- 
trically and some mechanically. They ring a gong, giving warning 
that a fire has started. The location of some of these alarms in 
suitable spots about the property is probably one of the best 
forms of protectidn that you can provide. They should certainly 
help to keep little fires from becoming big ones. 

Lastly, be sure that your property is adequately covered by 
insurance — and I mean adequately. Put your problem in the 
hands of s reputable insurance agent and rely on his advice; 
you may iind later that he has turned out to be one of your best 
friends. And, while you are about it, carry “extended” insur- 
ance. It costs but little more and covers damage from water, 
smoke and hurricanes! 

The Nationa] Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass., publishes a book called ‘‘ Handbook of 
Fire Protection.”” The Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc., 207 
East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill., also publishes helpful information. 
Every person who is charged with the protection of property 
against the hazard of fire should familiarize himself with this 
literature. 

Most manufacturers of fire-fighting equipment publish helpful 
technical data which will be sent gratis upon request: for ex- 
ample Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, N. J.; Pyrene Co. (the 
C-0-Two Co. affiliated), 560 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J., and 
the American-La-France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 

Having taken every precaution and provided yourselves with 
every form of protection against fire, I hope that the occasion 
for you to use it may never arise. 
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FIFTY FOOT MOTOR SAILER 


| 
4 


One of many postwar pleasure boats 
now being designed for discriminating 
yachtsmen. Gibbs of Jacksonville has 
ample facilities for yachts and commer- 
cial craft. New construction or repair 
and conversion. : 


4 “@ 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE 00.. OF FLORIDA « 4 Flagler Street, Jacksonville 1, Florida 
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Gar Weed 
POST-WAR BOATS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE BOAT OWNERS 


Gar Wood will have a complete market coverage of runabouts, 
starting at 171 feet; a complete line of utility boats, starting at 15/2 
feet—in both open and cabin type—as well as two Overniter models. 
Gar Wood prices will be highly competitive. While we now are busy 
in war work, we are thinking and planning for a big post-war market. 


Prospective Dealers: Some valuable sales territories still open. 
We are accepting applications now for post-war franchises. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., Boat Division 
Marysville, Michigan 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW TO ASSURE EARLY VICTORY 
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“IN FOREIGN SERVICE” 


(Continued from page 54) 


make an extended ocean passage on her own bottom. Since a 
60-footer is not the easiest thing to unload with anything less 
than a heavy duty crane, and because such equipment was 
‘scarce to the point of being non-existent, the first months of the 
war faced the Army with the puzzling problem of how to supply 
its forces with numerous types of small tugs, harbor vessels, 
blockade runners and cargo craft necessary for use in anticipated 
operations. It was then that one of the most unusual arrange- 
ments in the history of boat building came into being. 
Arrangements between the War Department and the Aus- 
tralian Government were concluded whereby the hulls of the 
necessary types of military craft would be built in Australian 
yards on a ‘‘reverse” lease-lend basis, but that of necessity the 
propulsion machinery and all auxiliary equipment would be 
supplied by the United States. In theory, the plan was an ex- 
cellent one. In operation it was reminiscent of a correspondence 
course conducted by members of an insane asylum. As to type, 
the boats in question were fifteen in number of which only four 
were produced in quantity. There was a 36’ “dory” (which in 
actuality was a shallow draft blockade runner equipped with a 
half-cabin), a self-propelled lighter, and a 45’ and a 75’ -tug. 
When the drawings of the vessels in question arrived from 
Australia it was discovered that they were so sketchy as to detail 
that there was no exact way of knowing what, when, where, or 
what would happen if it did. As a result, each type of boat had 
to be completely redesigned by the Transportation Corps and, 
while the necessary equipment was in the process of manufac- 
ture, the pros and cons-of the American and Australian versions 
of the designs were thrashed out by mail. To add to the difficul- 
ties, shipping, construction and launching schedules had to be 
drawn up so as to coincide with the production schedules of the 
equipment manufacturers. Offhand, one would say that such an 
arrangement was doomed from the outset but today the pro- 


gram is completed, and to the apparent satisfaction of all parties. 

The Army continues to supply great quantities of marine 
equipment to the Allied military forces on a lend-lease basis, and 
principally in the form of barges, launches, floating cranes, 
“‘Seamules,” small tugs and outboard engines. The assignment. 
of such material is under the control of the Munitions Assign- 
ment Committee, which handles submitted requirements on the 
basis of filling all requests based on relative urgency. Through 
the activities of this committee, American craft have been sent 
to South Africa, India and, as the ‘‘front lines’ move steadily 
westward, they may soon be expected in the islands of the 
East Indies. : 

The fact that these thousands of American-built craft are in 
service in the far reaches of the world should be a matter of deep 
satisfaction to all those responsible for them, and to the general 
public as well. Their existence and their scenes of operations 
mean considerably more than serving as another demonstration 
of American skill and ingenuity, as each vessel — be she a sleek 
DE or a begrimed tug — carries at her hoist the symbol of ulti- 
mate victory. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE OF A PC 


(Continued from page 37) 


A couple of incidents stick in my mind from that night. One 
was the affair of Boles’ biscuits. This Boles was 4o prove a 
jewel without price, a last-war veteran who’d been cook and 
steward in Mississippi River boats and subsequently a bakery 
owner somewhere in Kansas. At the time of which I write, he’d 
just come back into the Navy as a seaman and was our first 
mess cook. Some time that night, in the midst of the confusion 
— it must have been after the generator was repaired and sup- 
plying juice for the stove — he appeared on the bridge, quite 
unexpected and unsolicited, bearing a huge pan of hot biscuits, 
with the comment that he thought they might go good up there 
about now. 
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from Africa to Asia to Armageddon! 


At sea ...a Hall-Scott powered Fairmile steals silently into a cove, engines muffled. 
A swift strike — now the motors roar into the planned split-second get-away. Result: 
the baboon-like little men are fewer than before and there’s one enemy oil res- 
ervoir less! Or on Jand...an M 25 tank retriever drags thirty-two tons of disabled 
Sherman up the steepest slope or out of hub-deep mud with equal ease to fight 
another day. 

Hall-Scott INVADER, DEFENDER, and other engines under almost every allied 
flag, have been called on for many of this war's toughest jobs — wherever power is 
paramount and dependability may mean life itself. In essence the same engines of 
exceptionally fine dimensional tolerances you knew in peacetime waters — Hall- 
Scotts may soon be once again available as a happier day looms on the horizon. 


HALL-SCOTT motor car comPaNy 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK «+ SEATTLE + LOS ANGELES 
A Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 
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As far as the Exec was concerned this was a masterpiece of 
understatement, the Exec being one of the few people aboard 
who was interested in food at that point. They tasted elegant. 
One or two of the hardier souls, recovering from their ailments, 
sampled the biscuits and found them good, but the pan was still 
pretty full when the Exec set it down on the wheelhouse deck, 
that being the only place it wouldn’t immediately fall off. It was 
still there when the Skipper came in. 

“Skipper,” hailed the Exec. ‘‘There’s a pan of nice, hot — 
LOOK OUT!” 


Too late. The Skipper planted one foot in the pan. The ship |" 


took a dive and the pan skidded one way and the Skipper the 
other. Only a lucky landing and the Skipper’s sense of humor 
averted a major disaster and, as the Skipper has an uncom- 
monly small foot, there were still a few biscuits left in more or 
less salvable condition. They still tasted elegant. 

The other picture that stands out is of Olsen, our-prize radio 
operator. Old Ole had been a submariner in the last war, and a 
tramp-telegrapher, bum, hobo and panhandler ever since. He 
was a delightful character, an extraordinarily fine radio operator, 
although, we learned later, with a regrettable weakness for 
drinking hair tonic in his bunk in off moments. 

Somewhere along in the mid watch, Ole was sitting chocked 
back in a corner of the radio shack, eyes closed, earphones on, 
apparently oblivious to everything, when one of the greener 
youngsters came staggering in from his temporary duty station 
at the lee rail. 

“Gee, Ole, this is a terrible night, ain’t it,” the kid moaned. 

Ole opened one eye just a crack. “‘ Hell, son,”’ he said mildly, as 
the youngster reeled across the room, “I seen plenty worse 
nights on the beach.” 

Then there was the triumph of that great boon to modern 
navigators, the direction finder. By the time they’d gotten a 
generator generating again, we’d begun to wonder where we 
were. We had no idea what speed we were making good, only a 
general idea of our course, and the shore lights were long since 
blotted out, leaving us alone except for a couple of Russian 
steamers, all lit up like Saturday night, slugging northward 
inshore of us. 

Our leading radioman had made some brags about his prowess 
with direction finders, so we dug him out of his sack, gulping 
only slightly, and put him to work. In no time at all, or anyhow 
not over half an hour, a beautiful light spread over his face. 

“T’ve got Gray’s Harbor,” he announced. “Bearing one- 
fifteen relative.”’ 

If Gray’s Harbor bore one-fifteen relative, the Navigator 
reflected, we really were lost and no fooling. “Try and get an- 
other one,” he suggested. ‘‘Columbia River Lightship ought to 
come in somewhere astern.” 

More tinkering and fiddling, and then, ‘‘I’ve got the light- 
ship,” and then, in an altered voice. ‘‘It bears one-fifteen rela- 
tive, too.” That, the Navigator figured, made a fine range, and 
put us definitely somewhere up among the Olympic Peninsula 
Mountains. ‘‘See if you can’t find something else,” he ordered. 
“T don’t like what you’ve got so far.” 

More time passed, then. ‘I’ve got another one. Swiftsure 
Lightship. But — my God, IT bears one-fifteen, too.’’ 

“Very well,” sighed the}Navigator, “you can secure the 
direction finder. Swiftsure Lightship was pulled off station at 
least six months ago anyhow — that’s a ghost you got there.” 

It seems as though this tale of mishaps ought to build up to 
some kind of a climax — dramatic, tragic, or at least funny. 
But somehow it doesn’t. Heroic work by the black gang finally 
got all engines going again. The Navigator did a iittle Down 
East dead reckoning in the back of his head and guessed at a 
course to steer by the revived gyro, which was a trifle wobbly 
but not as much so as the helmsman. Wind and sea gradually 
moderated — actually they’d never been half as bad as they 
seemed to those green, seasick kids. A lovely dawn eased up over 
the Olympic Range, and damned if we weren’t just about where 
we thought we were, with Cape Flattery looming up on the 

. Starboard bow. 

By mid-morning we were steaming up the Straits, under 
sunny skies and with just a vestige of the swell left to shove us 
along, while all hands dried out their wet gear and swabbed out 





full sail ahead... 


“EFFECTIVE POST WAR” 


ReguiremMents of our Armed Forces, 
Maritime Commission, Lend Lease, etc., 
since Pearl Harbor necessitated the dis- 
continuance of weaving Wamsutta Yacht 


Sail Fabrics. 


In the meantime our large, well assorted 
stock has been entirely used up, and none 
of these well known fabrics has been avail- 
able for some time... or will be for the 


duration. 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have made tentative arrangements with 
Wamsutta Mills “effective Post War” to 
produce for us a line.of Yacht Duck, Sail 
Cloths and Spinnaker Cloths especially de- 
signed to meet the weather, water and cli- 
matic conditions of our Amerjcan continent. 


The only fabric we have at present to 
offer is the 36-inch, 4-ounce Wamsutta 
Zephyr Cloth, available in limited weekly 


allotments. 


Howe & Bainbridge, Ine. 


220-230 COMMERCIAL ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Byword Among 


Connoisseurs 
since 1661 





For almost three centuries, lovers of fine 
liquors have recognized the superior qualities 
of Jamaica Rums. There’s a reason, too... 
for Jamaica Rums were created “right from 
the start” for the more discriminating. The 
same slow, traditional pot-still process is in 
use today, as always — resulting in richer, 


‘more mellow, superbly satisfying Rums. Ja- 





maica Rums are used as a liqueur, and in 
highballs, mixed drinks and cooking recipes. 
Ask for Jamaica Rums on your next visit to 
a bar or package store — discover the differ- 
ence. You'll appreciate what centuries of 
rigid, British Empire control means to Ja- 
maica Rums, and to YOU. 


A Long-time Favorite 
made better with 
Jamaica Rums 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(OF JAMAICA), LTD.- KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W. I. 
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the living compartments. It hadn’t been such a tough night after 
all, but it had done great things for those green lads whose 
initiation it was to life in a PC. The way they saw it, they’d 
passed through hurricane and shipwreck and from now on they 
were regular old salts. They began to be a crew instead of just a 
lot of guys from all over. 

Even the First,Lieutenant came on deck, and started talking 
again. , 

+ + + 


All this happened a year and a half ago..I suppose now, when 


‘new PCs go to sea, everything works perfectly and boot crews 


stand up to rough weather like shellbacks. Maybe navigators 
don’t even overlook missing charts any more. It can’t be half as 
much fun. 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


A SEAGOING TESTING 
~ LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 43) 


Here are a few thoughts on installations that I’ve been mul- 
ling over for some time; conclusions which, of late, have pretty 
well proven themselves correct. Let the engine come a little 
farther into the hull so that it will be higher above the bilge. 
Make the engine bed of galvanized steel angles instead of the 
usual oak. These rails can be supported by upright webs at 
various floor timbers and can be made plenty strong. The main 
advantages will be that the bilge under the engine will be 
accessible and any clean-out plates in the side of the engine will 
be in the clear. I haven’t seen this done and am only offering it 
as a suggestion. In connection with the idea, however, the type 
of drip pan used under the motor would be an important factor. 
This should drain forward toward the flywheel. It should be 
smooth on the bottom and sides, with no bumps or hollows. At 
the low forward end there can be a sump, something like the well 
in a silver steak platter, to obviate the need for a high lip across 
this end. Handy to the engine, you can stow a special stick of the 
right length: Then, when the pan needs cleaning, all you have to 
do is to wrap some paper over the end of the stick and swab it 
out. 

Now comes another thing. If this is to be done properly, so 
that the clean-out plates in the crankcase can be reached, 
the whole pan should be made so that it can slide forward and 
out. This will entail some planning and there’ll have to be 
considerable space for it. Some of this space ought to be available 
in any event, however, to allow for hand cranking of the engine. 


(To be continued) 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are 
the private views of the writer and are not to be construed as official 
or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service 
at large. 


CHEECHAKO CRUISE 


(Continued from page 40) 


be on the safe side, we dropped a second hook as well and backed 
off until both ropes were taut. 

That was the roughest night in harbor on the trip, though not 
unpleasantly so. The open sea rolled into the entrance of French- 
man’s Bay, and we found that Sand Cove gave comparatively 
less protection than adjacent Winter Harbor. As the fog lifted at 
intervals, we could make out another vessel, a big black yawl 
bearing C.G.R. numbering, at anchor. Harry and I rowed over 
in the pram and discovered that she had been recently trans- 
ferred to the Coast Guard for patrol assignments. Equipped 
with radio and Diesel power, she was a fine ship. Talking to the 
skipper we found that this was the specter ship we had seen tied 
to the can at Bass Harbor Head‘as we had left that morning. 
They had set out soon after we passed and, with more power, had 
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A TRADE M2 











APPROVED LIFE FLOATS ¢ LIFE 
RAFTS * AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
WATER LIGHTS * BUOYANT APPARA- 
TUS ¢ FLOATER NETS * DAN BUOYS 
SUBMARINE ESCAPE BUOYS ¢ SEA- 
DROME LANDING LIGHTS AND BOUYS 


WINNER HYDROTUF 


¢ First and Best Known of the Truly Waterproof Coverings ° 


WINNER MFG. CO., INC., 104 RAILROAD AVENUE, WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 








- 


‘“NOSKID’ DECK COVERING is a similar product to 
the ‘NOSKID’ Deck Paint that you have used for over 
five years but is heavier and produces a rougher sur- 
face. “NOSKID’ is applied with a brush or trowel 
over wood, canvas or steel decks. Like all International 
Deck coverings it is extremely durable, protects the 
surface it covers, is waterproof and oil resisting. Its easy 
application and the fact that it dries ready for use in a 
few hours makes it most desirable for maintenance as 
well as for use on new decks. Available in low visibility 
and standard deck colors. Used by the Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard. 


“NOSKID” 


DECK COVERING 
(nternationa/ | 


MARINES PAINTS 


wen an oe 





International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City San Francisco 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 


International Paints [Canada] Ltd, 


Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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beaten us across, probably passing us when we were on the 


blind alley side jaunt before we headed for the whistling buoy. 
The warmest glow of satisfaction came when the skipper com- 
plained about missing the same bell we had missed at the mouth 
of Frenchman’s Bay. He, too, had heard it to starboard and had 
had to shift to hit it. The stock market on Penny Postal Naviga- 
tion, Inc., took a distinct rise! 

Boston baked beans, buckwheat pancakes and crisp bacon, 
fresh lettuce and tomato salad and canned grapefruit were our 
bill of fare that evening, topped off with real Maine maple 
syrup, bread and jam, and cocomalt. Good and satisfying, but a 
Waldorf Cafeteria menu compared to the Waldorf Astoria fare 
of the night before at Bass Harbor: Two big boiled lobsters 
fresh from the smackman in the next boat, and a pan of fried 
harbor pollack less than a half hour out of salt water. 

(To be continued) 


A PLEA FOR PERFORMANCE DATA 
(Continued from page 61) 


The method is simple. First we need a course. Four or five 
buoys are set out as in Figure E, the distances and angles are 
measured from shore by triangulation after the length between 
any two buoys has been determined by direct measurement — 
string, log, or other means. A combination weather vane and 
anemometer plus a compass and stop watch complete the roster 
of instruments needed. 

Safl the different courses, timing the boat with the watch and 
at the beginning and end of each, note true wind speed and 
direction. The boat’s direction is determined by the compass. 
The collected data will give wind speed, wind direction, boat’s 
direction, and speed for séveral points. Plotting these points 
will give you the all important curve. This procedure for several 
wind velocities completes the performance data. 

You won’t get wind velocities of exactly 5, 10, 15 or 20 knots, 
but accept what you can, 6, 7, 9 or 12, etc. This data can all 
be placed on one sheet. If carefully done, it should be invaluable 
to any one interested in improving his boat. For once you have 
this data and make a change in your boat or rig, you can run 
over the course again and know rather than feel whether or not 
your change has improved your craft. 

The best distribution of weight can also be found for the vari- 
ous wind velocities. Relative efficiencies of different sails can 
be investigated. Effect of heel angle on your boat can be deter- 
mined. In essence, you can “‘tune up”’ your boat in a scientific 
manner and with a feeling of confidence as to the effect any 
changes have wrought. 
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U. S. Diesel Marine Electric Plants 
ranging to 60 KW. are now avail- 
able on priority AA3 or better where 
production does not interfere with 
Army-Navy requirements. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 








MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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BEAUTIFUL—PRACTICAL 


ew we i & fr. L F CRUISERS 


YACHTS 
WILL BE READY SOON 
In the Meantime Let’s Dream About Fishing 
















A 45’ Rugged Offshore Sport Fisherman. 
Splendid for private use or charter work. 


We are taking orders NOW 


E are very busily engaged 

working out our new mod- 
els and expect to have several sizes 
ready to show you very soon. We 
can assure you they will follow the 
time honored Wheeler tradition for 
safety, ruggedness and seaworthi- 
ness. 








We are sure you will enjoy this 
Interim Report. May we send 
you a copy? 






Let us hear from you now 


Y RD Foot of Cropsey Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
WHEELER SHIPYARD . inc. 08%: 
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WHEN the boats come back to the home 
anchorage again, that smart custom-built 
cruiser you'll see tugging at its moorings 
may well be one of the new craft devel- 


oped at Harbor Boat Building Company 


through the experience gained in building 


war craft for our fighting Navy. You'll see 
reflected in its trim, eager lines much of 
the power, speed, comfort and stamina 
which will bring new thrills of perform- 
ance to the yachtsman. Write for in- 
formation soon available on these new 


cruisers 





HARBOR BOAT BUILDING C0. 


Builders of Fine Craft 
TERMINAL ISLAND, LOS ANGELES HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 
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News from Yachting Centers 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The Centerboard Club of Portland wound up its summer 
series of 10 races on September 3rd with a turnout of 21 boats 
in the final event. Moth and Nick Holt’s Osprey tied for series 
top honors in the Handicap Class while first place in the Light- 
nings went to Jacomo skippered by Commodore Albert Moore. 
Clate Clough’s Whimsy proved to be the brightest Star, winning 
the series in that class with a 23 point score. Whimsy also won the 
Philip O’Brien Trophy which is awarded to the boat scoring the 
series highest percentage of possible points. She tallied 96 per 
cent. All prizes will be awarded at the club’s annual trophy 























. dinner in November. 


Centerboard was represented at the Lightning Regatta in 
Buffalo (held in September) by a team consisting of Commodore 
Moore, Vice Commodore Dyer and Osmond Faulkingham which 
placed fifth in the event. The club has taken in 15 new members 
this summer, boosting its membership to 152. About 40 of 
them are now in uniform. 


> Among the old windjammers ferrying pulpwood along this 
coast is the 72-ton schooner Jean K owned by the Alma Towing 
Co., of Alma, N.B., skippered by Capt. Molly Koop Blaisdell. 
Capt. Blaisdell, believed to be the second woman to receive a 
master’s ticket in sail, got her papers six years ago at the age of 
21. She has been in command of the Jean K on the pulp run 
from Deer Isle to Bucksport for several months. 


p> Seventy members and their families attended the annual 
meeting of the Taylor Pond Y.C. held following the finish of the 
final race of the club’s Labor Day Series. Dr. W. E. Andrews, of 
Auburn, was elected commodore; John E. Libby, honorary 
commodore; Gardner L. Brown, vice commodore; Werner Nel- 
son, supercargo; J. Herbert Hamilton, harbor master; Frank 
Prescott, boatswain. 

Gardner Brown’s Cricket won.the Labor Day series with Dr. 
Andrews’ Dragon 2nd, Werner Nelson’s Sandra 3rd. The number 
of starters in the series totalled 50. 'The season’s cup also went 
to Cricket for the highest score in the club’s summer series of 28 
races. 

Seven of the nine T.P.Y.C. Snipes, besides some of its other 
boats, are owner-built, while the snug clubhouse itself was con- 
structed by club members. 


p> The Webber’s Cove Boat Yard, of East Blue Hill, has been 
awarded a contract to build five more 38’ buoy boats for the 
Navy Department. ... USS Frank Knox, a 2250-ton de- 
stroyer, was launched at the Bath Iron Works on September 
17th in the presence of Admiral Ernest King and Navy Under 
Secretary Ralph A. Bard. She was christened by Mrs. Frank 
Knox. . . . Clifford N. Carver, president of the Penobscot 
Marine Museum at Searsport, has been appointed a trustee of 
the Maine Maritime Academy to succeed Rear Admiral Wm. 
Veazie Pratt who has retired from the board. The Academy 
graduated 111 midshipmen a few weeks ago. Northeast Harbor 
Class A boats are now being used by the Academy for sailing 
instruction, several of them having been chartered through the 
Mt. Desert Boat Yard. . . . Count Vasco Da Gama, of Standish, 
Maine, 17th direct descendant of the renowned Portuguese 
navigator, was recently sworn into the U. S. Navy at the age of 
17. . . . Although several Maine yacht clubs were unable to 
conduct racing programs this season, many more yachts were in 
commission along this coast than in ’42 or ’43. . . . Little, if 
any, serious damage was done to pleasure craft in these waters 
by the September hurricane. 
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These people 
buy a battleship 


—every week | 


Meet John S——— and Mary D——— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


You've backed the 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buyers of extra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 


attack—now speed the Victory! 


YOUR NAME GOES HERE 
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They’ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They’ve financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 





This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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The first of our fourth contract for 
steel harbor tugs joins the Navy’s fleet 


Yacht Builders for Four Decades 








ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> M.I.T. continued to rule the roost in college dinghy racing 
during September and early October following its summer 
triumphs in the Fowle and Danmark Trophy events. It won the 
Oberg Trophy for the Greater Boston championship, the team 
title in the I.C.Y.R.A. Freshman Dinghy Championships, and 
the Brown Fall Invitation Regatta. Tech also tied with Brown 
in a quadrangular regatta on the Seekonk on September 10th 
and won a dual meet on the Charles against Brown a week later. 


> In the Oberg Trophy Regatta on September 24th, the three 
Tech skippers, Charles Bloomer, Dick Worrell and Leigh Brite, 
came within a point of achieving a perfect score. Bloomer and 
Worrell did make perfect scores in their divisions at the expense 
of the Harvard aces, George O’Day and “Bud” Thurber, but 
Brite was defeated by Arthur Chase, of Northeastern, in his 
first race. Final scores were: M.I.T., 59; Harvard, 47; Tufts, 32; 
and Northeastern, 29. 


> The same week-end, M.1.T. crews won the Freshman Team 
Championship on the Thames. However, Cadet Joseph J. 
Devaney with his crew, Glenn Johnson, retained the individual 
Freshman Championship for Coast Guard. When the competi- 
tion ended in the first division, where the individual title was 
contested, Devaney, of Coast Guard, Bill Nagle, of Williams, 


who won the I.C.Y.R.A. Star Championship in August, and. 


Daniel Greenbaum, of M.I.T., were deadlocked with 28 points 
each. Harry Wood, of Dartmouth, had 27 points; Jim Palmer, 
Yale, 26; and Bob Scully, Holy Cross, 25; leaving six of the seven 
contestants but three points apart. In the sail-off, Devaney 
finished first, with Nagle second, to win the individual title. 


® Meanwhile, in the second division, Alfred LaFountain, of 
M.I.T., had won four out of the five races to lead the field by 11 


points. His 39 points, plus the 28 tallied by Greenbaum in 
the first division, gave M.I.T. a winning total of 67 points. 
Nagle and Archie Maclay placed Williams as the runner-up 
with 54, Holy Cross was third at 53, and the other scores 
were: Coast Guard, 50; Dartmouth, 47; Yale, 42; and Har- 
vard, 35. 


> For the first time in several regattas, Brown drew almost 
perfect conditions for its ninth Annual Fall Invitation Regatta 
on the Seekonk, October Ist, as a fine whole sail northeaster 
blew down the river. Charles Bloomer, of M.I.T., won his first 
five races before he tumbled to sixth place in the final contest. 
However, his 43 points were good for high point skipper honors. 
Bob Roy continued a Coast Guard tradition by leading the 
second division with 40 points as he topped Tech’s Dick Wor-: 
rell with 35. Ralph Heinzerling, of Brown, was runner-up to 
Bloomer with 39 points and Phil Hildebrandt,.Coast Guard, 
scored 35 in the first division, so the final team scores were: 
M.LT., 78; Coast Guard, 75; Brown, 70; Harvard (using two 
new skippers in Bob Erskine and Barry Jennings), 57; North- 
eastern, 55; Tufts, 43; and Williams, 39. 


> The Cornell Corinthian Y.C., staging its first home event 
in several years, played host to a triangular regatta on Lake 
Cayuga, September 10th. The Comets of the Ithaca Y.C. were 
used for the event which Charles Long, Haverford skipper, 
won with ten points to Cornell’s nine and Williams’ eight, in 
light northeast airs. 


» The University of New Hampshire Y.C. and Williams met in 
a dual meet on Great Bay at Durham, N. H., in Winabouts, 
September 17th, Williams winning by a 26-16 tally. 


> Coast Guard, with Bill Page, of Marblehead and Steve King, 
ex-M.1.T. skipper, pacing the team, defeated Worcester Tech 
by a 148-85 score on the Thames River, October 1st. Albert 
Rockwood and Ted Murphy were W.P.I.’s best skippers. 
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It's D-Day, H-Hour. LCls drop, a Danforth astern 
_. tun through the surf and “climb” on the beach. 
Down go the ramps and the infantry pours ashore. 
e For the get-away the winch hauls in the cable 
.. . The Danforth digs deeper. The cable grows 
taut .. . off she comes . . . another LCI in the clear. 
e The Danforth has what it takes to do this job 
because it’s husky-built, easy-to-handle and if 
holds through hell and high water. e Sizes 8 to 
20,000 Ibs. for every anchoring task. Make 
your post war anchor a Danforth. 





Danforth anchors protected 
by U.S. and Foeign Patents 


e Sketch by John J. Floherty, courtesy “LOOK” magazine 


illustrating Danforth in action on LCI 
For Free Folder, write— 


R.S. DANFORTH - 2121 Allston Way ‘Berkeley 4, Calif, @ 


4 Star Performance 






e BUY WAR BONDS 





° 


TEACHER'S @ 
pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky (Y 





SOLE U.S.A : i i 
U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEWYORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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The Hallicrafters Company, manufacturers of marine radio tele- 


Vs: 
BUY A WAR 
BOND TODAY 


and salt water corrosion. These highly dependable sets will be 
ready for you when the demands of war production are relaxed. 


models have beeh developed to withstand excessive vibration 


phones, is looking forward to the time when they can help you 
equip your craft with the best available. Ship to shore and ship 
to ship communications will increase your safety and widen the 





range of your freedom at sea. During the war special marine 


hallicrafters ravic 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 





GULF COAST. HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> Cal Hadden, Jr., is the youngest Southern Y.C. member to 
have his name inscribed on the Charles A. Tessier, Jr., Memorial 
Trophy. He was voted the outstanding skipper of the 1944 
season by the race committee following the concluding races. 
Sailing his Ghost in the Star Class, Hadden wor the class cham- 
pionship on the basis of total season’s performance and also took 
the three-race fleet championship series. He won only three races 
of the sixteen sailed in the fleet championship series, but enough 
second and third places to pile up 56 points, ten more than his 
closest rival, the veteran J. B. Cleary, skipper of Sparkler III. 

Other class champions of the 8. Y.C. this season are Dr. John 
T. Capo’s Dixie Queen in the cutter class, Dr. John Gooch’s 
Windflower in the Gulf One-Design class, and E. T. Harvey’s Life 
in the yaw] class. 

Everything considered, the Southern’s 1944 racing season 
was a most successful one. Twenty-six boats participated in 45 
races in four classes. 


> Southern Y.C. members were saddened recently by the news 
that Lt. Robert S. Hart, former Star Class sailor and owner of 
Sandpiper, had been killed in action over France on August 8th. 
He was a fighter pilot. Hart had sailed in several club races while 
home on leave in June. ~ 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Season champions of San Francisco Bay for the 1944 racing 
season have been announced by Harry Struthers, secretary 
of the Y.R.A. Three of the ten championships were won by the 
St. Francis Y.C., two apiece are going to Aeolian, San Francisco 
and Corinthian, and the Richmond Y.C. won one. Closest of 


these perennial struggles was the victory of Major W. S. 
Conrow’s Bird boat Teal, sailed by Myron Spaulding, who 
beat the Frey Bros. in Cuckoo by }{o of 1 per cent, the relative 
scores being 93.4 and 93.3 respectively. The complete list is as 
follows: Division 7 — Pajara, Archer Beckett, Aeolian, 77%. 
Division 9 — Machree, Bill Selbach, San Francisco 87%. Divi- 
sion 11 — Holganza, D. J. Lawrie, Aeolian, 80%. Division 14 — 
Gosling, D. J. Mezzetta. Corinthian 70%. Division 15 — Djinn, 
Lansing Egeberg, Richmond, 73%. Bird Class — Teal, Major 
W.S. Conrow, St. Francis, 93.4%. Golden Gate Class — Bairn, 
Bob Potter, Corinthian, 97%. Bear Class — Trigger, Joe Mc- 
Aleese, St. Francis, 99%. Farallone Clipper Class — Patita 
II, Dr. Jesse L. Carr, St. Francis, 97%. Star Class — Starlight, 
Jake Wosser, San Francisco, 89%. There are several repeaters 
in this list, but one of the most consistent winners of the season 
and a newcomer to championship ranks is Bairn, owned and 
sailed by Robert Potter. This boat, in her second season of 
racing, lost only one contest in a highly competitive class. 


> Concomitant with the announcement of the season cham- 
pionships comes the ‘‘post season’”’ season. These non-cham- 
pionship regattas often afford more excitement than some 
championship events and the Nelson E. Jones Perpetual 
Trophy Race for Bear boats and Golden Gate sloops furnished 
such a background. Golden Gate Class yachts won all three 
places, first place being taken by Robert Potter in Bairn. 
The afternoon of this event, W. L. Pope, in Sari, won the 
Little Clipper event by a nice margin. 


> One cannot decide whether the recent extraordinary ac- 
tivity in boat sales is due to fear, foolishness or mere afflu- 
ence, but recently Don Baldocchi has purchased the 
Star Jade from Robert White; Bill Tait and R. McCrae 
have bought Mother Bear from Krusick. Fred Barrett 
has sold Alnico; Russ Federspiel, Mischief; and Bill Clark 
has sold his double-ended Nonnie to Edgar Cerf. Arvid 
Johnson has sold his Wilmington ketch Ariadne to the east 
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“Korddless” rigging (cable, strand and 
fittings). Hazard ‘‘Korodless” rigging 
and 'TRU-LOC fittings are made of 18-8 
stainless steel—which means stronger, 
lighter, faster rigging. Another advan- 
tage is its resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion. The fact that these wire ropes 
are preformed accounts for their high 
resistance to fatigue. 


Both the Army and Navy use “‘Kordd- 
less” cable and strand, and TRU-Loc 
fittings, not only for standing and run- 
ning rigging but for steering ropes, life 
lines, mooring pennants, anchor cable, 

. and many other uses. Specify Hazard 
Y, . : / * The graceful, fast “‘ Westerly,” built for the boats you are building for the 
€ 1a for by Jakobson Shipyard, Inc.,OysterBay, war program. 
er _N. Y., which was in the service of our 


armed forces. The ‘‘ Westerly,” in com- Beis sco Dlgpteeg e peritegs 
am Marine Department « 230 Park Ave.» New York 


mon with hundreds of other boats of ,4mERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
all classifications, carries Hazard Bridgeport - Connecticut 





























WE'LL TALK BOATING WITH YOU 
RIGHT NOW! 


Production at W-C is 100% war—but our to the 
planning isn’t! We are fully under way 
with our postwar designs and experi- 


mental models. Wise ee 


Our design staff includes a man with 
thousands of miles of salt and fresh =| 











water (in sail and power) astern of him; 
it includes an experienced and practical 
naval architect. If you're planning to 
* build, buy or refit—bring your hard- 
ware problems to us. 


We manufacture the most complete 
line of marine equipment in America— 
and. we have 97 years of nautical 
“know-how!” 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of ‘Dependable’ Marine Equipment Since 1847 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 




















Yours for the asking, this 24-page book- 
let is ‘packed full of the facts you want 
to know about yacht insurance plus 
many valuable safety hints on naviga- 
tion and storage. 


* 


Our policies are backed 
by over forty years’ experi- 
ence in insuring yachts. 


CHUBB & SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 
90 John Street New York, N. Y. 


Consult your broker or insurance agent 
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Command At Sea 


By Captain Harley F. Cope, U.S.N. An indispensable guide 
for every sea-going officer. “Pertinent information 
with many valuable suggestions of particular interest 
to officers in training for their first command.’ — 
Admiral E. J. King, U.S.N. $2.75 


Boatbuilding 


By Howard |. Chapelle, author of The History of 
American Sailing Ships. Here is a practical boat- 
shop assistant, a complete handbook designed and 
written to meet the needs of the boatbuilder, covering 
the entire process of wooden boat construction. Each 
chapter is organized for quick, easy reference, and the 
book is completely indexed. 244 illustrations. $5.00 


The Boatman’s 
Manual 


By Carl D. Lane. In concise, direct language and with 
hundreds of helpful drawings this volume presents a full 
course in coastwise navigation, detailed advice on the 
handling of all types of boats, a complete course in 
sailing, new and simplified signaling charts, and trouble- 
shooting advice for all types of marine engines. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $3.50 


Yacht Designing 
and Planning 


By Howard I. Chapelle. This is the authoritative guide 
that explains, with many drawings and diagrams, 
methods actually employed in the drafting room. It 
answers all problems involved in preliminary sketches, 
lines, construction and joiner plans, sail and rigging 
details. Over 100 illustrations. $4.75 


American Fisherman 


By Albert Cook Church. Over 260 rare photographs 
depict the fishing schooner from early pinkeys to the 
flying fisherman that made Gloucester famous the 
world over. Text by James B. Connolly. $5.00 


W..W. NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 
¢ “Books That Live” 
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side of the bay. Andy Byrd has sold Merope to Bob Elliot, 
of the Sequoia Y.C., and Herb Becker, of the Coyote Point 
Y.C., has sold Gadget. On the positive side, Dr. Corbett, of 
Coyote Point, has bought Eleanore from Ed Brubecker after 
selling his Harpoon; Ray Nolton has bought Patsy from Mr. 
Wilson. This boat will also sail from the Coyote Point Y.C. 
Ono, recently bought by Al Boothby, Jr., and Laga, bought 
by E. Howell, will sail under the Corinthian flag. Archie 
Baldocchi now owns the Playtime, a Golden Gate sloop which 
he got from Merton Price, while Bill Clark and Dick Miller 
have just acquired a “Tahiti”? ketch. Dr. Charles O’Brien 
now owns the sloop Volante recently purchased from Henry 
Ickhoff, who is in the South Pacific; Herman Hogrefe, having 
returned to civilian life, has bought the 50’ motor boat Lucky 
Girl. Both of these boats will sail under the St. Francis Y.C. 
banner. This club announces the sale of George Kleiser’s 
No-Name to W.S. Shane, a boatbuilder of Seattle. St. Francis 
acquired 28 new members during the month of August, 
among them Dr. Alson Kilgore, owner and skipper of the 
Farallone Clipper Storey-Ann. 


p> Highlighting the yacht club activities for early fall was the 
Pacific Interclub Y.A. cruise to Redwood City on the 16th of 
September. While never an extremely large affair, this is an 
institution on the Bay and such clubs as the Aeolian have not 
missed this event since 1907. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


p> The racing season is over as this is being written and many of 
the yachts have headed for winter storage. It was a fine summer, 
with quite a turnout for races and cruising. Midshipmen train- 
ing by yachtsmen was terminated in mid-season as the Navy was 
able to supply its own vessels. Most of the clubs have prospered 
but miss the big group of men in the armed services. 


> Dr. H.S. Bayless and Philip C. Breckenridge, of the Chicago 
Corinthian Y.C., bought the 22-Square-Metre known as Lil 
Britt III, and have renamed her Heintut. Don Browne, of the 
same club, has bought the Class-D cruiser Treo. Henry Holsman, 
of Chicago Y.C., sold his Class D cruiser Duchess to Herman 
Nunnemacher, of the South Shore Y.C. Don DeWitt, chairman 
of the Green Bay yacht racing committee, has made a trade 
with Herb Wuesthoff, the Cruisailer Northern Light going to 
Green Bay waters and Whistler to Milwaukee. 


> Daniel Goffey, of Marinette, brought in from Detroit a fine 
yawl, the Donjack, and Grant Iler, of Menominee, bought the 
Albatross Saga. Green Bay’s fleet is growing. 


> The Tri-State Labor Day week-end race was partly reported 
here last month. The second leg, St. Joe to Michigan City, saw 
Ken Stanford in his Class A cruiser Hostess IT first in the Cruis- 
ing Division and Russ McGee, in the R boat Safara, first in the 
Universal Division. In the third leg, from Michigan City to 
Chicago, B. M. Smalley in his Class B cruiser Gentian was first 
in his division, while J. H. Gardner, of the Michigan City Y.C., 








The yacht basin of the Escanaba Yacht Club, Escanaba, Mich. 
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New battle-tested principles 


“s BATTLE 
COMPASSES TODAY! 
















of design will be available in 

* AUTO your Sherrill precision com- 
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| AVIATION plastic. 

* Whatever your peacetime 

compass requirement may 

% AND BOAT be, there will be a Sherrill 

=a liquid type compass to fill 
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TOMORROW! Sherrill compasses used 


in combat by military SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP. 


vehicles and naval craft. 
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_ hang on guys! 
She’s got 
PARAGON GEARS! 
a 


> 


FABRICATION 5 | 
AND PREFABRICATION 


Many boatowners associate these terms only with the construction of 
new boats on which fabrication has saved time and expense; added 
strength without weight; assured longer, better service and appearance. 





But existing boats, too, can be repaired, strengthened, modernized by 


the new materials, methods and facilities of the Greenport Basin and 

Pp , Construction Company, which have been utilized with outstanding 
aragon equipped craft Re 
really cut capers. Start like asa 





a shot — maneuver surely 
and swiftly. That’s why 
Paragon Gears are stand- 
ard on light Naval and 


Greenport will combine generations of traditionally fine boatbuilding 
background with proved fabrication methods to modernize your boat 
by installing a new deck, interior or deck house that will add immeas- 


f bs ear after year it’s urably to her strength and appearance. Write us your requirements on 
Coast Guard fighting ships y y renovation or new boat construction. We will be glad to tell you how 
that hit the enemy hard gv important a part fabrication conceivably can play. 

and often. After victory, 


Paragon will continue to be 

first choice of leading pleas- 

ure craft manufacturers, REVERSE & REDUCTION 
GEARS 








PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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ACTION AT UNITED 


The Army tug at the left is ready for de- 
livery, and the other one has just been 
launched. This is a typical scene of our 
wartime production job, the fast pace of 
which has prepared us for super service for 
you. We are now in a position to accept 


private and commercial work. 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


FORMERLY ANDERSON'S DOCK 
CITY ISLAND 





FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


BACK THE ATTACK — BUY BONDS 
NEW YORK 














in his Class P boat Nahma, was first in the Racing Division. The 
Hamilton @lub’Trophy went to Gentian for the greatest number 
of points in all three legs of the Cruising Division, and the Harry 
Sinclair Trophy for greatest number of points in the Racing 
Division went to Safara. The Commodore Noble Trophy for 
best elapsed time on the third leg was won by Nahma. 


» The Lutz Trophy Series for the Q and Eight-Metre Classes 
was won by Lively Lady, of the South Shore ¥.C. (Otto Doeher) 
with twelve points to eight for Falcon II, seven for Cara Mi ia, 
and three for Quest. 


> In the Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta there was some dif- 
ference in opinion on the course to be sailed. Bangalore II, 
Lumbard-Kinsey, had the best corrected time in the Cruising 
Division. Harry Nye in his R boat Gale, made the best record 
in the Racing Division. 

> Up on Green Bay, Roger Williams, in his 22 Square-Metre 
Rinette IV, of the M & M Y.C., won the Fritz DuBrucq Trophy 
in the fifth Annual 16-Mile Race. Williams won nine out of the 
ten races he entered this year. 


> The Lake Michigan Junior Championship races for: 1944 
were won by the crew from the South Shore Y.C., while second 
place went to the crew from the Columbia Y.C. Crews from 
Michigan City, Sheridan Shores, Burnham Park and Jackson 
Park clubs also conipeted:and seored in the order named. The 
races were sailed in Lightnings. The Annual Seamanship Trophy 
went to the Sheridan Shore Y.C. crew. 


p> A Chicago crew made up of Schnabel, Heiniahen, Hoppe, 
Moon and Shilladey and skippered by Clare Udell went to 
Detroit and brought back the Barthel Trophy for Great Lakes 
Championship in the the Eight-Metre Class. 

The Series C Races at Chicago Y.C. were won by the same 


boats winning in their classes in the previous Series A and B. 


Winners were: R Class, Nye in Gale; S Class, Heineman in 
Romany; T Class, Clarke in Svek. The T Class only sailed one 
race in this series. 


> The Michigan City Y.C. reports the season’s club. champion- 
ship was won by Gwennie, with Auk and Regret being even on 
points as runner uppers. The annual series between Michigan 
City Y.C. and LaPorte Y.C. ‘was sailed at LaPorte and was won 
by LaPorte Y.C., 62 to 47. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Lake Mead may soon boast a full-fledged yacht club. The 
fleet of pleasure boats on the big man-made lake has grown 
in the last three years and many yachtsmen,-attracted by the 
beauties of this enormous new body of water, have shipped their 
boats there for permanent berthing. Fred Brewer, veteran 
yachtsman and naval architect, and Richard Fenton, both 
members of the Balboa Y.C., have recently returned from Lake 
Mead where they were called to give advice to interested citi- 
zens of the lake area and the chambers of commerce of Las Vegas 
and Boulder City on the details of forming a yacht club. Chief 
stumbling block appears to be a concession from Washington 
which gives Boulder Tours complete control of the entire 
shoreline of the big lake as well as the servicing of all craft. 


> The recently organized society of Yacht and Ship Brokers of 
America, which drew its charter membership from Southern 
California brokerage concerns, has now extended its activity to 
the San Francisco Bay area. With over 5000 pleasure boats 
quartered in Newport Harbor’s 770 acres of lower bay, yachts- 
men boat owners and civic officials are wholeheartedly behind 
the present plan for the development of the big upper bay. The 
plan, which calls for considerable dredging as well as a new 
entrance to admit large size craft from the lower to the upper 
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3250 No. Washtenaw Avenue 








FOR PLEASURE OR COMMERCE OR WAR 


While you can’t buy a new boat now, you can plan one—and buy bonds 
that will help build it. When built by GREBE, whether streamlined cruiser 
or commercial craft, you know it will be the last word in construction, 
appointments and design. The new boats will have many interesting features. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO... INC. 













Chicago, Illinois 











CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 
SHIP AND BOAT PAINTS 


Specification Materials for 
U.S. Navy U.S. Army 
U. S. Maritime Commission 




















EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 


11 East 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 









D*M PRODUCT 
\NSTALLATIONS « 


ACCOMMODATION 








Searchlights (Marine) 

















LAMPS Side Lights 
Bulkhead Lamps Stern Lights 
Gimbal Bracket Lamps Towing Lights 
Hand Lanterns PULLEYS 
Dome Lights Bell Chain Pulleys 
AIRPORTS Tiller Rope Pulleys 
Fixed Lights Telegraph Pulleys 
Marine. Windows SEARCHLIGHTS 
Port Lights STEERERS 
BELLS Chain Drive Steerers 
Bell Pulls Rack-&-Pinion Steerers 
Fog Bells Steering Wheels 
Trip Gongs | TELEGRAPHS (Mechan.) 
CLEATS & CHOCKS Eng. Order Telegraphs 
CONTROLS Chains, Compensators 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS —fvlleys. Stuffing Tubes 


one rp " Wire Bearers, etc. 
inker Lights & Keys = Vorce TUBE EQUIP. 


Fresnal Lenses 


Masthead Lights WHISTLES 
Not-Under-Command Steam Whistles 
Range Lights Whistle Pulls 


Write for Full information and Mechanical Data 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


Marine Hardware 







Dept. 3, Grasmere, Staten Island 4, N. Y. ® Dept. C, 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 
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f° gp sioner Army-Navy award for maintained excellence © 
of production adds a star to the “E” pennant that flies 
over our shop. We’re proud of this recognition . . . and look 
forward to the day when we can again apply the same skill 
and sound workmanship to the construction of pleasure 
craft. If you are planning a postwar dream ship, talk it over 








with us! 


STURGEON BAY Palmer 
BOAT WORKS 


Yohusou Ssseon Bay, 


Wisconsin 








bay, will be proposed as a postwar project. The Orange County 
Harbor Commission has authorized the necessary funds to 
prepare plans for the project which will eventually more than 
double the size of greater Newport Harbor. 


> Yachtsmen who have complained of the restrictions that 
have kept them confined to harbor areas got some first-hand 
information on the reasons for the ecean sailing ban from an 
address by Major Bill Boland, U.S.M.C.R., recently returned 
from the Pacific. Major Boland explained that firing practice 
held in the areas between the coast and the offshore islands is of 


extreme urgency and importance to the training program and ° 


that the presence of small boats in this area would interfere 
with the practice as well as constitute a real danger to any craft 
in the area. 


> The Labor Day Series at the Newport Harbor Y.C. brought 
out 26 boats in three classes, sailing three races over courses in 
the west end of the bay. Following are the trophy winners: 
Albatross Class, 11 entries, Slug Nutty, Humphrey Bogart, 
29 points; Gitana, Herbert Allen, 27; Picaro, Roy Pierson, 23. 
Rhodes Class, 9 entries, Sea Bee, Harlan Beardslee, 26 points; 
Conquistador, Ira Fulmor, 22; Henny Penny, John Griffith, 17. 
PIC Class, 6 entries, Chaiupita, Bill Inslee, 18 points; Defender, 
Ken Davis, 13; Zephyr, A. Brownell, 10. 


> The Balboa Y.C. held Labor Day events for small boat 
classes on the East Bay courses. Following are the results: 


PC Class, Ist, George Strom; 2nd, Harry McKinney; 3rd, Ed 
Giddings. 

Snipe Class, Ist, Bob White; 2nd, Max King; 3rd, T. Larkin. 

Pacific 14 ft. Dinghies, Ist, W. Ficker; 2nd, W. H. Calkins; 3rd, 
Richard Fenton. 

Star Class, Ist, Davis Hatch; 2nd, H. Worcester; 3rd, D. 
Christler. 

Balboa Dinghy Class, Ist, Drew Gram; 2nd, Marshall Gram; 
3rd, Morgan and Ronnie Collins. 


Snowbirds, Ist, Janet Power; 2nd, Dan Kramer; 3rd, Arthur 
_ Penberthy. 


The winter racing program at the Balboa Y.C. opened 
October 15th and will continue each Sunday throughout the 
season. 

The famous 60’ racing ketch Dragoon, a winner of many 
honors since she came West in the 1930’s, recently owned by 
Ronald Coleman, has been sold to a San Francisco syndicate. 

Dick Powell has taken delivery on the 55’ yawl Santana. She 
has yet to appear in competition in her new rig. The Sparkman 
& Stephens-designed yacht performed brilliantly in competition 
with her original schooner rig. 

San Diego has just about cleaned out the supply of the Ten- 
Metres. The latest to leave Newport for the San Diego club are 
Sally and Branta. 

Sirus, of San Pedro, has been sold to a San Diego owner. Ru- 
mor has it that Adore, the 65’ auxiliary schooner; has also found 
a new owner at San Diego. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The Sandusky 8.C. has elected new officers as follows: 
Commodore, John Wagner; vice commodore, Glenn Pore; Bob 
Millot, secretary-treasurer and J. E. Walker and E. C. Weigand, 
trustees. 


> Don Bever, Star Class champion of the Cleveland Y.C., won 
the Adelaide Award in the last race of the season at Rocky 
River October 1st. This race was added to the season’s racing. 
program and was open to all classes. Handicaps, given at the 
start, were based on actual performance during the season. The 
12-mile course from Rocky River to the waterworks crib and 
return was used. Light, fluky breezes threw the handicapping 
all out of kilter but the finish was interesting with four Class R 
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WINTER 
STORAGE? 


Your yacht is always 
better off in the water, 
in any kind of a winter, 
on Chesapeake Bay 





SEE US IN 
OXFORD, MARYLAND 





Our “Post-War Cruising Sloop Will Appear Next Month 


Oxford’s Oldest and Largest Shipyard 


Convenient to 


Annapolis, Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia and New York 


e ¢ ¢ BUILDING — REPAIRS — STORAGE - + > 


OXFORD BOATYARD CO., OXFORD, MARYLAND 











OFFICERS’ 


U. S. NAVY * COAST GUARD « MARITIME SERVICE 


UNIFORMS 


The experienced officer knows the wisdom of anticipating 
his needs for the season. He knows too thar he can equip 
himself correctly and promptly at APPEL’S because uni- 
forms and accessories have been our specialty these 80 
odd years. 


We outfit Officers of all the United Nations 


a od. 5 
s APPEL & CO, 


14-18 Fulton Street a 


and MIAMI 
323 N.E. First Street 












In War or Peace They’re. Tops 

















ALL COPPER Water-Jacheled EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 


ELBOWS and EXHAUST PIPES 
For All Gasoline and Diesel Engines 


We are now accepting orders for private and commercial accounts subject 
to delivery when permission is granted for non-priority production. Or- 
ders will be filled in sequence of receipt. 


Ven Blerck Products Are Used by Leading Boat Builders and Engine Manufacturers 





JOSEPH VAN BLERCK &-_ SON 


ROOSEVELT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Miluw gpl Va LA 
pleasant anny 


For unvarying supe- > 
riority in mixed = | 
drinks and cock- 


tails...make your 


drinks with Don Q, 
Puerto Rico's 
favorite 

quality rum. 


86 PROOF 


DON Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





@ Buffalo Bolt is ready to- 
day to supply you with 
any type of special fas- 
tener which you now are 
incorporating into your 
blueprints for tomorrow. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





COMPANY 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES 
















YACHTING 


sloops, Cotton Blossom, Puffin, Doress and Elyria, rapidly over- 
hauling the flying Star Luscious. Bever took a good lead shortly 
after the start and held it to the finish. Twenty-six boats started 
and 24 finished. 


> Frank White, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has sold his Week- 


- Ender Escapade to 8. K. (“‘Scrubby’’) Wellman and has bought 


the N.Y.Y.C. “32” Barquita from Edward Buker, Jr., of the 
Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago. Barquita, ex-Geisha, left Chicago 
September 23rd in charge of Ray Boales and Clarence Playford 
of Cleveland, with Eric Anderson, Chicago professional. She 
arrived at Mentor Harbor on October 3rd. The new owner plans 
to change her name to Tigress. Wellman, long one of Mentor’s 
crack Snipe sailors, crewed in Escapade all summer and is‘well 
acquainted with his new boat. Mentor Harbor now has two 
N.Y.Y.C. ‘32’s” and rumor has it that there may be a third 
shortly. 


> The Lakeside Y.C. annual auxiliary race from the clubhouse 
to waterworks crib and return September 10th was won by John 
Molnar’s big Lawley-built sloop Calypso. There were nine start- 
ers and Calypso, scratch boat, saved her time on the other craft. 
Paul Gartland’s Four Winds was second; seeaacaiee Rider, third and 
Idella, fourth. 


> By winning the final race of the auxiliary class club cham- 
pionship series at the Cleveland Y.C. on September 17th, Wind- 
lassie, L Class sloop, took first place for the season. Windlassie, 
owned by Harold Seltsam, scored 59.3 points, with Harry 
Chandler’s Lucky Star second with 56.1 and Nev Foster’s 
Florence D third with 55.1 points. 

Alex Winton took first place in the Class R fall series with his 
Puffin, with Paul Gayman’s Cotton Blossom in second place. 

Wade Rapprich’s Bacardi won the fall series in the 30-Square- 
Metre class, with Brilliant, owned by Tom Bolton and Julius 
Simms, second. 

Don Bever won the Star Class fleet championship with his 
Luscious in three straight heats. 


> The annual Kiwanis Trophy race for auxiliaries at Rocky 
River on September 24th was won by Harold Seltsam’s Wind- 
lassie, with L. C. Hart’s Mist II, second and Larry Doyle’s 
Playboy, third. Larry James’ big sloop Bagatelle finished first 
but lost on corrected time. 


> The Vermilion Y.C. is completely rebuilding the river front 
bulkhead at the clubhouse on Vermilion Lagoons. The work 
will be completed this fall. 


> Not satisfied with the results of the auxiliary races at the 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. this season, Lester Sears, owner of the 
Rhodes 27 Lady Ruth, devised a method of handicapping based 
on actual performances and offered a trophy for a series of three 
races. C. H. Maxon’s Over-Niter Elmardor finished first in all 
three races. 





S. NAVY 24° PLANE PERSONNEL BOAT 


A... Ae 


TOMORROW: FINER, MORE BEAUTIFUL CLINK- 
ER BUILT INBOARD AND OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS. 


1550 FIRST STREET 
9-458) OI). ae) = 810) 


LYMAN BOAT WORK 
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Manufacturers of fine searchlights for fifty years. Search- 
lights for every type and size boat. Arc searchlights, 
incandescent searchlights, and floodlights of every 
style and size. 

Write for free catalog 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
261 E. Clifton Ave., Cinéinnati, Ohio 
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Designers idk Builders of 
Fine Boats 


Enlarged facilities for construction, repairs and stor- 

age at your service. Three marine railways. Expert 

marine engine repairs. 

WM. EDGAR JOHN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Boat Builders and Engineers 

MILTON POINT a RYE, NEW YORK 
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Custom Styled Marine Hardware 
Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 


in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 


crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















TO YOUR OWN 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The design of a ship, especially a fighting ship, should not 
be restricted by the limitations of standard sizes in ap- 

. Our engineering department will design a 
SHIPMATE galley range to your own specifications and 
requirements, whether coal, oil, or electrically operated. 
‘Your request for further information about our engineering 
service will be answered promptly. 


SHIPMATE 


The Stamford Foundry Co. 
Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 
IN WAR AS IN PEACE 


REGATTA 


Paints, Varnishes, Seam Compounds 


TOPSIDES 


DECKS 





INTERIORS ° BOTTOMS 


Manufactured By 
BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 


Baltimore New York Philadelphia Boston 
Established 1870 
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A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 
to supply 
A-E-CO | 
Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


® 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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NUGGET 


a cruising boat for-all the family will be 
pete as a-stock auxiliary ‘as soon as 
itions permit. 


SPARKMAN 








STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED. 











Now on duty... 





Winner of 
“E” Award 





These fighting craft were built by 
the same master boat builders who 
turned out many famous peace time 
yachts, such as Baruna, winner of 
the last Bermuda race; Tioga, 
holder of the New London to 
Marblehead, all-time course rec- 
ord; Tioga Too, with 18 ‘firsts’ in 

24 starts in 1939. After the war, 
we’ll build more such yachts, in- 
cluding racing craft of the Yankee 
1-Design and Adams class. 


ON GAVIZAV TAY 


Z(G eo tee 0.0 29 en 











YACHTING 
LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 


By Starboard Tack 


> You’ve heard all of the hurricane anecdotes, have probably 
read most of the reports, and you know only too well what 
happened in your own fleet (unless you’re a member of one of 
those fortunate clubs on the north side of the Sound which suf- 
fered relatively little), so — as the chairman of the Race Com- 
mittee said when all of his summaries blew overboard — there 
is little more to report on the subject. But the unvarnished truth 
of the matter is that the unusually large amount of damage which 
occurred (to say nothing of the number of craft which are a total 
loss) means that next spring second-hand prices will probably 
stay at their present stratospheric levels. And how most of the 


- yards are going to make all of the repairs by the opening of the 


season is anybody’s guess. 


| > Perhaps the most extraordinary hurricane tale is that of 


Gordon Seagrove’s Czarina which, in the height of the hurri- 
cane’s fury, was satled off a pier onto which she had drifted, by 
five courageous young boys. Let Gordon tell the story: “They 
ran out.on the pier where they found Czarina pounding heavily, 
and managed to board her as she rose on the seas. One of the boys 
said he might be able to sail her off, and asked the rest of the boys 
if they were game to try. They were, but how they got a 55-foot 
mainsail up through the maze of slatting stays in the pitch black 
night is beyond me. But they did! They then let go of the bow 
line which they had made fast when they first saw the boat, cut 
the stern line, and Czarina surged out into the Sound. 

“Between them and City Island were some three hundred 
boats — large and small, some capsized, some upright, some 
drifting. Through this maze of trouble they sailed at about ten 
miles an hour with only the mainsail — the jib having blown 
out. There was not a light showing on City Island so two of 
them were posted as lookouts and-sang out their orders to the 
boy at the wheel. They estimated the time of their leaving at 
about 11:30 or 12, which was when the wind had shifted into the 
northwest. Having miraculously threaded their way through the 
fleet, they came into Vidal’s Livery on City Island, where they 
were brought to a sudden stop by two large hawsers stretched 
across the inner bay of the basin. The people on shore helped to 
make her secure. Examination showed that Czarina had suf- 
fered but superficial damage.” 


> Dick Hill’s Lucky Star took the Fourth Annual Harry W. 
Wagner prize in the Coastwise Cruiser race sailed on September 
24th. In the same event Tom Closs’ Fun took second place to 
capture the Robert S. Erskine Prize, and Paul Hyatt’s Suzon 
was third to receive the Class Prize. The class ratings for the 
season show that the above boats finished in that order, with 
Harold Craft’s Halomo taking fourth and Robert Erskine’s 
Marrob fifth. 


> International Class standing, as of September, are as fol- 
lows: (Third Y.R.A. Sunday Series), Aileen, .7676; Patricia, 
.7669 ; Candoo, .7652. (Y.R.A. Sunday Series, season standings as 
of September): Bumble Bee, .7563; Susan, .7559; Sheldrake, 
.7434. (September Monthly Series): Division A — Bumble Bee, 
8176; Aileen, .7613; Patricia, .7025; Division B — Frantic, 
4028; Maid of Honour, .3622. (The Memorial Trophy): Susan, 
.8756; Bumble Bee, .8489; Aileen, .7901. 


> Scuttlebutt: The Bath Iron Works recently launched the 
destroyer Myles C. Fox, named in honor of the former sailing 
instructor at the Stamford Y.C., who was killed at Guadalcanal. 

. The traditional Columbus Day and week-end rendezvous 
of the Cruising Club wound up the season with the gathering of 
the clan in Oyster Bay Harbor on Thursday. Saturday the fleet 
sailed en famille to Lloyd’s Harbor, and that evening they re- 
paired to Hobey Ford’s flagship for light refreshments. (Since 
press schedules require that this local intelligence be written 
before the event, it is to be hoped that the Committee sustained 
Yacutine’s editorial integrity by refraining from changing the 
above stated order of events!) 
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MARINE FINISHES 
THE LONGER YOU USE THEM 
THE BETTER YOU LIKE THEM 


Write for Free color book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 











Perfect Gift 


Seagoing salt and pepper set. 
... Ingenious device causes 
salt always to flow freely, 
weather wet or dry. Pepper 
shaker makes attractive match- 
ing pair; height 4’’. 


Blonde (light maple) or bru- 
nette (walnut), hand turned 
and finished. $5.00 prepaid, in- 
cluding three pounds of salt 
crystals. 

358 CITY ISLAND AVENUE 


CITY ISLAND 64, NEW YORK 
Phone CI 8-1760]) of « 


























USEFUL fo your POSTWAR PLANS 


Chelsea’s “Radio” — a special clock 
with center sweep seconds hand, double 
hour hand and two color 24-hour dial — 
meeting all Government requirements for 
Radio Room use. (Available soon after this 
war is won.) 





\ 3 
CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Buy 6th War Loan Bonds 


* 320 EVERETT AVENUE, CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Sub 
Chaser 
Model 


The “Splinter Fleet” in miniature! This strikingly realistic 
model of the 110’ S-C measures 17” x 834” and is shipped 


completely assembled for $25 express prepaid. Write for 
free iueareced catalog. 


LE BARON-BONNEY CO., BRADFORD, MASS. 

















@ How long before you'll have a new 
100% marine motor to pat on the 
“head?” 

That depends on how soon you 
order your postwar Universal. For 
right now, orders are coming in fast. 
These wise boys know that when 
production is resumed for pleasure 
boats, it may be a long time before 
there will be enough Universals 
available for all. 

By acting now they assure them- 
selves early delivery of a finer, bettter- 
than-ever Universal. Then when those 
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wonderful days of carefree boating 
return, they'll be ready to enjoy them 
from the start. 

The first step is to learn the differ- 
ence between a motor daé/t¢ for the 
sea and one converted for it — why 
Universal’s 100% marine design is so 
important for better service afloat. 
It’s all clearly explained and illus- 
trated in the booklet, “Questions and 
Answers.” Send for your free copy 
today! Also ask for details on how 
you can order now for early delivery 
of a Universal 100% marine motor. 


Universal Motor Co. Uerversal 


312 Universal Drive, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


44 Warren Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





100% MARINE 


Keep Buying U. S. War Bonds 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








...at a price every boat owner can afford! 


Handling your boat will be 
much easier, much more fun 
with the Bendix Automatic 
Steerer and B-K Remote Con- 
trol. Now being re-designed 
and re-engineered for boats 
down to about 30-footers, these 
dependable, sea-tested conven- 
iences will be available after 
the war at a price the average 
boat owner can afford! B-K 
Remote Control governs both 


throttle and gear-shift, effort- 
lessly. With deviation automat- 
ically corrected by the Bendix 
Automatic Steerer, keeping a 
course is no trick at all. . 
Send name and address for 
first postwar announcements 
of these Bendix controls. 


“B-R” and “Bendix” are trade marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


MARINE DIVISION 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, -N. Y. 
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TAMARIS IN HER WAR PAINT 





NOW IN THE COASTGUARD SERVICE 


This eighty-one foot all steel axuiliary ketch was designed by Phil 
Rhodes for R. T. Friedmann and built by Burger in 1938—The days 
when boats were built for pleasure or. commercial use only.... 
Nevertheless this sleék sailing ship was constructed with the enduring 
quality that enabled her to stand the test of war on the high seas. 


Contact Burger for prices and plans on commercial or pleasure boats 
of all types in wood or steel construction. . . . Your inquiry will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 








BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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“PRKR-15 


In Sizzling Heat 
and Icy Cold 






To insure perfect functioning under all kinds of 
climatic and temperature conditions, Bausch & Lomb‘ 
technicians have developed many special processes 
and materials. One of these is a special optical cement 
identified as “PKR-15.” 

_ PKR-15 is a plastic-base substance used for cement- 
ing together the glass surfaces of precision lenses and 
prisms. Any danger of lens separation, due to tempera- 
ture extremes, is eliminated. 

PKR-15 cement is but one of many extras which 
mean finest binocular performance for our Armed 
Forces. It is another aruda e you will appreciate 
and enjoy in your postwar 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular. 


* 
BAUSCH & LOMB 


Optical Co. « Rochester, N. Y. 













Bausch & Lomb 
7x, 50mm Binocular 











YACHTING 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> Compared with 1938, the hurricane of 1944 did little dam- 
age in Narragansett Bay. It did plenty along the shore from 
Westerly to Point Jude by wrecking summer homes and bury- 
ing roads under beach sand but, compared with seven years 
ago, the total loss was small and there was no loss of life. 

In the upper Bay, a few boats at the yacht club anchorages 
went adrift but nearly all had extra anchors out and held 
through the blow while at the Edgewood Y.C., headquarters 
for the small sailing classes, all hands worked nearly all day 
before the blow, hauling boats out and getting them to safe 
places. Yards, a parking place and the street leading from the 
club were filled with Beetles, Snipes, Indians, other small 
sail boats, rowboats and outboards before it got really bad. 

One 50-year-old sloop, Reynard, parted her rode and was 
battered to kindling against. the sea wall. Another big cat boat 
Adventure, wedged herself in between the sea wall and the club- 
house until her mast fetched up against the ramp leading from 
the wall to the house, and was badly stove. 

The 60’ Luders twin screw cruiser Kingsdale dragged from 
the Rhode Island Y.C. anchorage and went half way over the 
sea wall and looks like a total loss. A good part of the Rhode 
Island Y.C. fleet had been taken around into Pawtuxet Cove 
which was well sheltered. 

At the Edgewood Y.C., some of the floats were carried 
away but were recovered. The water rose to a couple of 
inches over the house floor but did no damage. At the Rhode 
Island Y.C., two sections of the 300’ catwalk between the 
shore and the house were knocked out of place and lifted 
about a foot but the walk held and has been braced until it 
can be restored to its original position. A backwash of the 
tide out of Stillhouse Cove surged under the house and carried 
away most of the false front between the floor level and the 
deck of the wharf. 


> For about a week we had a mystery at the Edgewood Y.C. 

All furniture had been carried from the lower floor into the 

upper hall for safety and all the trophies had been taken from 

the glass front trophy case but nobody knew who had moved 

the trophies or what had been done with them and there was 

much speculation until one of the juniors came back from 

school for the week-end. He had taken them out of the case 

and loaded them into the back of a member’s car without 

telling the member of the precious cargo his car was carrying. 

Some trophies he had won were in that locker and he wasn’t 

taking any chances of having them follow cups his brothers 

had won before the ’38 hurricane, up the river. 

Sed 

» Short ends — The Peppy Pappies of Edgewood and the 

Tired Fathers of Barrington have fought their last fight and 

buried the hatchet for the winter. In an informal skirmish 

August 19th, the Fathers walloped the Pappies 34 to 26 in a 

scrub team race but when the main bodies met on September 

10, the score was 177 for the Pappies to 135 for the Fathers. 

The peace treaty was signed at a dinner at the Rhode Island 

C.C. September 29th. . . . The Edgewood Y.C. has elected 

Dr. Russell R. Hunt, commodore; Edson W. Sawyer, vice 

commodore; Gordon E, Shepard, rear commodore; Fred H. 

Wilson, secretary; Llewellyn C. Roffe, treasurer; Walter D. 

Gardner, assistant secretary; Arthur L. Wood, measurer and 

Walter S. Winters, Charles J. McKenna and Clinton C. 

Brady, trustees for three years. . . . At the Barrington Y.C., 

the newly elected officers are David A. Pepperell, commodore; 

Harlan T. Moses, vice commodore; Fred Mason, rear com- 

modore; Donald G. Robbins, secretary ; Fred Austin, treasurer; 

and Dr. George A. Bridges and Elliott Howard governing board 

members at large. . . . Arthur Slater has bought the 68’ a.c.f. 

cruiser Nowanda. . . . James Sinclair has sold the Dawn 
cruiser Domur III and bought the 42’ Consolidated sport 
fisherman MakoII... . The Narragansett Bay Power Squad- 
ron began its winter classes in piloting, advanced piloting and 
junior navigation October 18th in the Engineering Building 
at Brown University. .. . 
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| MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Restrictions Removed 


Long Life—Powerful 
Smooth and Slippery 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















A Post-War Ocean Racer 


The dimensions of the Casey "50" are: 


L.O.A. 49” 11” Beam 12’ 6” 
LW.L. 37” 0” Draft 7/4” 


Designed with the Bermuda Race in mind, 

this is one of the Casey boats that we will 
be building. for you as soon as war 
conditions permit. 


When you're planning for your new 

auxiliary, be sure to write for our 

circulars describing our complete line. 
“CASEY BOATS ARE, RARELY OF- 
FERED FOR SALE—THEY SELL 
THEMSELVES.” 











CASEY BOAT BUILDING pies INC. 


Fairnaven Massact 



















UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 























































FOSTER BOAT CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS 
OARS - PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 
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COpERO 


BOTTOM COATING 


Anti-fouling. Proof against teredos and marine 
growths. Used by U. S. NAVY-ARMY. on 
small fast boats. Best for your boat, too. 





DEALERS: Write for our proposition 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. 


234 W. 44th Street eee New York 18, N. Y. 














SCHOFIELD’S 


FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square, East Weymouth 89, Massachusetts 


U.S. Army A-2 leather flying jacket (not reject), surplus stock, 40 to 50 dey i 
U. S. Navy Air Corps helmet, sheepskin lined, with chin-cup......... 
. S. Navy Air Corps leather helmet, chamois. lined, with chin-cup. . £00 


U. S. Navy Air Corps summer weight helmet, with. ChitCUp rin ssc 3.00 
- U.S. Navy Air Corps summer flying jacket, zipper front, tan bird cloth +50 
U. S. Navy Air Corps summer flying suit, all zippered, tan bird cloth — 
(comes in short, medium and long lengths)... 6. ..0050 sequal 12.00 
U.S. “Navy 0 enlisted men’s blue gabardine combination rain and top coat, 12:00 
SOME, os ct ICM d's-0'Goe dou cot Reged inet owe MED i 
U.S. Navy aices lined parka type coat, zippered and buttoned front, 
hood ay acy to collar, grey-green rca sp exterior ..... 28.50 


U. S. Navy. grey oilskin rajncoat, $7.00. Three-piece oilskin set....... ‘ 
U.S. Navy (Mae West) life preservers, carbon dioxide, instantly inflated 12.00 


op Navy knitted gloves, 100% virgin wool, navy blue............ 2.00 
U. Navy submarine parka suit, 2-piece weatherproaed material, 
rg large and extra lar@e as ig Go ed ood dee ccescicaeeeet en 12.00 
U. S. Marine raincoat, tan, a MODGCIS: 248 cd HER 6 0g ccc cs bees Hein 6.50 
Regulation Army and Navy 100% wool ties... .....ccscccceeeeees 1.25 
age lined vest, kidney-pad Are made from odd pieces left over 
rom flyers’ BUEN ooo discs e ¢ 4 1-0 OUine bot oo'cc Coe Mi inn ss Seeks 7.95 
Army officers’ field jackets, — waterproofed, popljn, lined with wool 9.50 
Commaaee sweaters, 100% soft light-weight wool, medium size only... 2.98 
. Army Air Force A-10 eee, knee-length boots. Worn by 
American aviators in Alaska. No ration stamp necessary........ 25.00 
U. S. cng og Force skeepskin-lined boots, small, medium, large, 11 in. 
high. No ration stamp necessary.......ccceccccsccccsccccccecs 15.00 
U.S. Army Air Force A-4 B acamsert bt wool gabardine flying suit, small, 
POOR Sass 6a os seb tk dm ee 0c oe ekae DEP Ube 000 Cocces 17.00 
U. S. Army Air Force goat-skin, wool-lined gloves, 10, 1034, 11....... 2.00 
U. S. Army Air Force flying mittens, goatskin, sheep-lined, 3 fingers... 10.00 
U. SArmy Air Force fate Cases. bias 65 i vc pa bwaienied oc ccc ccicces 1.00 
U. S. Army Air Force type, airport wind socks, 10 feet long, yellow... 15.00 
Leather sheepskin lined bombardier type caps. .....c.ceseeeeeeeees 2.50 
Aviation mechanic’s white coveralls...........csscesecceseceewoees 5.00 
U. S. Army regulation barracks bag. .......sccccc cece ccersseceees 1.75 
Flight calculator (no aviator should be without one). ............4. 3.75 
Hip rubber boots (type J), first quality, medium weight. Apply to your 
Rationing Board for necessary certificate. .......cseeeceeseeees 7.00 
U. S. Army officers’ “pink” trousers, all wool, pair.........sssecees: 12.00 
U. S. Navy Air Corps sheep-lined boots, medium, large, extra large, 11 
inches high. No ration stamp necessary........cecsesernccseees 17.00 
S. N. armpit invader rubber boots, reject, no certificate, small, 
POON NORM oo .ac4 0 600 6805.6 Vic abenssee ebseGabentearecaces 15.00 
Airplane cloth, 43 inches wide, good quality... «is 5 Rid a cw 4d SF 69 
Army and Navy officers’ genuine Palm Beach shirts, tan, grey Wuwetaee 5.00 























HLECTRICITY 


To Meet Marine and Boating 
Industry Power Needs 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS pro- 
vide reliable, economical power for many 
applications in the Boating and Marine 
Industry. Available in 65 models. Powered 
by Onan-built gasoli gines, these elec- 
tric plants are of compact, single-unit design. 
Water-cooled marine models now available. 
Built for heavy duty, stationary or mobile 
service. 











Model shown is from 1-B 
series; 500 to 1500 watts; 
powered by Onan-built, one 
cylinder, air or water-cooled 
engine. 


Sizes range from 350 to 35,000 
watts. A.C. types of 50 to 800 
cycles, 115 to 660 volts, one 
and three phase. D.C. types of 
6 to 4000 volts. Dual A.C.-D.C. 
combination types available. 
Engineering assistance offered. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery 
charging . . . bilge pumps . . . elec- 
trical repair tools . . . boating acces- 
sories.. . . radio apparatus . . . many 
other applications. 








D. W. ONAN & SONS 


220 4Royalston Avenue -« 





9-5-4564-L 


Double Receptacle, W.T. 
TYPE P or P-1 

















YACHTING 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


p> There was the usual ballooning of interest here at the end of 
the sailing season. It was particularly noticeable during the 
Iceberg Series for the Eight-Metres. This is one of those come- 
out-and-show-you’re-a-viking things. And the turnout indicated 
that the viking spirit is still rampant. 

Anyway, eight ‘‘Eights” took part in the series, the best 
turnout of the season. And, on a golden October day that cer- 
tainly made a sucker out of the series’ moniker. Charley Beck 
put Conewago out in front on the 16-mile windward and leeward 
course, a layout that takes the fleet out of the Detroit River 
(where the boats are in full view of the Sunday drivers) and up 
into Lake St. Clair and return in front of the Detroit Y.C. dock. 

Bob Kerr’s Shamrock, Perce Darnell’s Pintail, Tom Petzold’s 
Thisbe, Milt Cross’ Venture, Intrepid, also owned by Darnell but 
chartered by Ted Coggin and Chuck McGregor for the series, 
George Gonyeau’s Armida and Al Cooper’s Warrior, the other 
“Eights” sailing, came in in the order named. 

Thisbe is the champion Eight-Metre in the Detroit River Y.A. 
races. She ended up with 30 points. Shamrock had 28, Pintail 16, 
Venture 14, Conewago, which didn’t get going until late in the 
season, had 7, Warrior and Armida had 4 each and Intrepid, 
also a late starter, was last with 3. 

Conewago won the Long Distance Race title in points with 9, 
just ahead of Shamrock with 8. Warrior and Pintail were tied 
with 7 and Thisbe had 6 to Armida’s 3. Points for this one were 
made in the Mills, Mackinac, Interlake Deep Water Race and 
the Bayview’s All Night event. 


> The Six-Metres wound up their season with a special “Top 
Dog Series,”’ a new event, in which the three top boats in the 
standings, Chuck McGregor’s Challenge, Jim Grant’s Sprig and 
Dr. Carlisle Wilson’s Solenta, participated. It was a round-robin 
crew affair of three races. Challenge’s crew, with Ted Coggin as 
skipper, won all three races. 

Among the 32’s, Toot Gmeiner’s Apache and Clete Welling’s 
Vitesse continued their scrap right down to the final regatta in 
the racing-cruising division. Vitesse won the first three races of 
the season, Apache the last four in regattas on Lake St. Clair. 
After it was all over, the two boats had 15 points each. Apache’s 
crew might say the Detroit River title in the class was theirs by 
virtue of the extra first. 

Vitesse’s outfit might counter by pointing out that, after all, 
they had won the Mackinac and Mills Races. But: the last two 
do not count for the Detroit. championship, fine events that they 
are. So both crews were ready to call it a stand-off. 

Apache sailed one of her best races in winning the Grosse 
Pointe Y.C. late season ‘‘ Blue Nose” Regatta which brought out 
47 starters. Solenta not only topped the Six-Metres but also 
beat the “Eights,’’ Stars, Rs, and other one-designs on cor- 
rected time. Thisbe led the “Eights,” Russ Moore’s LaSalle 
the Rs and Meryl Amo’s Sazon got the gun for the Stars. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> President Stanley Trott of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., 
announces that the annual meeting will be held December 2nd 
at the Annapolis Y.C. Some discussion of a change in the 
C.B.Y.R.A. measurement rule may come up. 


> Joe Nelson, former owner of Alswmar, has bought Leo 
Rock’s cutter Valiant, of the Annapolis Y.C. Valiant is a New 
Bedford “35” with a modified rig permitting additional sail 
area. She has had a good racing record on the Bay. 


> Henry Murphy, of Ernest Liskey & Associates, in Washing- 
ton, reports the following sales made through the brokerage 
office: ° 

The 69’ schooner Fawn from B.C. Luce, of Norfolk, Conn., 
to Capt. Charles Fredericks, Washington; 52’ schooner Adven- 
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RITCHIE | 


xxx 
We are looking 
forward to the 
day when newly 
built Ritchie com- 
pass equipped 
yachts will be slid- 
ing down the ways. 

* 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1850 


x. 112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. J 
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TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORN 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 











Army Air Forces 
85-foot Patrol Rescue Boat 


_ mana commons 
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SUTTON MARINE BLOWERS 

SOLID CAST BRONZE HOUSING e SPARK-PROOF MOTORS R E; L I A N C E; 
Sone These safe, efficient blowers can be 

furnished in standard sizes from 100 to 
1500 CFM with 6, 12, 32, 110 volt 
motors. Cast bronze housings in sizes 100 
to 500 CFM. Sheet steel housings in sizes 
500 to 1500 CFM. Duct sizes 3” to 9’. 
Can be furnished with radio suppressors, 
if required. 


MODEL B-4 Write for Information and Prices 


SUTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
112-114 W. Wilson Ave. ¢ Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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for instant, accurate indication of RPM 
POST-WAR BUILDING 


RELIANCE is standard equipment on many types of marine 
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+—\ diesel engines, powering boats of all sizes from small 

ea, rescue craft to large twin-diesel cargo ships. 
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For top performance at all times, standardize with RELIANCE. 
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@)URE-1@7.N 40h) 
INBOARDS 


BEAUTIFUL 
POWERFUL 





A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 
“E” Flag — for continued high achievement in 
war production. 

CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan. 


Makes RUST 
walk the plank! 




















Afloat or on the ways, rust aboard is costly cargo. 
application of Tecty] SEALS metal surfaces against moisture, 
eliminates any possibility of rust or corrosion. A little Tecty! 
covers a LOT of metal and can save you a lot of money. 


One quick 


For cleaning metal parts 

For rust-proofing outdoor parts 

For rust-proofing indoor parts 

For rust-proofing engine cooling systems . 


TECTYL 515 
TECTYL 506 
TECTYL 502 
TECTYL 511 


Write Now For Tecty! Bulletin with Complete Application Data 


TECTYL 
S70Ps Rus7 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 


Finest Lubricating Oils Since 1866 
472 Culvert Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Detroit - Chicago 
Los Angeles - Vancouver - Washington, D. C. 








YACHTING 


turer from F. G. Post: of Mystic, Conn., to Capt. W. G. Thorn- 
borough, Jr., Washington; 34’ Baltzer-Jonesport cruiser Hight 
Bells II from Comdr, H. G. White, of Springfield, Mass., to 
Maj. Allan R. Kemp, of Washington; and 37’ sloop Alert from 
the Industrial Trust Co., of Wilmington, to Robert Fisher, of 
Baltimore. 


> Fifty-two boats have been sailing in the Potomac River 
§.A. fall series, which at this writing is still going on. Forty- 
seven boats came out for the opening race. Winners were Bill 
Heintz’s Windward, Chesapeake 20s Class; Clarke Daniel’s 
Robert E. Lee, Comet Class; Joe Krafft’s Pluto, Penguin Class; 
Fred Shields’ Puddin-Tame, Lightning Class, and Col. Bill 
Conrow’s Noyentu, Handicap Class. 


»-No.two skippers have had more pleasure or closer racing in 
their yachts during the past season than Frank Greenman in 
Alsumar and W. C. Schroeder in the New York 32 Gallivant. 
In the Capital Y.C. overnight race, Gallivant beat Alsumar by 
15 seconds. In the West River S.C. race, Gallivant was only one 
second ahead of the Greenman boat. Oscar Hartge, who has 
handled the New York 32 in most of her races, was “‘loaned”’ 
to Greenman for a 25-mile match race between the two cutters. 
Result: Alswmar beat Gallivant by 17 minutes. 


> Potapskut §.A. skippers cruised to West River over Labor 
Day and the fleet, mostly Deltas, raced back, starting off with 
boats at anchor and sails in stops... . . Commodore Buck 
Stevenson, who has bought the New Week-Ender Hoyden, has 
sold his Buck’s Folly to Long Island Sound. . Phil Roach 
and Fran Taylor have sold the Delta Blue Moo oon to Milton Ester 
of the Baltimore Y.C. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> While the late hurricane left considerable yacht damage it 
did not anywhere near come close to the wholesale wreckage 


- of the big wind of ’38. The storm warnings enabled about 


everybody to batten down and the wise owls hauled out for 
winter quarters. South Boston, the scene of the heaviest 
wrecking six years ago, escaped any real damage but the 
Savin Hill Y.C. fleet was tossed high and dry along the boule- 
vard shore. At Marblehead, there was feverish codperation 
by all hands and the only real casualty was the schooner 
Sooloo which was piled up on the rocks but not damaged 
beyond repair. — 


> The annual three-day regatta over Labor Day week-end 
at Winthrop was the windup of the major competition in 
Massachusetts Bay. This event, sailed under the colors of the 
Cottage Park Y.C., drew grand weather and good sized daily 
fleets with the Sunday turnout hitting 99 boats. Meals were 
served to the crews of all boats after the races each day while 
the U. S. Coast Guard patrols gave a touch of, prewar times. 
Commodore “‘ Doc’? Madden of Cottage Park was very much 
on the job and particularly.so when he put in a lively mid- 
watch helping to secure boats when a small gale threatened to 
chew up the racing fleet. Next year, the Winthrop Y.C. takes 
its turn running the three-day sailing. 


> The junior members of the Winthrop Y.C. held two series 
of races; the first was won by Allen McNaughton and the sec- 
ond series by Bob Grout. One of the top individual perform- 
ances at the Winthrop Y.C. was notched up by veteran 
George Floyd, charter member of the Hustlers, who was able 
to be at Marblehead for just two days and sailed the Hang On 
for two wins. . . . The U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary Unit at 
this club has formed a fife and drum corps. 


p> Junior racing carried on strong at the Squantum Y.C. 
with the series drawing 21 boys sailing Indian Class dories in 
a series of seven races. Billy Hey, son of former Commodore 
George Hey, led the field with 40 points with Charlie Hadlock, 
second with 39 points and Russ Tibbetts, third with 37 
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points. Former Commodore Eddie Gallagher, father of the 
Indian Class, had a good season in the Hustler Class, sailing 
Bomber to 28 victories. 


> The easing of the Coast Guard restrictions brought the 
Quincy Y.C. back into the yachting’ scene and it was enjoy- 
able for all visiting boats to race over the old Hull Bay course 
‘again as well as to notch up the big interclub record of the 
season. The Adams Class, the handsome keel knockabouts, 
hailing from the Boston and Quincy Y.C., staged a revival 
which portends well for next season. Annual closing night, 
September 23d, drew a big gathering to the old Hough’s 
Neck quarters. Arthur Wilband’s Quad took the Adams 
’ championship prize. 


> The Braintree Y.C. has buoyed the channel from the Cities 
Service Dock to the clubhouse with the approval of the U.S. 
Coast Guard. ... John Hermanson kas acquired a 30’ 
cruiser and Joe Brow, a 29’ Richardson cruiser. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


p> Sea Rest, one of the Pacific Northwest’s outstanding power 
yachts, has been bought by Lee Eyrely, of Salem, Oregon, who 
intends to keep her at Seattle for local and inside passage cruis- 
ing. Sea Rest, a 62-footer driven by a pair of Gray 165 hp. Diesels, 
was designed by Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect, and 
built in 1939 by the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, for O. D. 
Fisher, Seattle. 


> George Warren, general manager of Marina Mart, reports 
the sale of a 296” sport fishing boat to Howard Cunningham, of 


Portland. The Monk-designed craft is fast, logging about 22. 


statute m.p.h. with a direct drive Chrysler Crown. The boat is a 
standard Marina Mart model, originally built by the Lakewood 
Boat Co., Seattle. 


> Speaking of yacht sales: Tom Farrell, assisted by Tom 
Wheeler, of Washington Boat Works, has handled five new 
transactions which include the following: Fred Fritchie, Seattle, 
has bought Myer Lurie’s 33’ cruiser Jambelt with Gray Six-71; 
the Lagerquist brothers, Arthur, Clarence and Carl, are the new 
owners of Wilsonia, 40’ cruiser with Chrysler Crown; Stanley 
Carlson has bought George Duncan’s 20’ auxiliary sloop Gadfly; 
Charles DaMico now owns the 40’ Bay City cruiser Osprey 
with Gray Six-125 (this boat formerly was owned by Dr. Her- 
bert Hayward, of Hamilton, Montana); and Robert Nolan now 
has the 33’ cruiser Patsy-Duff with Chrysler Crown, formerly 
skippered by Harvey Hoff. 


> The final standing in the Seattle Y.C.’s tri-island sail race 
series has been announced as follows: Angelica, C. W. Stimson, 
first, 17 points; Dorade, Ralph James, Jr., 16; Loletta, C. B. 
Warren, 13; Neoga, Allen B. Engle, 13; Armida, Arthur Ayres, 
6; Sindbad, William Hedley, 6; Red Jacket, George Parsons, 5; 
Watauga, John T. Jacobsen, 4; and Circe, Ray Cooke, 2. Armida 
is a Class B boat originally from Vancouver, B. C. ° 


> Cat’s-paws: George Bloch flies the owner’s pennant now on 
the 30’ V-bottom cruiser Helen Mae III, which has a Kermath 
95 hp. engine; the old owner is W. B. McDonald, of Olympia; 
the boat is another former Canadian from Vancouver; Arne 
Vesoja handled this sale. . . . Tom Hamilton, designer of the 
famous Hamilton plane propeller, is working on postwar plans 
for the development of Princess Louisa Inlet, British Columbia, 
as a yachting and tourist center, according to waterfront grape- 
vine. . . . Barbee Marine Yards’ Kennydale plant was due to 
launch BCL-1596, last of a series of 204’ wooden seagoing barges 
for the Army, about the middle of October. . . . Maritime 
Shipyards, Seattle, and Sagstad Shipyards’ La Conner plant are 
presently turning out 88’ power barges for the Army... . 
Kokanee, 32’ cruiser, was the first craft serviced on Lester and 
Franck Boat Co.’s new vertical lift drydock, in September. . ... 
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OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 


Fresh Water Basin CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 
Six Hundred Ton for all types of wood and steel 


Marine Railway Construction and Repair 
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You Can 
Have One 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed, 
a limited number 
are still available 
for delivery. De- 
signed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD.PUSSY i is fast, able and stiff 

. perfect for the family sailing and young- 
vee training, and for Club Classes. 


» x * -* 









Keep Buying WAR BONDS 





Palmer Scott € Co, lne 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOES GEARS 


Heavy Duty Type on Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesels Power U.S. Navy 


Y. T. TUGS 











JOES GEARS are especially designed for tugs, 
barges, etc. Used by 25 types of Navy, Coast 
Guard and Army craft. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT - 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> It’s not too early for Comet sailors to be making plans for 
the annual meeting and dinner of the Comet Class Y.R.A. to 
be held the middle of January (exact date to be announced later) 
at the New York Y.C. Being the tenth anniversary of the Class; 
officials are planning something special. 


> Commodore Vincente Balbas Pena, of Club Nautico in San 
Juan, was a recent visitor to the States. Balbas gave an encour- 
aging report of Comet activities in San Juan, with a fleet of 18 
boats at Club Nautico. After the war he expects to see many 
more Comets taking up residence in Puerto Rico. Both the 
Mayaguez and Ponce fleets have been dormant since the war, 
but he has hopes of a postwar revival. 


> The Walter Veray Memorial Trophy series opened in San 
Juan in September with twelve Comets competing in a bad 
squall which developed after the start. Five boats failed to finish 
because of capsizings or damage. First to finish was Lt. George 
Lauder, USNR, with Lt. William D. Pierce as crew. The two 
naval officers are currently stationed in Puerto Rico. Iran 
Meguinoff was second and Hector Sanchez, last year’s winner of 
the trophy, third. 


> Don Peters won the fleet championship at the Princess Bay 
Y.C. on Staten Island. Eddie Fracker, Jr., was a close second. 
Accolades to Joe Fernandes and Ed Myers for running the races 
with the precision of a time piece. Incidentally, with the return 
of the Raritan Bay Y.R.A. to active status again, Comets are- 
expected to play an important part in racing on the Bay. 


> Here are some recent fleet elections: Miss Betty Brett and 
Miss Muriel A. Eichler, fleet captain.and secretary, respectively, 
of the Lake Hopatcong Y.C. fleet in New Jersey; Arthur Miller 
and R.C. Poole, fleet captain and secretary for Echo Bay Y.C., 
New Rochelle, N.Y. . . . Leon J. Tanski is stirring up Comet 
interest on Saratoga Lake in upstate New York. . . . Charley 
Dodge, who has been doing the same at the Milford Y.C. on the 
Connecticut shore of Long Island, reports that Bill Davies has 
bought Wayne Brockett’s Comet from Branford, Conn., bring- 
ing the fleet to six boats. . . . Ed Merrill won the annual Burl- 
ington Island race of the Red Dragon C.C., on the Delaware 
with Steve Stephin and George Schuh placing second and third. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The Seneca Y.C. at Geneva finished the season with a grand 
Haul Out party October 2nd (the work of hauling was done 
Saturday) at which time the awards for the season were pre- 
sented. Lanse Hoskins and Bill Robeson, sailing Andiamo, took 
the Star fleet championship, almost a habit with Lanse. Oliver 
Wood, in Bambi was second and Ceb Lee, of Wah-hoo-Wah, took 
third place. Marshall Root and Beau Hoskins, sailing Blue 
Witch, took the Comet championship with Dan Quigley and his 
sister Helen in Buccaneer second; Richard and Leo Mulvey, 
in Day Off got third. The Mulvey brothers also won the Junior 
Championship Series. 

Chip Stuart won the July series; Bill Croucher won the August 
series and Lawrence Morley took honors in the Memorial Day 
and_also the Labor Day series. 


> The annual meeting was held in September with the flag 
officers remaining the same for next year: Commodore, Don 
Welch; vice commodore, Tim Croucher; rear commodore, Roy 
Robinson. 


> George Glenn, of the Nine Mile Point Y.C., sailing 4 Aces won 
the club championship. Tom Hanna, in Ohgee, was second and 
Chet Miller, in Jane L II, third. 
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THOUGHT of CHRISTMAS YET? 


These Fine Books Make Lasting and Much Appreciated Gifts 


NAVIGATION 


ie navigation. $2 00 
Primer of Navigation, by Geo 

WwW. M fe complete course 
Presented in the open- 


Celestial na a 
been simplified, onl le 


with tables, fully illustrated. ees 
Primer i y Navigation Key, by 
Mixter and W: $3.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


inggoduction to be yg me ed by 
price a H. Hall. A handbook of 


ifpting or pilot. $2.00 
Seamanship ont — 
t Handling 2, by, Se 
Bee ew 19: 


this =” cant for 

Used in the Power beginners. 
elementary classes all over the 
country. 320 pages, amply ie. 


ons. authority. Tiluetrated 
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The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl 
‘complete 


dra’ 
Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. 
meveiaeesin ia of Knots and Fancy 
"tops ork by by jraest Graumont 
John . The same fas- 
cinating that. sold for 
$10.00 ns “aret published. En- 
lar; revised. 5.00 


and 
Square Knot, Tatting, Fringe 
and Needle Work sy Graumont 
and Hensel. The most complete 
— of its kind. mi profusel 0 


strated. 
Knots aaaese pons Fan Work, 
y Char Spencer. Also con- 
tains information on wire spli 
es of break strength. 
lustrated. bs 5 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING 


ipeoette a Yacht Design, b 
L. Skene. This book is 4 
pred woo} in its field, ind ble 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to “SiGo | 


ba ogg Sone ning and ® Sage agg 4 
tpesignt Boe lle, A — 

Baek on Naval ‘Architecture for 

* the amateur. Illustrated. $4.75 


Boatbuilding, ns Howard I, Cha- 
Ri complete bh: k on 

the ; ae pee’ . th 
rom e 
Fight des L, > asa final varnish- 
ing. Illustra’ 
& Down oa pebins Off, by 
les Desmond. A guide for 
mold loftsmen. $2.00 


Wooden Shipbuilding, Lg Charles 
Desmond. A general work as 
to larger weatties $10.00 


CRUISING AND ADVENTURE 


The Cruising ym by 
Mefferd. Most he! om 
who are just completing their first 
season or two oO! pone 8 = Tilus- 


Learning yd Pini by H. 
Calahan. A fine book for the Re 
ee: ‘with much for old hands. 

ted $3.00 
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those 


Reaping the Maine Coast, b 


mis, Associate 
tor of Vacirmc: sate the best 
cruising book, b: at I have 
read for many rn year. 
fine piece of literature,” gays Lin- 
colm Colcord. Illustrated in 35 


Hurricane’s Wake, 

Kauffman. 

A Cruising Guide to the New 
England Coast, Edited by R. F. 
Duncan. $5.00 


by Ray 
$3.00 


Cruising North America, by Lt. 
Comdr. Frederic M. Gardiner, 0 


Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan 
Villiers $3.75 


Cruise of the Snark, by Pa 
London. 





A Four-Months’ 





The Cruise of the Hippocampus 


By Alfred F. Loomis 


Cruise from _ New York es -* in the Smallest 
Vessel That Has Ever Passed Through the C 


Pratasely Illustrated. $2.50 








BOAT SAILING 


The A B C of Boat Sailing, by 
Herbert L. Stone, Editorof YACHT- 
ING. Lied excellent book for the be- 


nner many maneuvers ue. 


trated. 
Seamanship, b: ee ard F, 
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¥ Sailing Made Easy — Told in 
Pictures, by Rufus G. Smith. A 
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The Pleasures of Sailing, by 
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many things every yachts- 
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UFFA FOX BOOKS 
Racing, Cruising & Design. The 
tourdh of this on eam ope bg 
Thoughts on Yachts and Yacht- 
ing. $10.00 


BOAT RACING 
baa eg Racing Rules & Tactics, 


pi 00 
Learn ce, by H. A. Cala- 
han. ples of yacht racing 
a@ most lucid manner. 
Tilustrated. 
pay in Yacht- 
ing, by a = Hills. bh 
standard autho y a racing rules 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 


The Venturesome varus of 
Capt. Voss, by John C Abe: | 00 


os of “‘Cimba,”’ by Richard 
Maury. $2.50 


Quest, by George Dibbern. $3.00 


Seven Sees on a maaan 
Dwight Long. 
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Songs of ee Sailormen 
by J. C. Colcord. $4.56 
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Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
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HUTCHINSON’S BOAT WORKS, INC, 
_ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK —s 























NAVIGATIONAL 


for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 











THE MANY ITEMS WE MANUFACTURE 


141 Newport Cabin Lamp, Double Swing-weighted all 
Brass sturdy construction (other types see catalog) 


159 Fog Bells Wrought Brass-stamped from Bell Metal 

(other types see catalog) 

684 Gear Pump Single Lower drive shaft non-cor- 
rosive Bronze (other types see catalog) 





nist CATALOG—Available only to Navel Aeditinte-—Ibiiainsiontulteapie 
Write on Company Stationery 





BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 











War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 


Winning 
Yacht Sails 





Ratsey & Lapthorn, Jue. 
Sailmakers @ince 1790 
Tel. City Island 8.1012 


City Island 


Rew Bork 
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After the War . . .« the Tappawinga, pictured 
above and built by Stephens in 1930, will take its place 
proudly among post-war boats. For Stephens boats are 
buzlt to last! To aid in our post-war planning, we’d like 
to hear from you as to the type of boat you’re interested in. 


We hope you'll write... STEPHENS BROTHERS 
Fine Craft for Forty Years + STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
























> It’s getting hard to know who owns what at the Rochester 
Y.C., boats are changing hands so rapidly. Commodore Jon 
Heinrich recently sold Sea Gypsy to Mr. Trabor and even more 
recently bought the Six-Metre Meteor from Bill Calkins. Mr. 
Betlem has sold Polaris to Russell Jack, and Herg Wahl just 
bought the Amorita and put his Dragon up for sale. Jeff Dale has 
sold his Star Greta to Tom Hale who this summer ehartered Rog 
Patterson’s Sisu. Rog is now on the high seas with the Merchant 
Marine. 

Jim McConnell, in Peggy Wee, won the Star Class champion- 
ship, being tied with Oc Marth until the final race. Howard 
Klitgord took top honors in the Dinghy Class and Earl Snyder 
wrested the Six-Metre championship away from Rooney Castle. 
Karl Seemann won the Lightning Class championship. 

The Skipper Christy Trophy series for auxiliary cruising boats 
is creating a heap of interest at the club. This is a long distance 
race to Nine Mile Point and back; five races make up the series. 
Bill Nevin is leading the fleet with four firsts; Cliff Baker is in 
second place and Bob Lee and Ralph Weller are tied for third. 
Walter Todd, in Onaire III, has been first in the two races he 
has sailed but, it being a handicap race sailed under the Royal 
Ocean Racing Rule, -he has lost on corrected time. He lost a 
second place in the fourth race to Baker by the heartbreaking 
amount of two seconds. 

Rochester Star sailors went to Geneva September 9th to sail 
the return engagement with the Seneca fleet. They sailed two 
races and the Rochester gang brought home the bacon. Jim 
McConnell and Oc Marth sailed together and took first in both 
races, alternating as skipper and crew. 

The Champion of Champions series, which was to be sailed 
by the various class champions in all four classes, Stars ‘‘Sixes,”’ 
Dinghies and Lightnings, started out bravely but, due to bad 
weather, misunderstandings and protest, it blew up before it 
was finally decided who was the top skipper of the Rochester 
Y.C. The boys had a lot of sport out of it though and on the 
Sunday afternoon the “champs” were sailing the Six-Metres, 
they had a gallery resembling those good old days of the Canada 
Cup races. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Buffalo C.C. ended its racing for the year with regattas 
on the first two week-ends of September. An Invitation Light- 
ning Regatta over Labor Day week-end drew 18 entries. Six 
of these came from other clubs; two from the Niagara 8.C. and 


four from Irondequoit Bay, N. Y. The first race, scheduled for 


Saturday September 2nd, was postponed because heavy weather 
prevented two of the entries from being towed from Buffalo. 
Two races on Sunday and a third on Monday were sailed under 
ideal conditions. Thermis Twice, Karl Smither and Robert L. 
Crane, won handily with three firsts and a total of 51 points. 
The leaders were: 

Thermis Twice, K. Smither-R. L. Crane, Buffalo C.C., 51 
points; Olive M, Earl Johnson, Niagara 8.C., 46; Slalom, 
Sheldon Thompson, 3rd, Buffalo C.C., 44; Blue Jacket, Dr. 
John McIntosh, Irondequoit Bay, 42; Cygnus, Wm. A. Straub, 
Irondequoit Bay, 37. Interest in this regatta was high and 
bigger and better ones may be expected when gas and tires 
are less scarce. 


> A race for the Blue Moon Trophy was held by the Youngs- 
town Y.C. on September 2nd. The course was from Youngstown 
to Toronto. Cayuga, Charles “Chuck” Spaulding was the 
winner followed by Alarm, Bill Canon, Jr., and Xanadu, Wm. 
Canon, Sr. The scheduled return race home for the Bangalore 
Cup was cancelled. 


p> The racing season ended at the Youngstown Y.C. with the 
final two races of the Rowland Cup Series. The first of this 
series, held in July, was won by Blue Moon but Xanadu finished 
first in each of the last two contests to earn a tie. Having beaten 
Blue Moon twice in three contests, Xanadu was declared the 
winner. Alarm was third in the fleet of seven. 
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> The last scheduled race for the Buffalo Y.C. took place 
September 10th. The course included Waverly Shoals and 
Seneca Shoals. Five boats competed for the Gardiner Cup 
which was won by Johanna, James Lenz, with Trekant, Edwin 
Munschauer, and Rockette, P. J. Hunt, following in order. 


> To satisfy a thirst for racing still unabated at the end of the 
season, the Buffalo Y.C. scheduled an extra race to Waverly and 
Seneca Shoals. Ten boats answered the starting gun and, despite 
light winds and slow going, nine finished. Serica, Felix Prochnow 
was first; Johanna, James Lenz, second; and Whitecap, Charles 
T. Wilson, third. 


> Robert B. Warman of B.Y.C. and B.C.C. has recently 
bought Roki, a 33’ Richardson, from Leroy Siegrist. She will be 
renamed Vonda II. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> In spite of the damage up the coast caused by the September 
hurricane, there were several encouraging features about it. 
Radio warnings or advisories, as they are called officially, began 
a full five days before the blow was scheduled to hit Florida. 
In 1942 and 1943, war censorship limited such warnings to 36 
hours’ advance notice. For the first time, the storm was scouted 
by planes sent out for that purpose and so the Weather Bureau 
could plot its position and course moreaccurately than they could 
from former reports from ships at sea. And, most important, its 
size and force were determined early in the game although 
nobody forecast that shore birds from as far south as Venezuela 
would be carried into the interior of New England. Averages 
worked out from the records for the last 40 years show that, al- 
though hurricanes are tropical disturbances originating in the 
Caribbean area, less than 20 per cent of them strike Florida. 
Odds against hitting a specific town in any particular year are 
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10 to 1 at Pensacola, 20 to 1 at Palm Beach, Miami and Key 
West, 30 to 1 at Tampa and 50 to 1 at Jacksonville. 


> A new shipyard is starting on the intracoastal waterway at 
Omus, just south of Hollywood, where John H. Odenbach, who 
has been building welded steel tankers at Rochester, N.Y., is to 
build similar ships. The initial contract is for five twin screw 
Diesel-powered tankers, 182’ in length and having a loaded 
draft of 11’ 6’’. They will carry 6,700 barrels of gasoline. With a 
light draft of only seven feet, the tankers will be able to reach 
the ocean at either Port Everglades or Miami. . . . Glenn R. 
Keagle has taken over the Little River Yacht Basin in Miami 
where he is doing both storage and overhaul. .. . At Fort 
Lauderdale, Dolley’s Basin and Dry Dock, Inc., has been - 
awarded the Army-Navy ‘“E” for the construction of crash 
boats for the Army Air Corps. ...‘Tycoon Tackle, Inc., 
at Miami, has its second “KE” star for making aircraft parts for 
the Navy and, more particularly, struts for the Hellcat fighters. 
. . . The Miami Shipbuilding Corp., which earned four ‘‘E”’ 
stars when Captain Jack Pugh was superintendent, has since 
his death gone on to a fifth star under his successor, Charles 
Boyd. 


> John V. Wilbanks, of Sarasota, is a new Lightning owner. 
Paul B. Kelly, of Fort Pierce; has collected all the material for 
his Lightning (No. 115) and will start work as soon as the war 
rush lets up a bit. E. A. Newcastle, who raced his Lightning 
around northern Ohio and Michigan has moved from Toledo 
to Miami bringing the boat along. Wilson Smith, of Coral 
Gables, on brief leave from the Army, has bought F. B. Comp- 
ton’s Lightning to add to the fleet of the Biscayne Bay Y.C. .. . 
Dr. George H. Dunk, of Coconut Grove, has bought the 65’ 
motor cruiser Sunshine which W. Clark Mays used to base at 
Warwick Neck, R.I. . . . Lee Johns, of Miami, has bought the 
94’ motor houseboat Nicoya from Albert W. Johnston, of Green- 


wich. Built by Mathis in 1927, she is powered with two Winton 
Diesels. 





Here come 77 more 


Seth Thomas clocks 


In ships of the U. S. Navy and the Maritime Commission—-from 


eres battleships and transports to small auxiliaries and PT boats— 
eth Thomas* tells the time and tells it faithfully. For example, many 
battleships of the latest type carry a complete complement of 77 Seth 


Thomas marine clocks. 


After the war, thesame high standards of accuracy and ruggedness that 


Seth Thomas builds into these clocks for Uncle Sam will again be found 
in Seth Thomas clocks for your boat. Seth Thomas has 
been the greatest name in clocks for more than a century. 


& S ony | v4 Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Conn. A Division of 


GTi 
f2~ 


General Time Instruments Corporation 


®TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THOMAS CLOCKS © 
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DESIGNING, BUILDING 
RECONDITIONING 


* 


Wood or Steel 


* ROBINSON BUILDS FINE BOATS x 


STORAGE, REPAIR 
FITTING OUT 


* 


Sail or Power 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, 


MICHIGAN 











When you use TEXACO 
MARINE PRODUCTS you 
are assured of the same high 
quality as enjoyed by U. S. 


Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Coast Guard, Army Engi- 
meers. See your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer. . 


TEXACO Marine Products 
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U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES’85-FOOT PATROL RESCUE BOAT 










RUDDER ANGLE 
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| Corp., Bay City, Mich., early in October. . . 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


POSTWAR RICHARDSON CRUISER 


> Preliminary specifications of the postwar Richardson 
cruiser reveal that the new boat will have an over-all length 
of 25’ 3’’_with a water line length of 23’ 614’’. She will have a 
beam of a little over 8 feet and a draft of 2314’. Headroom in 
the cabin will be 6’ 2”. 

Cabin designs will provide arrangements for sleeping two or 
four people. Bright work will be reduced to a minimum. New 
materials, new techniques of manufacturing learned in the 
war, plus new designs have, according to the builders, “‘made 
it possible for Richardson to create a family boat for the price 
of the family car. It will have both beauty and performance, 
with much more space in both cabin and cockpit, and more 


+ speed than was possible under the former methods of con- 


struction.” 


ALLIED MARINE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


p> Albert C. Cope, formerly assistant general sales manager 
and manager of the western division for E. J. Willis Co., has 
become president of Allied Marine Equipment Corp. Frank 
H. Holmes, formerly production manager for Willis, has 
joined Allied as secretary of the company. In addition to Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Holmes, the executives of the company are 
David Zurit, vice president and Samuel Fox, treasurer. 


STERLING ENGINES SERVING CANADIAN NAVY 


> One of the most potent forces in the Royal Canadian Navy 
is the hard-hitting motor launch or ML, often called the 
“Fairmile,” so named after the Fairmile Association which is 
composed of eleven leading Canadian boatbuilders. These are 
Taylor Boats, Toronto.; Star Shipyards, New Westminster, 
B. C.; Vancouver Shipyard Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Port 
Carling Boat Co., Honey Harbor, Ont.; A. C. Benson Ship- 
yards, Vancouver, B. C.; Greavette Boat Co., Gravenhurst, 
Ont.; Midland Boat Works, Midland, Ont.; Grew Boats, 
Penetang, Ont.; Hunter Boats, Orillia, Ont.; LaBlanc Ship- 
building Co., Weymouth, N. S.; and the MacCraft Co., 
Sarnia, Ont. Fairmiles are powered by two 900 hp. Sterling 
Admiral engines fitted with two-to-one reduction gears. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> A recent recipient of the Army-Navy “E” award was The 
Anchorage, Inc., which is the first Rhode Island yard to have 
received the honor. . . . The Army-Navy ‘‘E” for excellence 
in war production was presented to the Eddy Shipbuilding 
. The Richardson 
Boat Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., has been awarded its third 
Army-Navy “EE”. ... A fourth award has been given the 
Gray Marine Motor Co., while a fifth has been presented to the 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co., of Florida. . . . An Army-Navy “E” 
was awarded the Ventnor Boat Works, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, at the launching of the company’s latest contribution to 
the war effort, the QS 62. The award was made by Brigadier 
General R. H. Wylie, representing the Under Secretary of War 
for the Army. 








YACHTSMEN! 


Here's what you've been wait- 
ing for—a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 





Capacity........ 4% KW. 
Se: . 45" 
Width—Only....25” 
Height—Only ...34” 
Weight Complete 
MODEL CD, a 
4a KW. Mly.. 00. 1195 Ibs. 


Get your order on our preferred list 
NOW —for post-war delivery. 


Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 KW. 


LISTER- BLACKSTONE, INC. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT 
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A PREDICTION... 





While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 
++.more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 








COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 
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“Yor wow 60 r improv 


Then tell us about It! If it’s good, equipment. Some items are already 


we offer complete manufacturing designed and tested — awaiting re- 
and distributing facilities. lease of materials. Send us your 


The Northill Company plans to 


idea immediately! 


introduce a Specialty Line of marine 


Northill 


Company... 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 















Address: Northill Co., Inc., 
9851 Sepulveda Boulevard, 


Los Angeles, California 
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Letter of credit 





—from London 





This letter comes from a modest member of a 
Royal Canadian Navy PT crew. 


He was in the thick of the scrap when our 


troops crossed the channel to France. In his own | 


words from London: 


“Arrived here two months ago and in 
that time have had a fair share of ex- 
citement. Was in the Big Show when 
it finally got started, but didn’t know 
for sure what was going on until we 
got back to port. 


“The fireworks were terrific, but none 
of it came our way. A couple of nights 
later, we weren’t so lucky, and got 
slugged a few times. 


“Will have to give your engines credit, 
as they got us moving in a hurry. If 


they hadn’t started right off the bat, I 
don’t think I'd be writing this letter’ 








YACHTING 


We're grateful for this report on the unfailing 
dependability of Packard marine engines, of 
course. 


We have built well over 10,000 of these fight- 
ing engines. It’s a great satisfaction to know that 
the job has been well done—so that men can bet 
their lives on them, and win! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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MOSQUITO NAVY ARMY 
fighter-bomber - PT boat rescue boat 
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Tomorrow’s leisure in a Steclenaft 


Look forward, if you will, to days when 
peace has returned to a troubled world 
—and see yourself at the wheel of a 


Steelenaft! 
Pictured above is a Stecleraft— rough and 


ready, spacious, accommodating and beau- 
tiful. Beneath her modest exterior is a 
sturdy, all-steel hull and a daring come- 


what-may spirit hard to find in many a 


CHURCHWARD & CO. e 37 WATER STREET + WEST HAVEN 16, CONN, 


fickle craft 


causes a sleepless night. 


where even a finger print 


Yes, she’s every inch a queen. She’s a 
Steclenraf¢t and will not be too hard to 


own! 
Patents applied for 
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BUILT WITH 


L* a fine watch it requires 
exacting precision and toler- 
ances to build a diesel engine as 
compavt.as the new Sterling Vik- 
ing—an engine that gives you the 
streamlined efficiency of a gasoline 
engine of the same power rating— 
plus the economy of diesel fuel— 

















WATCH-LIKE PRECISION |.” 


an engine which is the result of 
fifteen years of research by a com- 
pany whose name for nearly half 
a century has been synonymous 
with dependability and quality. 

The Sterling Viking Diesel is ready 
now to add greater cruising range 
to your post-war boat or commer- 




















cial craft, since it operates on two- 
thirds or less the amount of fuel 
consumed by gasoline engines of a 
similar rating. Write for complete 
specifications of this newest addi- 
tion to a line of Sterling engines— 
diesel, gasoline, or gas—ranging in 


power from 85 hp. to 1800 hp. 
:*“KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 


i 














STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1283 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 
New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. ¢ Washington, D.C., 806 Evans Bldg. ¢ Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Bld¢ 
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